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INTRODUCTION 

I 

*Ebd rabbati} generally referred to by its euphemistic tide, 
Semahot^ (henceforth, Sm), “Rejoicings,” is the classic Rabbinic 
text on death and mourning. A work bearing this name is men¬ 
tioned in the Babylonian Talmud as the source for three Tan- 
naitic rulings. In response to a query on the nature of the work, 
the Gaon Natronai® writes: ''*Ebel is a tractate of Mishnah con¬ 
taining most of what is taught in *Elu megallehin; ^ there are two 
such tractates, one major, the other minor.” ® Whether the tractate 
on mourning described by the Gaon and cited in the Talmud is 
to be identified with the present text is a problem disputed by 
modern scholars; ® the medieval commentators apparently took 
this identity for granted."^ 

1. Literally, “Major Mourning.” This Hcbrcw-Aramaic title, of which the first 
word is masculine and the second femmine, is grammatically difficult. It has 
been suggested that the designation was preceded by a feminine noun which in 
time fell away, the full tide having been Masseket (or Miinah) *Ekel rabbet, 
“The Major Tractate on Mourning” {Jahrbiicher, p. 6; C. M. Horowitz, Tosefa- 
tah 'ati^atah [Frankfurt, 1890], Pt. 2/3, p. i). The general reader is urged to 
consult the JE, Strack, or Mielziner to familiarize himself with the Rabbinic ter¬ 
minology employed in this book and for a description of the tractates under 

discussion. , , 

2. This euphemism is not mentioned in the Talmud, nor is it used by the 
Gconim or the early North African, Spanish, and Italian scholars who followed 
them—Rabbenu Hananeel, Rabbi Isaac Alfasi, and the author of the Aruch, Rabbi 
Nathan ben Jehicl. Rashi, however, who was a contemporary of Rabbi Nathan, 
does use the term (see below), indicating that it was already well known to 
Franco-German scholars in the eleventh century. 

3. Natronai ben Hilai, the head of the academy at Sura (853-58). 

4. Literally "Who are they who cut (their hair)”—the beginning words, and 
hence title, of the third chapter of M^f. 

5. Hemdah genuzah (Jerusalem, 1863), Sec. 90, p. 17a. Cf. Aruch, i, ii; 
Tehibot hag~ge*onim, ed. S. Assaf (Jerusalem, 192S), p. 176. On the identity 
and text of the minor tractate, sec Jahrbiicher, pp. 10 ff.; Horowitz, pp. 1-40; 
SmH, pp. 59-72; 211-229. 

6 . L. Zunz, had-Deralot, ed. H. Albcck (Jerusalem, 1954)1 P- 45 ; fahrbfichcr, 
p, 7 and n. 7; 1 . H. Weiss, Dor dor we-dorhw (Vienna, 1876), 2, 246; EH, i, 

^^7. Rashi to B. MK 24a and 26b; Rashi, ibid., cd. E. Kupfer (Jerusalem, 1961), 
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THE TRACTATE “MOURNING” 


In any case, the assertion that it is ‘‘indeed clear” ® that our 
text is not to be identified with the Talmudic ’Ebel rabbati is 
unjustified, for an examination of Talmudic citations leads to 
no such conclusion. In each case, the citation is introduced by 
an Amora with the formula tanna^ be-^Ebel rabbati, “it has 
been taught in the Major (Tractate) on Mourning”: 

(1) A^^ mourner is forbidden the marital bed. It once hap¬ 
pened that a man was intimate with his wife during mourn¬ 
ing and his remains were dragged away by pigs (B. MK 
24a). 

(2) A mourner should not hold a baby in his lap, lest this 
should lead to levity, and he should be disgraced in the eyes 
of the public {ibid. 26b), 


Wherep these two statements on mourning from MK are not 
found in our text, the following one from Kct, not dealing with 
mourning, appears in it in a modified form (at the end of 
Chap. 2): 

(3) When does this apply ? If she was divorced after mar¬ 
riage; but if she was divorced after betrothal, she may be 

pp. 77 and 88; Sttfah-ll, p. m; R§BH, p. 112; Rashi to B. Kct 28a; RID. ad 
/Of.; RAN to RIF, /or. 

8. Weiss, p. 246. 

9. On the t^m, sec MLM, /, 144 if.; 2, 1291-97. On the variant, tanya, found 
in Ac texts of many medieval scholars (e.g. RIF to M?f. Sec. 1237), sec MLM, 
2, 814 n. 

10. Cited by Rafram bar Pappa; for the variant, “Rab Pappa,” sec DS, 6 MK 
79» n. 50. 

11. OAcrs explain, “his membrum virile** (Rashi, ad loc.; Sittab-II, he. cit.; 
below, iv, i; cf. P, MK, 3:5, Sad). All the ancients apparendy understood Aat 
punishments ought to be “appropriate to Ac nature of Acir faults” (Cumont, 
p. 174). Cf. below, note to xii, 13; and cf. Sot 1:7,8. 

12. Cited by Rab Pappa. In Ac citation of TH, 66c, Ac name is “Rafram bar 
Pappa.” 

13. This translation is in keeping wiA Ac variant in TH, he. cit. 

14. Cited by Rab Nahman. 
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paid in person, for he is not likely to take liberties with her 
(B. Ket 28a). 

That these citations are not found in our text is no proof that 
they were not there once and were not in the course of time 
omitted, either intentionally by a later editor or scribe writing 
an elliptic text, or unintentionally as a scribal error. The pal¬ 
impsest L, for example, is just such a manuscript, transmitting 
an abridged text with huge lacunae throughout. 

Can it, on the other hand, be assumed that it is the same work? 
As we have indicated, this was no problem for the medieval 
commentators. They clearly identify the Talmudic ’Ebel rabbaji 
with Sm. Rashi, Rabbi Solomon ben hay-Yatom, and Rabbi 
Isaiah di Trani^® even cite the introductory sentence, so as to 
leave no doubt that it is the same work. From this we learn that 
they were familiar with a text of Sm that at least began as ours 
does. We cannot, however, assume anything more than this, for 
the Geonim and most of the early codifiers cite this sentence in 
another context, and the work thus quoted by them need not 
necessarily be identical with our ’Efiel rabbati (with some vari¬ 
ant readings), but may be a different version of it.^® 

Did then the medieval scholars have in their hands a text of 
Sm that included the Talmudic citations? This, of course, is 
possible—they cite many rulings in the name of Sm which are 
not found in our text,^^ Moreover, the same collection of mourn¬ 
ing laws may have developed along different lines as a result of 

15. Above, n. 7. 

16. For an extensive listing of medieval scholars who cite this passage, sec 
SmH, 97, n. 3. Except for the Mordecai (MIf, Sec. 910) and the Sefer hat-teru- 
mah (8ia), all the early codifiers quote the introductory sentence and continue 
with Sec. 2, omitting “He may obligate . . . until the moment he dies*’ (SmH, 
ibid,, lines 3-5). To be sure, they may be following HG (p. 215) and RIF (MK, 
Sec. 1237), who may have contracted the text, and this is commonly done as a 
matter of course, to fit the needs of a code of law. An examination of the citation 
in TH (isd), however, seems to indicate that there could still have been extant 
another version of Sm, other than the one Nahmanides designates as Mciilta 
*ahdriti dc-ehel (sec below). 

17. See SmH, pp. 242-47; cf. 233-42; see also RAN, p. 74, n. 4; GRA to 
SA-YD, Sec. 339; and Tbsafot to Ifid 78b, s,v, lo\ 
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oral and written—and, as we have stated earlier, intentional and 
unintentional—omissions and interpolations. Nahmanides, whose 
Torat ha-adam is the most comprehensive medieval work on 
this subject, cites one Halakah as a variant^® to a reading in 
’Ebel rabbati, and several others as stemming from what he des- 
ignates as a Mei(ilta *ahanii de-ebel, “Another collection of 
mourning laws.”^® Furthermore, not one of these scholars, in 
identifying the Talmudic ’Ebel rabbati or in commenting on it, 
ever states that the citation is missing in his text of Sm. 

Nevertheless, so long as we have no other evidence—a manu¬ 
script from another family (perhaps the Mekilta ’abariti de-*ebel), 
or a citation from an early scholar including the Talmudic ref¬ 
erences^®—^we cannot claim with certainty that the medieval 
scholars had that kind of text before them. Similarly, without 
further textual proof, we can only state as a conjecture that our 
Sm represents a very early recension of the ’Ebel rabbati men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud, 

How early? Modern scholars, although recognizing that the 
material is very early, favor a late date, placing the time of final 
redaction at about the middle of the eighth centuryThe proofs 
that they adduce as a result of a textual study of the parallel 
passages of Sm that are found in the Babylonian and Palestinian 
Talmuds may be divided into two main categories: 

(1) The text presupposes the later Amoraic discussions in 
both Talmuds. 

(2) The text betrays a lateness of idiom and structure. 

These proofs, however, are often unsubstantiated and generally 

18. TH, 16a. 

19. TH, 35a and c; 38b; 64a. For the variants o£ these citations in MSS Adicr 
and Sulzberger see SmH, pp. 19-21; 230-33. 

20. Showing that it comes from his text of Sm, and not as a citation from the 
Talmud (cf. RIF, loc, cit.; TH, 66c). 

21. ]ahrbucker, p. 48; Weiss, p. 246 f. M. Higger, who briefly describes a 
number of theories advanced by the medieval and modern scholars as to the date, 
does not, however, enter into this problem himself, maintaining that a conclusion 
cannot be reached until each of the minor tractates is analyzed as a unit and then 
compared to the others (SmH, pp. 13-14}. 
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inconclusive. Where passages are cited to show clear Babylonian 
influence, suggesting a late date, one can sometimes argue the 
reverse, and more often say with caution, “It is not necessarily 
so!” The similarities between Sm and its parallels in the Pales¬ 
tinian Talmud are legion, but it is not always clear which text 
influenced the other. 

Let us illustrate each of these categories with examples from 
several modern scholars. I. H. Weiss, who follows Briill in sug¬ 
gesting a late date, maintains that iii, i was taken from the 
Palestinian Talmud (IGd 4:11, 66c), the statement “the Sages 
having spoken merely in terms of what generally happens,” 
found in Sm and missing in P., being the explanation of a later 
redactor.^^ This claim is unwarranted, for such kind of editorial 
comment often appears in the Mishnah itself (e.g. Shab 6:6 and 
9). Moreover, the sequence of the Halakot that follow this Sec¬ 
tion in Sm could indicate the reverse, that the editor of the Pal¬ 
estinian Talmud took this Section and part of Sec. 2 from 

Similarly, on the basis of the term ''Talmud** (vi, i), M. Klotz 
asserts that Sm is “without doubt” later than its parallel passage 
in the Babylonian Talmud (MIC 21a), for in the parallel the ab¬ 
breviation Sas, “the six orders of the Mishnah,” is found in its 
place.^^ This claim is clearly baseless, for the abbreviation is a 
late substitution by the censor, the correct reading being found 

22. Weiss, p. 246, n. 2. 

23. Weiss also claims {ibid., n. 3) that ii, 12; iii, 2; and iv, 6, are all based on 
the discussions of their parallel passages in B., P«, and Sif (for references to these 
parallels, see the notes to the text). We suggest that an examination of these 
parallels leads to no such conclusion. The assertion, however, that the supporting 
verses of iii, 8, are not integral to the Baraiu but are rather the Talmudic ex¬ 
planation of a later date (P. Bik 2:1, 64c; B. 28a) merits consideration. If, 
indeed, that which follows, from u-^etib . . . , "and it is written: T/iou shah 
come to thy grave in ripe age** (P. ibid.), to the end of the discussion, is Amorak 
(Prof. Lieberman believes that even this is subject to doubt), its appearance in 
Sm is then best explained as a late interpolation in the text It would be unsound 
to base a theory for a late date on this alone. Moreover, fragment D of Sm (see 
note to xiii, 7) contains an example of this kind of an interpolation, explicitly 
referring to P. as its source. Similarly, on the dangers of dating a classic Pales¬ 
tinian text as late because of alleged Babylonian influence, see Debarim rabba, cd. 
S. Lieberman (Jerusalem, 1940), p, 22. 

24. SmK, pp. 4-5. 
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in the Munich Codex (DS, 6 , 70, n. 4), Rabbenu IJananeel, ad 
loc,, and in other early commentaries. 

Let us now turn to questions of literary structure. The point 
of contact between vi, 8 in Sm and the text preceding it, is 
stylistic. Since the phrase “three days” is mentioned, the editor, 
probably as a mnemonic, lists several laws (vi, 8-10) with which 
a three^day period of time is integral. Why the editor cites these 
particular laws when there are so many more scattered through¬ 
out Tannaitic literature is an unanswered question raised by M. 
Higger,^® But this is a question that can be raised whenever 
there is a structural arrangement of Halakoj, rather than a 
thematic one—several are listed, while others that might just as 
easily have been included are omitted. Similarly, the point of 
contact between vii, 8 and the preceding text is the appearance 
of the phrase “thirty days.” In a structural arrangement common 
to the Mishnah,^® the rulings of this Section are first listed and 
then discussed, clause by clause.^^ 

The assertion of Briill that this kind of structural arrangement 
is “unmistakable” evidence of a late date, the editor of Sm mak¬ 
ing use of both Talmuds,^® is unfounded. One can only claim that 
the editor drew from earlier Tannaitic sources. Other indications 
of a late date, according to Briill, are to be seen in the appearance 
of such expressions as “an alternate reason” (iv, 7), “the general 
rule is” (ii, i; iv, 5; vii, 7), “as a result of this, the Sages said” 
(ii, 5), “some say” (viii, 8), and in the disproportionately high 
usage of actual incidents (ma'dseh) in the text.^® All these ex¬ 
pressions, however, are found in abundance throughout Tannaitic 
literature, and as for the repeated use of the ma‘aseh, do we in¬ 
deed have a text from the Amoraic or Gaonic period in which 

25. SmH, p. 32. 

26. E.g, Sanh 7:4-11. 

27. Note that whereas the first three rulings (vii, 9-11) are germane to the 
text, what follows in this Chapter is included by way of digression, the phrase 
“thirty days’* being integral. Note, too, that vii, 21-25, may represent a later 
accretion, since these Sections are not listed in the introductory series of Sec, 8. 

28. ]ahrbucher, p. 37, n. 76. 

29. Ibid.f p. 38, nn. 78-80. 
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the ma'aseh does appear with telling frequency? Only if this 
were so could it be argued that its repeated use in Sm is a sign 
of a late date. 

In the appearance of the name Simeon ben lehozadak, how¬ 
ever, one might see an apparent obstacle to a very early date.^® 
If, indeed, this name is to be identified with the famous teacher 
of Rabbi Johanan, it would follow that the latest authority men¬ 
tioned in Sm is a transitional figure who, although cited in a 
Baraita,^^ is generally considered to be among the first genera¬ 
tion of Amoraim.®^ In his commentary on the Palestinian Tal¬ 
mud, however, L. Ginzberg expresses doubt as to whether this 
identification is justified: in none of the Sm variants does the 
title Rabbi precede the name, whereas whenever the name is 
mentioned elsewhere, it is at all times Rabbi Simeon ben Jeho- 
zadak.®^ 

What was formerly expressed as a doubt may now be main¬ 
tained as a certainty: the Simeon ben lehozadak of Sm is not 
the Sage whose decisions are quoted by Rabbi Johanan. The 
proof is supplied by a variant reading. In the Section in Sm in 
which the name is mentioned (iv, 7), the text also states that 
“inquiry was made of the Sages,” this being the reading of all 
the MSS. According to the reading of several medieval scholars, 

30. Modern scholars were not troubled by the appearance o£ this name, nor do 
they cite this as proof, because they all take for granted a much later date for the 
text. Note, too, that when the grandchildren of Rabbi Judah the Prince (Hillel 
and Judah) appear in viii, 4, they are not cited as authorities but rather in the 
context of a mdaseh, as children of the Na^i* family, and as such they appear 
together in Tannaitic sources (Tos MK 2:15, 16). When, however, Judah, the 
grandson of Rabbi Judah the Prince, appears in the Mishnah as an authority, it is 
clearly an interpolation. See Rashi to Mishnah of B. AZ 35b; cf. Tosafot to ibid^t 
36a, S.V. *a}er; and see MLT, pp. 230-32. 

31. B. Suk iib. 

32. TTA, s, ii77d-78a. 

33. The appearance of the title in the Sm citation found in TH (45^; cf. MS 
Adler, iia; and yohdsin, pp. 66 and 194—not noted in LG, 2, 104) docs not, 
however, weaken the argument. This title is missing in MS Sulzberger (75a), 
and in view of what we shall say later, must be assumed to be erroneous. What 
was also found to be “somewhat difficult," the presence of two Galilean Sages at 
a funeral in Lud, which is in the south (P. Ber 3:1, 6b), was, of itself, not meant 
to be conclusive. 
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however (e.g. Nabmanides, Rabbi Solomon ibn Adret, and Rab- 
benu Asher ben Jehiel),®^ this inquiry was made of “the Sages 
and Rabbi Tarfon ” This presents a problem in chronology, for 
how could Rabbi Tarfon, a second generation Tanna who as a 
child witnessed the Temple service,®® be present at the death 
of a first generation Amora (third century) ? 

Although our text need not be emended to include “Rabbi 
Tarfon,” the reading of the medieval scholars cannot be ignored. 
Furthermore, their reading is corroborated by the citation in the 
(i6th century) Yofiasin^^ whose author was also troubled by 
the impossible chronology, because he, too, identifies Simeon 
ben Jehozadak with the teacher of Rabbi Johanan.®^ The diffi¬ 
culties are removed, however, if it is assumed that the name 
Johanan belonged to a priest who died in Lud and was a con¬ 
temporary of Rabbi Tarfon, the same name occurring in different 
periods of Rabbinic literature.®® 

We have thus found nothing in Sm pointing decisively to a 
late date. On the contrary, it can now be stated that the latest 
authorities mentioned in the text are the Tannaim of the fifth 
generation, Rabbi Judah the Prince and his contemporaries. 
Moreover, the language is Mishnaic Hebrew, and its style and 
structure, the literary formulation and sequence of the Halakah 
and the Aggadah,®® is always that of the Tannaim, In the ab- 


34. TH, loc, ciu; RASBA, Sec. 292; RO§ to NQL, Sec. 39. 

35. B. 71a; TTA, 2, 524 S. 

36. Loc. at,; cf, SY and NY. 

37. Rabbi Abraham Zacuto (Yohdsin, ibid,) compounds the difficulties by 
reading, or erroneously adding (perhaps as an act of deference), the designation 
“Rabbi** to the Johanan of our text (iv, 7). Briill, who notes this, fails to mention 
that this was also done in the case of Simeon ben Jehozadak (Jahrbucher, p. 39, 
n. 83). Instead he gives references to show that the Sage lived in Lud, indicating 
further that Sm supplies the unknown biographical detail concerning his priest¬ 
hood. The name Johanan is repeated in Sm (xh, 9), and the designation is once 
again erroneously added to the TH reading quoted by Briill (Jahrbucher, p. 55; 
the tide is not found in our editions, TH 8oa; and MS Adler, 132b). 

38. Above, n. 32. Professor Lieberman directs my attention to an Amora with 
that name who lived when the edicts of Diocletian were in effect (P. AZ 1:4, 
39d)- 

39. Nearly all of which is found in the second half of Chap. 8; see also xii, 13. 
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sencc of further textual evidence and in view of the fact that Sm 
is clearly identified as Tannaitic by the Gaon Natronai and by 
all the medieval scholars, it seems preferable to submit to the 
authority of the ancients and suggest an early date—the end of 
the third century. 

II 

The text of Sm begins with a general rule concerning the 
legal status of a man in the throes of death: “A dying man {goses) 
is considered the same as a living man in every respect” (i, i). 
The term goses, it should be indicated, must not be confused 
with terefah, a man who cannot possibly survive because of a 
fatal injury to a vital organ. Since the imminent death of the 
terefah is certain, he is called gabra “a man slain,” and if 

one kills him, he cannot be tried, for in the eyes of the Sages 
he has killed a man already dead. Our text, however, is con¬ 
cerned only with the goses, a man who is dying but not necessarily 
of an obviously fatal organic injury. Although the Sages accept 
the rule that “most gosesim die,” i.e. succumb to their illness, 
yet up to the moment of death the goses is legally alive, the 
rule itself conceding that some may live.^^ 

The legal status of the goses is, however, called into doubt 
when he must perforce speak or act, since there is a question 
whether he is able to exercise his judgment. In such a case the 
problem arises, is his gift or act of divorcement valid? Otherwise, 
whenever the question whether a man is alive or dead has legal 
bearing in itself, even if he does not act (i, i),^^ and wherever 
sensibilities may be offended or the high estate of human life 
endangered (i, 2-6), the dying man is considered the same as a 
living person in all respects. 

In several manuscripts and printed editions the general rule 
concerning the goses is preceded by the following Midrash: 

40. YR to B. Sanh 149. 

41. Cf., however, the case of a priest entering the house of a goses, Tosafot 
to B. Naz 43a, bottom; and JViwmwJe Y to RIF (M^), Sec. 1237. 

42. B» S, L, E, and the Giustiniani edition of the Talmud (Venice, 1550). 
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And it came to pass at midnight that the Lord smote all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt . . . (Exod. 12:29). It is 
also written, For all the first-born among the children of 
Israel are Mine , ^. on the day that / smote all the first born 
. .. (Num. 8:17). 

And this is how it is reconciled.^® Rabbi Johanan says: 
‘‘Even though he dealt them a fatal blow at midnight, their 
souls did writhe within them until morning. As the saying 
goes, ‘You have given the lad a morsel, let his mother know, 
(that she might be pleased).’ So said the Holy One, blessed 
be He: ‘I will let My children know how their enemies per¬ 
ish by this paralyzing death. Let them, then, remain alive 
until morning, that My children might gaze^® upon their 
foes.’”"^ 

This Midrash does not appear to be integral to the text of 
Sm.^® It is missing in MSS A, G, AB, and AJ, and in the first 
printed editions (Venice, 1523 and 1547). That it also did not 
appear in the texts of Sm known to several medieval scholars is 
clear from their commentaries on the Talmud.^® The conjecture, 
however, that this Midrash is misplaced, and that it originally 
appeared as an appendix to the tractate Soferim, so as to close it 
on an auspicious note, seems unwarranted.®® It finds no support 
in any MS or printed edition. Moreover, just as there is concern 

43. I.e. the apparent contradiction between the verse stating that they were 
smitten at midnight and the one stating that they were smitten by day. 

44. Mefarperet, to be in the agony of death; so S, L, and E, This reading is 
supported by the parallels; Pesiiita de-Rah Kahdna (ed. B. Mandelbaum, New 
York, 1962), /, 126 Philta rabbati, ed. M. Friedman (Vienna, 1880), p. 87; 
T§, /2, 25, and n. 499. B, however, reads mcrajrejet, “flutter*’ (SmH, 97, n. 2). 

45. B. Shab lob. 

46. Le. in the sense of Ps. 118:7. Cf. Mckilta, ed. J. Z. Lauterbach (Philadel¬ 
phia, I 949 )» If 250. 

47. SmH reads scnu*ehem (probably a misprint) for hn'ehem, the reading of 
B {he. at.), S and L. 

48. On the meaning of this Midrash and its place in Sm, see NY, ^Y, and 
SmH, p. 24. 

49. In their works, the law dealing with the goses is cited as the introductory 
passage of Sm (above, note 7). Cf., however, the sequence in SmK, p. 12, where 
E is apparently followed. 

50. SmH, ibid. 
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that a literary work should close on a happy note so is there 
also concern lest it open with what the Sages call pu/anuta, 
“punishment,” i.e. an infelicitous theme 

It appears more likely that this Midrash is a late accretion, 
taken from the Pesikta,®^ remolded, and placed as an introduc¬ 
tion to Sm, which itself begins with the word goses. For indeed 
the dying condition of the Egyptian first-born—all of whom were 
gosesim—^was in effect a blessing, marking the beginning of Is¬ 
rael’s redemption. 

Ill 

One of the mourning practices discussed in Sm which is not 
considered elsewhere in Rabbinic literature is the custom of in¬ 
specting the dead to make certain that a person had not been 
buried alive: 

One may go out to the cemetery for thirty days to inspect 
the dead for a sign of life, without fear that this smacks of 
heathen practice. For it happened that a man was inspected 
after thirty days, and he went on to live twenty-five years; 
still another went on to have children and died later (viii, i). 

Rabbi Azulai sees an allusion to this ancient practice in Num. 
16:29: Korah and his company cannot be “visited after the visita¬ 
tion of all men,” i.e. inspected after they die, because they are 
fated to be swallowed up by the earth.®^ According to J. N. Ep¬ 
stein, a Tannaitic allusion is also suggested by a variant to the 
Mishnah (Yeb 16:3).®® There is no evidence, however, indicat¬ 
ing that the practice was Biblical, and except for our text we have 
found no other explicit Rabbinic reference to it. 

A Gaonic tradition which speaks of visiting the grave of a 
Sage on the third and seventh day after burial has also been ex- 

51. Cf. the last Mishnah of and its Talmud, 29a; and the last two verses 
of Isa., Mai., Lam., and Eccl. See SmK, p. 10, n. 25. 

52. B. BB 14b, and io8a; Tosafot to MK 28b; see also J. L. Zlotnik, Koso lel 
*Eliyahu (Jerusalem, 1958), pp. 25-28. 

53. Above, n. 44. SmK, p. 10 f. 

54. IGI{f(car la-aden, 127b (cited in Jahrbucher, p. 52), perhaps anticipated in 
a textual note by Rab Hai Gaon (see 2nd note to viii,z). 

55. MLM, /, 469-71; on possible Christian allusions, see ]ahrhuch€r, p. 51. 
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plained to allude to this practice.®® This seems unjustified, for 
whereas Sm deals with a postburial custom followed up to “thirty 
days” (or “three days,” depending on the reading adopted) 
the Gaon describes one taking place specifically on the third and 
seventh day. If indeed this refers to inspecting the dead, it should 
have been followed during the first two days when the custom 
might have had greater practical significance. It seems more 
reasonable to assume that the Gaon is speaking of visits to the 
grave of a Sage, as an act of homage, at ^e end of three days; 
again after lib*ah (seven days; cf. B. B^. i6b for the case of 
ieloHtn, thirty days); and according to a parallel Gaonic tradi¬ 
tion, again after twelve months.®® 

Attention should also be drawn to a series of mourning rites 
given prominence in our text that were discontinued in the 
Diaspora because the Jews feared the consequences of their ob¬ 
servance. A mourner, for example, is required to invert his bed 
during Hb*ah (vi, i; xi, 10-19).®® however, he is a guest at an 

56. Yisha^ yerannen to p. 44, n. 260. 

57. See note to viii, i. 

58. Sec note to vi, 2. The pagans also visited the grave at intervals, generally 
on the third, ninth, and thirtieth day after burial {Psyche, p. 167, and n. 87), 
and yet the rabbis permitted this—because, as we have seen, a life had been saved 
(WJV, 511) and because the practice could be interpreted as an act of necessity 
or at least deference (cf. below, note 123). With respect to the precautions that 
must be taken to avoid live burial, Plato states that the prothesis, “the laying 
out of the corpse,** must continue for three days, the time “required to prove 
that the man is not merely in a faint, but really dead” {Laws, 2, xii, 531; cf. 
Pliny, 2, Bk. 7, Secs. 176-178, 623 f.). On the seriousness of this problem even 
in the 19th century, see E. D. Finkel, Mesore ie*ol (Warsaw, 1889). 

59. *Osar, 4, 48, n. 137. 

60. On the symbolism, it is suggested: “Turn over the middleman (i.e, the 

bed on which life is conceived)!** (P. 3:5, 83a). Cf. B. ibid, 15b. The 

mourner was made constantly aware of his mourning, even during the night (P. 
ibid,). The practice, however, was not designed to heighten the discomfort of the 
mourner. If it were, he could have slept on a bench or on the ground, where he 
would have been even more uncomfortable; yet this is permitted only if he had 
first inverted the bed (xi, 17; B. 21a; cf., however, MT, v, 19 [179], and 
see RADBAZ to MT, iv, 9)* The Pesi^ta de~Rab Kahana (ed. B. Mandelbaum 
[New York, 1962], /, 250) cites a mourning practice not mentioned in Sm, 
similar to inverting the bed and apparently discontinued in antiquity—that of 
inverting (or extinguishing) the lamps. For a discussion, see GJP, pp. 103-05. 
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inn, then, the Palestinian Talmud states, this is no longer re¬ 
quired, lest he should be accused of sorcery. As a result of this 
danger the law became inoperative for, as the Tosafot,®^ a thou¬ 
sand years later, explain, the danger of a false accusation was 
always present in the Diaspora. 

In the Talmudic period the mourner was required to cover his 
head, the scarf over the head also concealing the mouth, in the 
manner of the Arabs (vi, i),®® Although Rabbi Moses of Coucy 
(13th century) states from personal observation that the Jews of 
Spain were still following Ais practice, it had already been dis¬ 
continued in France, so as not to cause derision among the 
Christians.®^ 

The custom of baring the arm and shoulder of a mourner (ix, 
2) during the funeral procession was,®® according to Rabbi Yom- 
Tob ben Abraham, similarly discontinued because of fear of 
mockery.®® Sm also states that although a mourner ®'^ is permitted 
to wear shoes while traveling on the highway, he must neverthe¬ 
less remove them as soon as he reaches the city (v, 12). A bare¬ 
foot mourner walking through a Gentile city was apparently 
another cause for jeers. No documentation is needed to show that 
what may have had its beginning in name-calling or flinging of 
stones often ended in tragedy. As a result, it was decreed that 
shoes need not be removed until the traveler had entered the 
street inhabited by Jews.®® 

61. Loc, at. 

62. To B. 2ia. S.U. 'elu. 

63. Targum to Lev. 13:45; B. ibid. 15a; MT, v, 19 (179). 

64. SEMAG, 2, i8ib. In non-Moslem countries this kind of dress would, of 
course, attract attention. By the iith century, people had already stopped observ¬ 
ing this law. For a discussion of how Ashkenazi Rabbis could set aside **a Tal¬ 
mudic law simply because of fear of being derided,” see H. J. Zimmcls, Ash- 
f(enazim and Sephardim (London, 1958)1 PP* 217-22. 

65. See note to ix, 2. 

66. RITBA, p. no. 

67. M^y laws observed by the mourner also apply to one under ban and to a 
mesord (leper). All three are considered to be in a state of mourning, and al¬ 
though the mc§ora‘ is not mentioned in Sm (v, 12), all three are treated as a 
unit in B. 14b ff. 

68. The first author to mention this is Rabbi Eliezer ben Joel ha-Levi (1140- 
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IV 

Special funeral rites were observed when the occurrence of 
death was singularly painful. For example, even though a child is 
not subject to the laws of mourning, his clothes are nevertheless 
rent (ix, 6) as a sign of *agmat nefes, “great anguish,” in order 
that all those who see this might weep.®® Similarly, a deceased 
bride or groom was borne under a canopy, as if to say, “had they 
been alive the procession would have been that of a wedding”: 

A canopy should be made for the ‘bride’ and the ‘groom’ from 

which both that which is fit and that which is unfit for food 

may be suspended (viii, 2). 

In this context of mourning the words “bride” and “groom” 
are used as termini technici referring not only to a real bride or 
groom, but also to a person who died between the age of twenty 
and thirty (iii, 7),^^ or perhaps to any unmarried child who 
died (xi, 4). 

G. Alon argues that this passage refers to the case of a living 
bride and groom on the occasion of their wedding,*^^ The reason 
why the commentators take it to refer to a deceased bride and 
groom, he goes on to explain, is that they could not understand 
why else Sm would juxtapose the customs of wedding and burial, 
even though they admit that viii, 3-4, must refer to a wedding. 
As for the variant texts in which canopies for the dead are specifi¬ 
cally mentioned,^® Alon maintains that the readings were altered 
to fit the context. Sm then states, according to Alon, that no 
benefit may be derived from whatever is hung on a canopy at a 
wedding, because it comes under the heading of “adorning the 
miswah** in the same manner as do the decorations of a suhj^ah, 
and Alon finally reaches the decision that viii, 2, was included in 

1225)) cited by Zimmels, p. 219, n. 5, On this subject, and on the suggestion 
that the mourner must walk barefooted to the cemetery even before the tomb is 
sealed, sec BAH, to YD, Sec. 382. 

69. Rashi to B. MK 14b; cf. viii, 7. 

70. NY. 

71. Cf. SmH, 236, line 82. 

72. Meh^arim, 2, 102, n. ii. 

73. SmH, 231, lines 5-7; 236, lines 73-75. 
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Sm because the text deals with customs and practices that may be 
followed without fear that they resemble heathen practice. 

If indeed the medieval commentators were compelled to ex¬ 
plain this Section as the case of a dead bride and groom, it is not 
because they were unaware that these rulings were held together 
by the point of contact—^heathen practice. For as Alon himself 
indicates, that kind of arrangement of laws is all too common in 
Rabbinic literature.'^^ There are, however, reasons which compel 
us to say that this must be the case of a deceased bride and groom: 

(1) The variant texts (the suggested emendation notwith¬ 
standing) say so explicitly.^® 

(2) Sm repeatedly speaks of the unique funeral procession 
in the case of a groom (iii, 7), and of other practices to be 
followed in the case of the deceased bride and groom (viii, 

7;xi,4)."® 

(3) There is no reason why food suspended from a wed¬ 
ding canopy should be forbidden. Even if it were analogous 
to that of a sukkah, it would still not be forbidden, for it is 
only during the festival that food hung as decking in a 
sukkah is forbidden.^^ 

(4) Furthermore, we should like to suggest that the Mish- 
nah (BM 6:1) alludes to our text. Just as flutes may have 
been brought for either a living or a deceased bride, so the 
piryafarin/^ a decorative litter, could have been employed in 
either case. 

Let us now turn to another funeral custom that was followed 
in special cases. It is stated that when Samuel the Little died, “his 

74. See p. 6. 

75. Above, n. 73. 

76. Cf. SmH, 236, lines 60^7. 

77. TR, 4, 173, line 2. Sec below, note to viii, 2. 

78. See Levy, 4, 114; Albeck, 4, 89, 426. Professor Lieberman points out to me 
that the idea that the deceased unmarried man or woman leaves the world with¬ 
out fulfilling all the normal functions of life is symbolically expressed on heathen 
tombs by the louirophoros, the “bridal bath,” its appearance on the tomb of the 
unmarried pagan conveying the same idea as the canopy of our “bride” and 
“groom” (Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites Grecques et Ro^ 
maines [Paris, 1904], j, 1317; Psyche, p. 587). Another allusion to our text may 
perhaps be seen in the huppat ne*urim of B. Sot 12b. 
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key and ledger were suspended from his cofiin because he had 
no son” (viii, 7). Concerning the origin and symbolism of this 
practice, S. Yeivin suggests that it was borrowed by Babylonian 
Jews from their Parthian neighbors, and was introduced into 
Palestine at the beginning of the second century by Jews who 
brought their dead there for burial. The key was suspended in 
the coflSn to symbolize access to the "gates of heaven” when the 
deceased left no sons "to insure his admission to eternal life by 
other means.” This thesis is refuted by Alon,®® who in turn 
maintains that the key and ledger symbolize the fact that Samuel 
was taking all his property with him, for he had no son who 
could inherit it; hence the eulogy: 

When kings die, 

they leave their crowns to their children. 

The rich die. 

They leave their wealth to their children. 

Samuel the Little 

took the world’s treasures and went his way {ibid.). 

The claim that "the world’s treasures” mean property or wealth 
suggests a literalness that fails to convey the real meaning. The 
structure of the eulogy shows that what is meant is something 
intangible that cannot be left behind, death being mentioned in 
the first two instances, but not in the case of Samuel.®^ "The 
world’s treasures” must, it would seem, refer to Torah,®^ and 

79. “The Origin of an Ancient Jewish Burial Custom** (Hebrew), BJPES, 8 , 
no. I (1940), 22-27. 

80. Ibid., no. 3 (1941)1 107-112; reprinted in Mehiarim, 2, 99-105. 

81. We know very little about him: he b mentioned in Ab 5:19; he formu- 
lated one of the paragraphs of the Tefillah (B. Ber 28b), but no Halako£ are 
transmitted in his name. We do know, however, that he was thought to be worthy 
of prophecy, and that at his death he was eulogized for his piety and for being a 
disciple of Hillel (see last four notes to viii, 7). Similarly, the incident in Sm, in 
which he hastens to cover up the shame of his fellow, bespeaks hb great humility. 

82. Or its concretization in religious acts. These are not possessions that can 
be bequeathed (Ab 2:12), and though Torah b taught and the miswah per-^ 
formed, they never diminish as a result. On the contrary, in the manner of Every* 
man, one never parts with them, and only they accompany the dead to the grave 
(Ah 6:7 and 9; cf. iii, 6). 
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need not allude to the fact that no Halakot arc transmitted in this 
Tanna’s name. 

In an effort to explain this custom we should like to suggest 
that all the items in this Section—the inkwell (or thigh band) 
and reed pen, the key and ledger—have one thing in common. 
They not only belonged to the deceased, but were private effects 
closely associated with him in the eyes of others,®® not unlike the 
horse and throne of a king or the bed of a Nasi’ (viii, 5, 6).®^ 
True, two of the latter were burned (the horse was hamstrung) 
as an act of respect, and the former were interred to heighten the 
sorrow, yet they are all private effects of the deceased from which 
no benefit may be enjoyed—in the case of the king, not even dur¬ 
ing his lifetime; in the case of a commoner, only after they were 
placed in the coffin (ix, 23). 

The one central theme dominating viii, 1-7, is that all these 
seemingly heathen customs may be followed because they are all 
rooted in reason: 

(1) The dead may be inspected, because they may still 
be alive. 

(2) Canopies may be built and adorned with food, at the 
death of brides and grooms, to heighten the sorrow, 

(3) Food may be scattered and wine spilled to add to the 
joy of a wedding. 

(4) Animals may be hocked and pyres kindled at the 
death of kings as an act of respect. 

(5) The hair of brides may be loosened, the faces of 
grooms revealed, and some private effects interred, to 
heighten the sorrow. 

V 

A number of the customs mentioned in Sm were commonly 
observed in the ancient world, and the writings of Greece and 

83. Note that it is always *‘his key,” “hb ledger,” ”hb reed pen,” and never 
*‘a key,” ”a ledger,” etc. (viii, 7). Note, too, that the key o£ the tannaitic period 
was no insignificant object (Yadin, pp. 95-103), 

84. “What should be burned for them? Their beds and private effects” (Tos 
Sanh 4:3). 
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Rome supply the literary parallels.®® Thus from Rabbinic 
sources®® we learn that the eyes of the dead were closed after 
death. According to the MS of Midras ha-hejesf"^ this practice 
had its origin in the promise made to the patriarch Jacob, And 
Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes (Gen. 46:4). Sm em¬ 
phasizes that this was not to be done until the moment of death: 

Rabbi Meir used to compare a dying man to a flickering 
lamp: the moment one touches it he puts it out* So, too, 
whosoever closes the eyes of a dying man is accounted as 
though he has snuffed out his life, [i, 4] 

A seventeenth-century work citing Varro’s De lingua latina ®® 
describes a Roman custom in striking contrast to ours: 

When the sick was at the point of death, his nearest relations 
drew nigh unto him . .. and then shut his eyes . .. Some say 
that the reason why they closed the eyes of those who were 
dying was that they might not see the afiliction which they 
caused to the standers-by; and they opened them in the grave 
to the end that they might behold the beauty of heaven, 
which was the abode they wished them to all eternity. 

It should be stressed, however, that the dominant practice, even 
among the pagans, was to close the eyes after death; thus Plato 

85. For other pagan sources and parallels touched upon in the notes to the 
Introduction and text see above, nn. ii, 58, 78, and below, note 123; also notes 
to i, 8; i, 9 (4th note); ii, i (ist and 2d notes); ii, 6; ii, 7 (6th note); ii, 8 (3d 
note); ii, 9 (4th note); ii, 10; ii, ii; iii, i; iii, 2 (6th and 7th notes); iii, 3 (4th 
note); iii, 7; iv, 7 (7th and 8th notes); iv, 14 (3d note); vi, 2; viii, i (3d note); 
viii, 4 (7th note); viii, 5-6; viii, 12 (4th note); ix, 2 (6th note); x, 3 (3d note); 
xi, 2 (4th note); xii, i; xii, 5; xii, 8 (3d note); xii, 9; xiv, 2; xiv, 4 (3d note); 
xiv, 14 (2d note). 

86. Shab 23:5; the Tosefta suggests steps to be taken in the event of death on 
the Sabbath, when it is forbidden to close the eyes of the deceased by hand (Tos 
Shab 17:19; cf. B. Shab 151b, and see TK, 3, 295). 

87. Cited in T§, 8, 1675, nn. 37 and 40; cf. Aruch, j, 124; Ibn Ezra to Gen. 
46:4; Nimmu^e Y to RIF (MK), Sec. 1237. 

88. Pierre Muret, Rites of Funeral, Ancient and Modem (London, 1683), pp. 
21-22. 
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tells us that after Socrates died, Crito drew near and ‘‘closed his 
eyes and mouth.” 

Another subject discussed in Sm is the funeral oration (iii. 
4“6). Although its importance is stressed in Rabbinic literature 
and solemn warning is given to those who neglect it when the 
deceased is deserving,®® the Sages are also concerned lest it degen¬ 
erate into a meaningless literary form. Allowing for the enhanced 
praise of the dead man, they nevertheless insist that a eulogy 
should “not be woven out of nothing” (iii, 5). For just as the 
dead are called to account for their sins, so funeral orators and 
those who respond after them are to be called to account for 
delivering eulogies that do not apply Similarly, the Greek legis¬ 
lators insisted that the virtues of the dead man should be recited 
only if this could be done with honesty—they, too, thought it 
“wicked to give false praise.” 

In the Mishnah®^ and Sm (x, 8, 9; xi, 3), we read that after 
standing in the mourners’ row and comforting the mourners, the 
public was given leave to go in accordance with what appears to 
be established custom. In a parallel passage to Sm, the Talmud 
informs us that Rabbi ‘Akiba dismissed the public after the 
funeral oration: “Return to your homes in peace.”®^ From non- 
Rabbinic sources it becomes clear that formal dismissal was part 
of the protocol of the ancient world, the assemblage being for¬ 
mally sent to their homes at the close of the Greek funeral speech: 
“And do you, having spent your grief and done your part as law 
and custom require, disperse to your homes.” ®® 

89. Plato, Phaedo, trans. H. F. Fowler (Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, 
1.943), P* Por parallels, see Smith, p. 558; Psyche, p. 17, n. 25; TK, 3, 
295, On the closing of the mouth, c£. i, 2, and notes. 

90. B. Shab. 105b; MT, xii, i (195). 

91. B. Ber 62a, and sec marginal note citmg Aruch, ad loc. 

92. Laws, p. 451. In an effort to curb excesses (sec below, pp. 22 ff.), “speeches 
in praise of the deceased were also forbidden except at public funerals, and then 
allowed to be made only by orators officially appointed for the purpose” (ibid., 

P* 453 )- 

93. MK3:7. 

94. B.MKaib. 

95. Demosthenes, Funeral Speech, trans. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt (Loeb Clas- 
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Many laws were designed to protect the cemetery and the 
integrity of the family tomb (Chap. 14). For example, a man is 
forbidden to sell a family tomb, for by so doing he disgraces his 
entire family, and to such a one the Sages apply the verse Thou 
shall not remove thy neighbor*s landmark (Deut. 19:14),®® 
Among the Greeks also it was understood that the founder of a 
family grave wanted the members of his family “to be joined to¬ 
gether in the same grave for at least three generations.”®^ 

If, on the other hand, the tomb is found within the city, it 
could be removed, our text stating: “All tombs (within a city) 
may be cleared out.” To this Rabbi ‘Akiba®® objects: “What 
about the tombs of Huldah (and David) in Jerusalem which no 
one has ever touched?” (xiv, 10). 

A literary parallel to this dialogue is suggested by Cicero. The 
ancient law of the Twelve Tables is cited: “A dead man shall not 
be buried . . . inside the city.” A question is then raised in the 
manner of Rabbi ‘Akiba’s dissent: “What about the burial of 
famous men inside the city since the time of the Twelve Tables?” 
The right of burial within the city, the dialogue continues, was 
granted to some before the law was enacted, and this privilege 
was retained by their descendants. There were also others who 
because of their merit “were made exempt from the operation of 
the law.” ®® In Sm, too, exceptions of this nature appear to have 
been allowed, although an attempt is made to explain the pres¬ 
ence of the tombs—^“A tunnel had been made for them that car¬ 
ried the uncleanness into the brook of Kidron.” ^®® 


sical Library, Cambridge, 1949), 7, 37. Cf. the funeral oration of Pericles: “And 
now, when you have made due lament, depart’* (Thucydides, History of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian Watt trans. C. F. Smith (Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, 1951), a, 
46, p. 341. 

96. Sif Deut., Sec. 188. 

97. Psyche, p. 523; see also Smith, p. 556; note to xiv, 4. 

98. In the parallels the authorities are reversed (sec 3d note to xiv, 10). 

99. Laws, 2, 443. 

100. Note that Maimonides (who decides the law according to the Sages of the 
parallels) describes the tombs in Jerusalem as exceptions made in the case of a 
king or a prophet (MT, VIH, i, vii, 13-14 [YJS, 12, 32-33], and see KM, ad 
loc,). 
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Corpse defilement in the case of a priest is discussed in Chapter 
IV, the last four Sections treating of the met miswah, the unat¬ 
tended corpse (iv, 16-19). Even a High Priest and a Nazirite, 
who are forbidden to defile themselves for close kin, are obligated 
to bury the abandoned corpse.^^^ This may be compared to the 
case of the Roman pontiffs who were required to bury an aban¬ 
doned corpse, even though they believed that the mere sight of 
a dead body rendered them defiled.^^^ 

Professor Lieberman suggests that the term met miswah 
was originally shortened from met milhemet miswah, i.e. the 
body of a man slain in a war in which he was obligated to fight; 
for example, the corpse of a man slain during a war against an 
invading enemy, when it was dangerous to transfer a corpse from 
place to place for burial. Moreover, at such a time, proper burial 
was often denied by the enemy as a matter of policy.^®^ A person 
caught defying that policy by burying one slain by the Romans 
would forfeit not only his own life but often the lives of his 
family. The reprisals could even extend to the city in which he 
resided. 

The “stipulation of Joshua” now takes on an added mean¬ 
ing. By the decree that a mel mi§wah acquires his immediate 
area for burial, the danger to the person engaged in the burial 

101. See note to iv, 17. 

102. See 7th note to iv, 7. At the funeral of a person of the “highest distinc¬ 
tion," however, Plato would have the priests follow the procession “as to a tomb 
that is sanctified—^yca, though they be debarred from approaching all other 
tombs” {Laws, 2, 495). In extraordinary cases, we find the Sages also defiling 
their priesthood as an act of deference (sec last note to iv, 6). Cf. iv, 9, and sec 
notes thereto. 

103. TK, s, 325, n. 31. 

104. The corpses of Bctar remained exposed until the successor of Hadrian 
permitted them to be buried (B. Ber 48b; Lam. R. 2:4, p. 41; WJV, 520, n. 48). 
According to Josephus, rival factions of Jews who fought among themselves dur¬ 
ing the war against Rome also forbade the burial of the slain: “None dare openly 
weep for or bury a deceased relative . . . Only by night would they take a litde 
dust in both hands and strew it on the bodies, though some venturous persons 
did this by day" (JW, 4, v, 3, 98-99; cf. vi, 3, 111-12; and 5, i, 5, 211). Among 
the Romans, it was also considered a pious act to strew dirt on an abandoned 
corpse (Cumont, p. 64). 

105. See note to iv, 18. 
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is reduced. Furthermore, the sharp response of the Sages to Rabbi 
‘Akiba, who carried an abandoned corpse a long distance for 
burial, is now clarified. Their rebuke—^**[it] is accounted to you 
as if you had shed blood” (iv, 19)—should be taken literally, 
meaning his own blood and that of others against whom re¬ 
prisals might be taken.^®® By not burying the corpse on the spot, 
he unnecessarily exposed himself and others to danger. As time 
went on, however, the term met miswah took on the meaning 
of any abandoned corpse. 

In the ancient world funeral excess presented a problem to 
pagan and Jew alike. We read in Sm (xiv, 13) that among the 
many cups of wine that one should drink at a mourner’s house, 
there was one which people drank in honor of Rabban Gamaliel. 
At one time, the Talmud explains, funeral expenses became so 
burdensome that families abandoned their dead and fled. As a 
consequence, Rabban Gamaliel made light of his own honor and 
instructed that at his death he should be carried out in a linen 
garment, and his example was followed by others.^®^ What the 
Sage set out to do by example, the Greeks and Romans sought 
to effect through legislation. While Plato places the limit on what 
may be spent at a funeral “at from one mina to five, in accord¬ 
ance with the man’s wealth,” Cicero, who believed that “dif¬ 
ferences in wealth should cease with death,” praises the provisions 

106. The Tosafot give two reasons why the Sages rebuked him; he ignored the 
“stipulation of Joshua,” and neglected to attend the Sages —Hmmul ha^amim be¬ 
ing considered more important than the study of Torah (B. Kct 17a, sm, meh- 
aUelin; cf. Bcr 7b; Mak loa; and see note to ix, i). It was felt that a student 
could best learn the practical application of law by observing his master in his 
daily routine, at prayer, at meals, even in the privy (B. Bcr 62a), and especially 
in the academy, answering questions and deciding cases, the desired result being 
a disciple trained to study and to teach and qualified to render proper decisions. 
The multiplicity of divisive Tannaitic opinions was blamed on the disciples of 
Shammai and Hillcl, who inadequately attended their masters (Tos ^ag 2:9). 
On how the master-pupil relationship among the Greeks and Romans “often 
degenerated into something murkier,” see H. I. Marrow, A History of Education 
in Antiquity, trans. G. Lamb (New York, 1956), p. 32 f. (I am grateful to Pro¬ 
fessor Goldin for directing my attention to this work), 

107. B. 27b. For a post-mourning custom that reduced many to poverty, 
sec JW, 2, i, I, 323. 

108. Laws, 2, 455, and n. 3. 
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of the Twelve Tables that set the limit at “three veils, a purple 
tunic, and ten flute players ” Extravagance, we are told, con¬ 
tinued nevertheless, until it was reduced by a law which decreed 
that corpses must be buried before daybreak*^^® 

The excesses of the Jews, however, were generally not those 
of the Greeks and Romans, and as a result, the measures taken 
by the Rabbis in dealing with the problem never had to be as 
severe as those employed by pagan lawgivers. In ordering a pre¬ 
dawn burial and in prohibiting large crowds from gathering at 
a funeral, the Greeks sought to tone down violent displays of 
mourning—it was assumed that “a crowd increases grief.” 
The early lawgiver Pittacus went so far as to forbid anyone not 
a member of the family to attend the funeraU^^ The Sages would 
have agreed that a crowd intensifies the sorrow, but rather than 
seek to reduce it, they insist that even the study of Torah must 
be interrupted if the funeral procession is not adequately at¬ 
tended. As to what constitutes adequate attendance, they give a 
series of replies, ranging from six thousand people to six hundred 
thousand for a person versed in Scripture and Mishnah, with 
no upper limit, however hyperbolic, set for one who taught 
others.^^® 

The Talmud also states that weeping for the dead is manda¬ 
tory. Where one neglects to weep for a man who was virtuous, 
the warning is unmistakable: that person will, as a punishment, 
find himself in mourning for his own children.^^^ On the other 
hand, a man’s sins are forgiven if he sheds tears for the dead.^^® 

109. Ibid., p. 445. 

no. Ibid,, p. 453, and n. 2. The “Edict on Funerals” o£ Julian docs not, how¬ 
ever, appear to be directed against funeral excess, although it, too, calls for night 
burial: “He will incur the severest punishment if, before the tenth hour of the 
day, he shall venture to perform the offices for the corpse of any dead person and 
to carry it through the city. But let these things be done at sunset and before 
sunrise” (Julian, j, 197; and sec 190, n. 2), 

111. Laws, 2, 453. 

112. Loc.cit. 

113. B. Kct 17a and b. It is also stated that all work in the town must cease 

if arrangements for die needs of the dead have not yet been made (B. 2 yh). 

114. B. Shab. 105b: MK 25a. 

115. Loc,cit. 
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In contrast, laws in a number of Greek cities decreed that the 
funeral procession should “be conducted in silence.” Plato, who 
required that all the people walking in the procession should be 
outside the city limits before daybreak, would have liked “loud 
mourning” restricted to the house.^^^ 

Just as the Sages would have felt that the rites current among 
the heathen populace demeaned the high value set upon the liv¬ 
ing, they would also have viewed the steps taken to reduce the 
crowd and to stifle expressions of anguish as not in keeping with 
the honor due the dead. If pagan legislation was able to reduce 
the “barbaric” in some places (specifically in the cities), it should 
be pointed out that on the whole there was no inhibiting of 
“exaggerated expressions of grief.” Many of these excesses 
were rooted in idolatry, and were apparently no problem for the 
Rabbis, having already been forbidden by Scripture. New legisla¬ 
tion was, therefore, not needed to keep them in check. Moreover, 
just as the taste for idolatry had long since waned among the 
populace, so it may be assumed that practices such as human sac¬ 
rifice and the tearing of one’s cheeks at a burial never made 
any inroads into Jewish funeral customs. 

116. Psyche, p. 165, n. 56. 

117. Laws, 2, 535, 

118. Hastings, 4, 474b. 

119. B. AZ 17b top, and see Rashi, ad, loc,; HJP, p. 121. As to how the exces¬ 
sive grief displayed by Rabbi ‘Altiba (ix, 2, and note) is in keeping with this and 
with the injunction of Lev. 19:28, sec Tosafot to B. Sanh 68a bottom (cf. Tosa- 
fot to B. Yeb 13b bottom). Lest the reason of the Tosafot—that the act was an 
expression of grief over the Torah that was lost (as the lament indicates), and 
as such was not prohibited, not being an act of mourning for the individual— 
should be dismissed as apologetic, it should be pointed out that Rabbi ‘Akiba did 
not behave this way at the death of his son (viii, 13) or of his father (ix, 3). On 
the contrary, extraordinary restraint is demonstrated in both cases. Moreover, if 
it is maintained that the Rabbi did this unwittingly in his anguish, the Talmud 
in recording the incident would have noted that he had violated the Biblical 
injunction—^the Sages would not have remained quiet on a question of law. Yet 
we sec that although the act was similar to the common pagan practice of tearing 
one’s cheeks or beating one’s breast and head, it did not disturb the Sages. It 
must therefore be assumed that since it was done for the sake of Torah, it was 
considered to have a basis in reason, in contrast to the pagan practice which was 
based on the belief that “the soul of the dead was still invisibly present, and 
would be pleased at the most violent expressions of grief for its loss’’ {Psyche, 
164, nn. 43 and 48). 
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This does not mean that the Sages never found it necessary 
to restrain unbridled expressions of grief, i.e. to legislate in areas 
involving emotion.^^® It is no simple matter, however, to tell a 
person that he must weep greatly but not to excess, and yet this 
is exactly what they set out to do. They demand of the mourner 
a full expression of sorrow, but within the limits of the law. 
Without dwelling on what is explicit in Scripture—^“any school¬ 
boy can go and read that for himself’ —they are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with filling in what is left unsaid. By first defining 
wherever possible the exact demands of the law, they in effect 
also acted to curb excess. If, for example, the mourner is required 
to rend his garment to demonstrate his anguish, the law asks: 
How long should the rent be.? What garments must be rent.? 
When may a garment be basted.? When permanently mended.? 
Should a woman rend in the same way as a man? What of a 
minor? When is a rent considered to be a useless tear (ix, 6-8) ? 

We learn from our text that effects were sometimes cast on 
the coffin. Although this was a common pagan custom, it was not 
forbidden. It could be looked upon as an act of deference, and 
as such it was reasonable the Sages were apparently not dis¬ 
turbed by the possibility that the Romans followed the same prac¬ 
tice out of superstition.^“^ Instead, they state: “Whosoever re¬ 
trieves effects from the dead, robs the dead” (ix, 23). Having 
already explained why robbing the dead was thought to be worse 
than “robbing the living” (ix, 21-22), they go on to set the 
limits of the law, by pointing out that only if one retrieves that 
which has actually “come in contact with the coffin” (ix, 23), 
does he rob the dead. 

Within these limits, however, there is still leeway for excess. 
Rabbi Meir therefore states that “a man must be instructed not 
to be wasteful, for has it not been said that whosoever heaps 

120. For a series of Rabbinic ordinances designed to reduce funeral and mourn¬ 
ing expenses so that the poor might not be put to shame, sec B. MK 27a and b. 

121. Literally, **Go, read it in the schoolhouse,” the common Rabbinic cliche 
for that which is explicit in Scripture; c.g. B. Sanh 33b. 

122. Cf. above, p. 17. 

123. On how the Rabbis often invested a heathen practice with new meaning 
when they were unable to uproot it, see WJV, 510-13. Cf. above, n. 58. 
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effects upon the dead transgresses the injunction against wanton 
destruction” (ibid.). The coupling of this practice with a Biblical 
injunction must have had an inhibiting effect on many people. 
The view of Rabbi Eleazar bar Zadok which follows, that instead 
of honoring the dead by such an act one really “disgraces him,” 
would tend to discourage even the less pious. Finally, it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how one might not have had second thoughts about 
heaping effects upon the dead after having been told that the 
Nasi’ Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel had said that “It’s more 
worms that he’s inviting (zfo'i.).” The satire of Lucian may have 
had a similar effect in dampening heathen excess: “Have not 
many sacrificed horses, concubines, sometimes even cup-bearers, 
over their dead, and burned or buried with them clothing and 
other articles of personal adornment, as if they would use them 
there and get some good of them down below?” 

The mourner was further warned against going to extremes 
with what all the ancients would have considered practical ad¬ 
vice: Misery begets misery. After first stating that for a day or 
two weeping should be “bitter” and wailing “passionate,” the 
wisdom writer cautions the mourner that he must be consoled: 
“For out of sorrow proceedeth bane . . . Worse than death is 
abiding sorrow.” In the third century we find the same thought 
echoed with frightening clarity in the academy of Sura: “Who¬ 
soever laments his dead more than he should, for still another 
dead will he mourn”"2c 

Just as we have seen that a person may bring bereavement down 
upon himself for not weeping at all, so we find that one may 
incur the same punishment for weeping to excess. This warning 
is brought home with a painful story: A certain woman who lived 
in the vicinity of Rab Huna had seven sons. One of them died 
and she wept for him to excess. Rab Huna sent word to her to 
curb her mourning, but she paid him no heed. Once again he 

124. Lucian, trans. A. M. Harmon (Locb Classical Library, Cambridge, 1943), 
4, 121. Cf., however, the statement of Rabbi Nathan (ix. 23), and sec WJV, 510, 
and nn. 25-30. 

125. Ecclus. 38:16-23. 

126. Reported in the name of Rab (B. MK 27b). On the reading ham~miu 
^aHeh, sec marginal note, ad loc.; and see DS, 6, ad loc., 99, n. 100. 
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sent to warn her that if she desists, all will be well; if not, she 
had better prepare another set of shrouds. But she wept and wept, 
and, so the story continues, they all died, even the mother herself. 
The following verse is then cited: Weep ye not for the dead, 
neither bemoan him (Jer. 22:10). And this is how the Sages un¬ 
derstood it: “Weep not for the dead more than you should, neither 
bemoan him to excess.” As to what are the reasonable limits im¬ 
plied by this Midrash, the text continues: “Three days for weep¬ 
ing; seven for eulogizing; thirty for calendering and cutting hair. 
Beyond this, declares the Holy One, blessed be He, ‘You are not 
more merciful than L* ” 

Neither the story nor its lesson could be easily forgotten as the 
tale, enhanced in its retelling, was repeated in synagogues and 
market places. The ’Aggadah thus acted with the Halakah, and 
in cases such as this perhaps with greater effect, in restraining 
funeral excesses among the people. 

Finally, the concept of siddu^ had-din, “the justification of the 
divine judgment,” may also be viewed, if only in its ancillary 
effect, as an antidote to immoderate mourning. Nearly all the 
’Aggadah of Sm is related to it.^^® An excess of mourning could 
indicate a lack of faith. As a result, at moments of great personal 
tragedy, the Rabbis rise to declare that the divine decree is just. 
More often than not they cite a Biblical verse to prove it. When 
a man might most want to question the integrity of God’s jus¬ 
tice, to cry out, “Why? Why did this happen to me?”—that is 
precisely the moment for sidduk had-din: The Lord is righteous 
in all his ways, and gracious in all his wor\s (Ps. 145:17). 

VI 

The MSS and printed editions that were employed in the prep¬ 
aration of this work are: 

A Oxford, Opp. 726 (Neubauer 370:6) 

B Oxford, Mich. 175 (Neubauer 2257:8) 

G Jewish Theological Seminary, E. N. Adler 2237 

D Oxford, Opp. Add. 4® 128 (Neubauer 2339:2) 

127. 'Q.ibid, 

128. See viii, 12, and 5th note thereto. 
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E 

L 

S 

AB 

AJ 

Editio princeps 
ribo 


Vienna (Schwarz 31:18) 

Leningrad, Guenzburg (Sachs 515:7) 
Strasbourg, S. Landauer 35 
British Museum, Or. 5009 (Margoliouth 472) 
Jews* College, Montefiore 64 (H. No. 346) 
Cambridge, T-S OR 1080, Box 2, No. 54 
Venice edition of the Talmud, 1523 
Venice edition of the Talmud, 1547 


I want to acknowledge the assistance that I have received from 
the staff of the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
obtaining microfilms of these manuscripts. 

It should be indicated that none of the extant MSS of Sm 
can be described as an 'At (archetype) text.^^^ Nevertheless, A, 
which serves as the basis for our translation, generally preserves 
the most plausible sequence of Halakoj and the least “doctored** 

129. MSS A, B, G, D and edition H were used in the preparation of the Higger 
edition, A serving as the basic text (SmH, pp. 85-6), L and S were known to 
exist at that time but were unavailable (ibid,, p. 87). I should like to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Professor A. I. Katsh for permitting me to photostat palimp- 
sest L; to the Bibliothfeque Nationale, Strasbourg, for sending me a microfilm of 
S; to the British Museum, for permitting me to use AB; to Jews* College, for 
sending me a microfilm of AJ; to Professor M. Margalioth, for directing my 
attention to the Geniza fragment, Af, and to the Cambridge University Library 
for permitting me to use it. On E, see below, n. 132. 

130. H has been erroneously listed as the editio princeps in SmH (p. 85 and 

p. 88). 

131. Dr. Nahum Sarna, former librarian; Dr. Menachem Schmelzer, librarian; 
Miss Anna Kleban; and Miss Judy Ginzburg. 

132. The catalogue of the Academy of the Hebrew Language, Ham-millon 
ha histori ladalon ha-Hbrit (Jerusalem, 1963), /, 65, also lists: Turin, Peyron 
146 (A. V. 26); Vienna, Schwarz 31:18. These two manuscripts appear to be 
no longer extant. I have been informed by the director of the Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Torino that the Hebrew MSS described by Peyron were destroyed in the Turin 
Library fire of 1904; and the director of MSS at the Oestcrreichische National- 
bibliothek in Vienna wrote me that the library of the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde 
in which MS 31 was located was destroyed by the Nazis (Note that Chaps. 1-4 
are recorded in SmK). 

133. For a discussion of the characteristics of an *Ah text, see E. Kutscher, 
**ha}on hazaiy Yalon JtMee Volume (Jerusalem, 1963), pp. 251 ff. See below, 
eleventh note to viii, 13, and note to xi, 15. 
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readings. Professor Kutscher, who has pointed the text on the 
basis of the vocalization found in MS Kaufmann of the Mishnah, 
informs me that this manuscript also exhibits some linguistic 
traits that appear to be original, even though they do not occur 
or are rare in any known *Ab text. 

The preparation of this work was made immeasurably easier 
by the eighteenth-century commentary, Nahalat Ydakpi, and by 
the critical edition of Michael Higger. Even where I part from 
them in the justification of a reading or explication of the text, 
I do so with profound respect, always aware of my indebtedness 
to them. It is to be hoped that the reader will make use of both of 
these works while reading the text and notes. 

I am grateful to Professor Louis Finkelstein for his interest 
and encouragement throughout this work. I should also like to 
express my thanks to Professor Harry A. Wolfson, who read the 
preliminary draft of a part of this work; to Professor Abraham 
Goldberg, for reading the Introduction; to Grace Goldin, for 
reading the translation; to Professor Zalman Dimitrovsky, with 
whom I had the opportunity of testing a number of interpreta¬ 
tions; to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Aaronson and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Zlotnick, who read parts of the text. The lucid comments of these 
good people were of great help to me. Professor Judah Goldin 
not only suggested that I undertake this work but also demon¬ 
strated to me that it is possible at times to reproduce the rhythm 
and nuances of a classical Hebrew text in the English translation. 
I am grateful to him for reading my translation and for indicat- 
ing, again and again, that even an involved legal concept may be 
expressed with grace and lightness of touch. I also wish to express 
my gratitude to Professor Eduard Y. Kutscher, who has en¬ 
hanced the usefulness of this work by his vocalization, and to 
the Administrative Committee of the Yale Judaica Series for in¬ 
cluding, for the first time, the Hebrew text in one of their vol- 
umes,^^^ Dr. Leon Nemoy read the entire text and notes with 

134. In line with the requirements of the Series, I have tried to make the 
notes of this book communicable to the general reader and at the same time 
of value to the serious scholar. In my preparation for this work I have eollea^d 
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an unhurried eye for the imperfection, and having found it, either 
directed my attention to it or suggested something better. 

My gratitude to Professor Saul Lieberman I can acknowledge 
only inadequately. From him I learned that the greatest textual 
discovery is the the simple meaning; that every dictum 

of the Rabbis and the smallest detail of a text is inextricably bound 
with the whole; and that only by acquiring some understanding 
of the whole can one hope to hear those Rabbinic echoes and to 
make those textual associations that will shed light on a difficult 
reading. The references to that grand master of Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture throughout this book, many though they are, reflect but a 
small measure of my indebtedness to him. For it was he who 
urged the study of Talmud upon me, and in a sense all that I 
have learned and whatever there is of value in this work I owe 
to him. Needless to say, whatever errors may have crept into this 
work, I must claim as my own. 

In closing, I wish to thank my wife, Alice, who helped me in 
so many ways. She typed the manuscript for publication with 
great care, making many excellent suggestions that were incor¬ 
porated in the text and notes. If our children, Cindy, Karen, 
Tamar, and Dena had not been such good girls, their mother 
would not have been able to give me all the time I needed in the 
preparation of this work. May Heaven bless them. D.Z. 


all the material for a Hebrew edition with full critical apparatus which I hope to 
publish at a future date. At that time I hope to have the opportunity to expand 
the notes and to discuss the MSS used in this work. 



CHAPTER I 


1. A dying man is considered the same as a living man in every 
respect. He may obligate to levirate marriage, and he may release 
from levirate marriage. He may confer the right to eat of the 
heave offering, and he may disqualify from eating of the heave 
offering. He may inherit property, and he may bequeath prop¬ 
erty. If a limb is severed from his body, it is regarded as a limb 
severed from a living person, and if flesh, as flesh from a living 
person. The blood of his sin offering or guilt offering may be 
sprinkled in his behalf. All this applies imtil the moment he dies. 

2. His jaws may not be bound, nor his orifices stopped, and no 
metal vessel or any other cooling object may be placed upon his 
belly until the moment he dies, as it is written, Before the silver 
cord is snapped asunder, and the golden bowl shattered, and the 
pitcher is broken at the fountain (EccL 12:6). 

3. He may not be stirred, nor may he be washed, and he should 
not be laid upon sand or salt, until the moment he dies. 

4. His eyes may not be closed. Whosoever touches him or stirs 
him sheds blood. 

Rabbi Meir used to compare a dying man to a flickering lamp: 
the moment one touches it he puts it out. So, too, whosoever 
closes the eyes of a dying man is accounted as though he has 
snuffed out his life. 

5. There may be no rending of clothes, nor baring of shoulders, 
nor eulogizing, and no coffin may be brought into the house, 
until the moment he dies. 

6. There may be no heralding for him and no acclaiming of his 
works. Rabbi Judah said: ‘‘If the man was a scholar, his works 
may be acclaimed.” 

7. Neighbors should not exchange greetings in town. Where does 
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this rule apply? In a small village; but in a large city it is per¬ 
mitted. 

8. For a dismembered fetus, a footling, a miscarried fetus, a 
living eight-months baby, or a stillborn nine-months baby, no 
rites whatsoever should be observed. 

9. For heathens or slaves, no rites whatsoever should be observed, 
but one may join in the lament, “Alas, O lion! Alas, O mighty 
one!” 

Rabbi Judah says: “Alas, O faithful witness, who ate the fruit 
of his own labor!” 

“If so,” the Sages objected, “what have you left to be said for 
men who are virtuous?” 

“If he was virtuous,” said he to them, “why not lament him?” 

10. One does not receive condolences for slaves. It happened that 
when Rabbi Eliezer’s maidservant died, his disciples came to 
comfort him. He withdrew into the courtyard, but they followed 
him. He then went into the house. Again they followed him. 

“I thought you would be scalded by tepid water,” said he to 
them, “but even boiling water does not seem to burn you. Have 
I not taught you that one does not receive condolences for slaves, 
because slaves are regarded the same as cattle?” 

When Rabban GamaliePs slave, Tebi, died, the Sage accepted 
condolences for him. Whereupon his disciples said to him: “Have 
you not taught us that one does not receive condolences for 
slaves?” 

He replied: “My servant Tebi was not like other servants. He 
was virtuous.” 

Rabban Gamaliel had also permitted him to put on tefillin, at 
which his disciples said to him: “Master, did you not teach us 
that slaves are exempt from wearing tefillin?” 

He replied: “My servant Tebi is not like other servants. He 
is virtuous.” 

11. One should not refer to male and female slaves as “Father 
So-and-so” or “Mother So-and-so.” Nevertheless, in Rabban Gam- 
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aliel’s house, Tebi, his servant, used to be called “Father,” and 
Tebita used to be called “Mother.” 

12. The title “our Father” should not be applied to any fathers 
save the three Patriarchs, nor the title “our Mother” to any 
mothers save the four Matriarchs. 


CHAPTER II 

1. For a suicide, no rites whatsoever should be observed. Rabbi 
Ishmael said: “He may be lamented: ‘Alas, misguided fool! Alas, 
misguided foolP” 

Whereupon Rabbi ‘Akiba said to him: “Leave him to his 
oblivion: Neither bless him, nor curse him!” 

There may be no rending of clothes, no baring of shoulders, 
and no eulogizing for him. But people should line up for him 
and the mourners’ blessing should be recited over him, out of 
respect for the living. The general rule is: The public should par¬ 
ticipate in whatsoever is done out of respect for the living; it 
should not participate in whatsoever is done out of respect for 
the dead. 

2. Who is to be accounted a suicide.? 

Not one who climbs to the top of a tree or to the top of a roof 
and falls to his death. Rather it is one who says “Behold, I am 
going to climb to the top of the tree,” or “to the top of the roof, 
and then throw myself down to my death,” and thereupon others 
see him climb to the top of the tree or to the top of the roof and 
fall to his death. Such a one is presumed to be a suicide, and for 
such a person no rites whatsoever should be observed. 

3. If a person is found strangled hanging from a tree, or slain 
impaled upon a sword, he is presumed to have taken his own life 
unwittingly; to such a person no rites whatsoever may be denied. 

4. It happened that the son of Gorgos ran away from school. His 
father threatened to box his ears. In terror of his father, the boy 
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went off and cast himself into a cistern. The incident was brought 
before Rabbi Tarfon, who ruled: **No rites whatsoever are to be 
denied him.” 

5. Another incident is that of a child from Bene Berak who broke 
a flask. His father threatened to box his ears. In terror of his 
father, the child went off and cast himself into a cistern. The mat¬ 
ter was brought before Rabbi *Akiba, who ruled: “No rites what¬ 
soever are to be denied him.” 

As a result of this, the Sages said: “A man should not threaten 
his child. He should spank him at once, or else hold his peace and 
say nothing.” 

Rabbi Simeon ben Bleazar said: “With respect to the sexual 
urge, a child, and a woman, hold them off with the left hand and 
draw them near with the right.” 

Rabbi Nathan states: “To them, laughing and weeping are 
as one.” 

6. For those executed by the court, no rites whatsoever should 
be observed. Their brothers and relatives should come and greet 
the witnesses and the judges, as if to say, “We bear you no ill will, 
for you have rendered a true judgment.” They may not mourn 
{mitabbelitn)^ but may grieve (^onenim)^ the latter signifying 
grieving in silence. 

The mourners’ meal should not be prepared for them, as it is 
said, Ye shall not eat over him whose blood has been shed (Lev. 
19:26). The court that imposed the death penalty would taste no 
food all that day. 

7. The condemned man is not permitted to speak with his broth¬ 
ers and relatives in order to gain time. He should be given wine 
and frankincense to drink to dull his suffering, and he should be 
urged to make confession, for whosoever confesses has a share in 
the world to come. And indeed we find in the case of Achan that 
Joshua said to him, **My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord, 
the God of Israel, and ma\e confession unto Him, and tell me 
now what thou hast done; hide nothing from me:* And Achan 
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answered Joshua, and said, a truth I have sinned against the 
Lord, the God of Israel, and thus and thus have I done** (Josh. 
7:19, 20). 

Why does this verse say, and thus and thus? To indicate that 
Achan committed sacrilege twice over. And why 7 have sinned? 
I, and not my wife, have sinned. It is I, and not my children, who 
have sinned. This shows that he confessed in good faith. 

And how is it known that his confession made atonement for 
him.? Because it is written further on, And Joshua said, *'Why 
hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall trouble thee this day** {ibid, 
7:25). This day thou shalt be troubled; in the world to come thou 
shalt not be troubled. And it is written elsewhere, And the sons of 
Zerah: Zimri, and Ethan, and Heman, and Calcol, and Dara: 
five of them in all (i Chr. 2:6). Do we not know that there were 
five of them in all? But this shows that Achan ben Zerah was 
included in the world to come. 

8. At the death of one who had severed all ties with his people 
no rites whatsoever should be observed. His brothers and relatives 
should dress in white and cloak themselves in white. They should 
eat, drink, and be merry, for an enemy of God has perished. As 
it is written, Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee? And 
do not I strive with those that rise up against Thee? I hate them 
with utmost hatred; I count them mine enemies (Ps. 139:21-22). 

9. No rites whatsoever should be denied those who were executed 
by the state. 

At what point should the family begin counting the days of 
mourning for them? 

From the time they despair of asking for the body, even though 
they may still hope to steal it. 

Whosoever steals is as if he shed blood—^and not only shed 
blood, but also worshiped idols, committed acts of unchastity, 
and profaned the Sabbath. Similarly, whosoever steals past cus¬ 
toms is as if he shed blood—and not only shed blood, but also 
worshiped idols, committed acts of unchastity, and profaned the 
Sabbath. Likewise, whosoever steals past the herem is as if he 
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shed blood—and not only shed blood, but also worshiped idols, 
committed acts of unchastity, and profaned the Sabbath. 

10. No rites whatsoever should be denied to a person who falls 
into the sea, or is swept away by a river, or is devoured by a wild 
beast. 

At what point should the family begin counting the days of 
mourning? 

From the time they give up searching for the body. 

If it is found limb by limb, the counting may not begin until 
the head or the greater part of the corpse is found. 

Rabbi Judah said: “The spinal column or the skull constitutes 
the greater part of the corpse.” 

11. A woman whose husband has been crucified in the city in 
which she resides, or a man whose wife has been crucified in the 
same city, or a child whose father or mother has been crucified in 
the same city, should not remain in that city unless it is as large 
as Antioch. Even so, one should not continue to reside on the 
same side, but should move to the other side. 

How long is this forbidden? 

Until the flesh has wasted away, the features no longer being 
discernible from the skeleton. 

12. The School of Shammai said: “Whosoever has divorced his 
wife may not dwell in the same alley or courtyard with her. If 
the alley belongs to both of them, he should transfer his entrance 
to the other side. If the courtyard belongs to both, one should 
vacate it for the other, and it is the woman who should make 
way for the man.” 

When does this apply ? 

If she has remarried, or even if she did not remarry, if her 
former husband had been a priest. 

Under what circumstances? 

If she was divorced after marriage; but if after betrothal—and 
similarly in the case of a brother’s widow released with the rite 
of halisah —^he need not move, for he is not likely to take liberties 
with her. 
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CHAPTER III 

1. A onc-day-old infant who died is, to his father, mother, and 
all his relatives, like a full-fledged bridegroom; and not only an 
infant who had lived for a whole day, but even one whose head 
or the greater part of whose body had emerged alive—the Sages 
having spoken merely in terms of what generally happens. 

2. He should be carried to the cemetery in a kerchief and may be 
interred by a woman and two men. 

Abba Saul says: “By a man and two women.” 

They said to him: “A man may not be alone with two women.” 

People should neither line up nor recite the mourners’ blessing 
for an infant who died before he was thirty days old. 

An infant of thirty days to twelve months is carried out by a 
procession of men and women in a casket borne in outstretched 
arms. An infant of twelve months to three years is carried out by 
a procession of men and women in a casket borne on the 
shoulder. 

Rabbi Judah says: “If the father wishes to honor a child less 
than three years old, a coffin may be brought out to the cemetery 
for him.” 

3. A three-year-old should be carried out on a bier. 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “If he is three and his limbs are like those 
of a two-year-old, he is borne on a bier. If he is two and his limbs 
are like those of a three-year-old, he is borne on a bier.” 

Simeon the brother of Azariah says: “Whoever is carried out 
on a bier should be publicly acclaimed.” 

Rabbi Meir said in the name of Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah: 
“Whenever a child is known to the community, the public takes 
part in his rites; whenever a child is not known to the commu- 
ity, the public does not take part in his rites.” 

Rabbi said in the name of Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah: “Even 
if he was known only to his neighbors.” 
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4. As for a funeral oration: In the case of the poor, it should be 
delivered for a three-year-old; in the case of the rich, for a four- 
year-old. 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “In the case of the poor, for a six-year-old; 
in the case of the rich, for a seven-year-old ” 

Children of the rich are like children of Sages; children of 
Sages are like children of royalty—and their funeral rites must 
be attended. 

5. A child who knew how to manage his affairs should be eulo¬ 
gized in his own right. If he had no good works to his credit, the 
works of his fathers are recited in his praise; if his fathers have 
no good works to their credit, the works of his relatives are re¬ 
cited in his praise. 

A bride should be eulogized either by praise of her father’s 
house, or by praise of her father-in-law’s house, for through mar¬ 
riage she may rise, but not fall, in status. A funeral oration may 
not be woven out of nothing, but a core of truth may be embel¬ 
lished. 

6. Rabbi Judah says: “In Jerusalem they used to say: ‘Do good, 
so that your praise may walk ahead of your bier!’ In Judah they 
used to say: ‘Do good, so that your praise may walk behind your 
bierl* In Jerusalem, however, only the actual works of the dead 
were recited before his bier. But in Judah he was eulogized by 
praise that applied to him, and by praise that did not apply to 
him. As for those who walked behind the bier, they responded 
only with the praise that applied to him.” 

7. From the age of twenty to thirty, the deceased is carried out 
as a bridegroom. 

From the age of thirty to forty, he is carried out as a brother. 

From the age of forty to fifty, he is carried out as a father. 

Rabbi Simeon says; “From the age of thirty to forty: If he has 
children, or if his coeval has children, he is carried out as a father; 
if not, he is carried out as a brother. From the age of forty to 
fifty: If he has grandchildren, or if his coeval has grandchildren, 
he is carried out as a father; if not, he is carried out as a brother.” 
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8. Whosoever dies before he is fifty has been cut down before his 
time. 

At the age of fifty-two: this is the death of Samuel the Rama- 
thite. 

At the age of sixty: this is the death of which Scripture speaks, 
for it is said: Thou shah come to thy grave in ripe age, li\e a 
shoc\ of corn cometh in its season (Job 5:26). 

At the age of seventy: this is the death of divine love, for it is 
said: The days of our years are threescore and ten (Ps. 90:10). 

At the age of eighty: this is the death of “strength,” for it is 
said: Or even by reason of strength fourscore years (Ps. 90:10). 

Similarly, Barzilai said to David: I am this day fourscore years 
old, can / discern between good and bad? (2 Sam. 19:36). 

After this, life is anguish. 

9. If one dies on the first day of his illness, it is a death of wrath. 
On the second day: a harried death. 

On the third day: death by plague. 

On the fourth or fifth day: he is thrust to death. 

On the sixth day: the death of which Scripture speaks. 

On the seventh day: a death of divine love. 

After this, he dies in torment. 

10. Rabbi Hanina ben Antigonus said: “An old man who had 
eaten abdominal fat or profaned the Sabbath is cut off before his 
time. What tells us that he was cut off before his time, if not this: 

“If one dies on the third day of his illness, he is cut down before 
his time. 

“On the fourth or fifth day: he is thrust to death, 

“On the sixth day: the death of which Scripture speaks. 

“On the seventh day: a death of divine love. 

“After this, he dies in torment.” 

11. Rabbi Judah said: “The early Hasidim used to be afflicted 
with intestinal illness for about ten to twenty days before their 
death, so that they might be wholly purged and arrive pure in the 
hereafter, for it is said: The refining pot is for silver, and furnace 
for gold; but the hord trieth the hearts" (Prov. 17:3). 
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CHAPTER IV 

1. With respect to all those mentioned in the Torah for whom a 
priest must defile himself—^his father and mother, his son and 
daughter, his brother and sister, and his wife—Rabbi ‘Akiba says: 
“For kin once removed from them, he should mourn and grieve, 
but not defile himself.” 

Rabbi Simeon says: “Only in the case of a grandparent or 
grandchild.” 

The Sages say: “The priest should join in mourning with those 
for whom he would have to mourn; he need not join in mourn¬ 
ing with those for whom he would not have to mourn.” 

2. If there is doubt whether or not this is his brother, or if there 
is a doubt whether or not this is his son, the priest should mourn 
and grieve, but not defile himself. 

3. For a woman betrothed to him, the priest should neither 
mourn, nor grieve, nor defile himself. For a woman divorced 
from him, even though she has borne him children, he should 
neither mourn, nor grieve, nor defile himself. 

4. For a widow married to a High Priest, and for a divorc& or 
hdlusah married to a common priest, the priest in each case should 
mourn and grieve, but not defile himself. 

What is the interval of *dninah? 

“From the day of death until the day of burial.” So Rabbi 
Meir. The Sages say: “ ’Aninah does not Ijind you for more than 
a single day.” 

5. In the case of his betrothed sister, Rabbi Meir says: “The priest 
must defile himself.” 

Rabbi Judah and Rabbi Simeon say: “He should not defile 
himself.” 

In the case of a sister whose maidenhead had been accidentally 
injured. Rabbi Meir says: “He must defile himself.” 
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Rabbi Judah and Rabbi Simeon say: “He should not defile him¬ 
self.” 

All agree that he should not defile himself for a sister who had 
been raped or seduced. All agree that he should defile himself for 
one who has come of age. The general rule is: Whenever she is 
fit for a High Priest, he should defile himself for her; whenever 
she is not fit for a High Priest, he should not defile himself for her. 

6. In the case of all those of whom it is said that for them a priest 
should defile himself, it is not a matter of choice—^it is mandatory. 

Rabbi Simeon says: “It is a matter of choice.” 

Rabbi Judah says: “It is mandatory. It happened that the wife 
of Joseph the Priest died on Passover Eve, and he did not want to 
defile himself for her. The Sages thereupon pushed him down 
and defiled him against his will, the while they said to him: ‘It 
is not a matter of choice—it is mandatory.* ” 

7. How long does he defile himself for her? 

Rabbi Meir says: “All that day.” 

Rabbi Simeon says: “Up to three days.** 

Rabbi Judah in the name of Rabbi Tarfon says: “Until the 
tomb is sealed.** 

It happened that when Simeon ben Jehozadak died in Lud, 
his brother Johanan came from Galilee to defile himself by touch¬ 
ing the boulder after the tomb had been sealed. Inquiry was made 
of the Sages, who ruled: “He may not defile himself; but open 
the tomb for him so that he may look.*’ 

It happened that a certain child had bequeathed his property 
to strangers, passing over his immediate family. The members 
of his family came forth and contested his action, saying, “Let 
him be exhumed.” Inquiry was made of the Sages, who ruled: 
“He may not be exhumed. After the tomb has been sealed, the 
dead may not be stirred from his place,** 

An alternate reason: “Since he is dead, the hair has undergone 
a change.” 

8. A common priest who has defiled himself for his close kin 
should not do so for strangers, even on the same day. 
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When does this apply? 

If pallbearers and those who inter the dead are present. If, 
however, these are not present, he must defile himself. Should 
others arrive while he is defiling himself, he must withdraw to 
a clean place. 

9. If there are two roads there, one close by and defiled, the other 
far off and clean, if the procession takes the one far off, he should 
walk along with them; otherwise, let him take the one close by 
out of deference to the public. 

10. While burying his dead, the priest may assist in the burial of 
strangers, so long as he stands inside the tomb. Once he with¬ 
draws, he may not defile himself. 

Should he become defiled again on the same day, Rabbi Tarfon 
says: “He incurs a penalty.” 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “He does not.” 

If he became defiled after that day, all agree that he is liable, 
because he has invalidated the first day of counting. 

11. A priest should defile himself for close kin even when they 
are disqualified for the priesthood, as in the case of his son and 
daughter who are Netinim or bastards, or his brother and sister 
who are Netinim or bastards. For these he should defile himself, 
but not for those born of a bondsmaid, a Gentile, or some other 
alien source. 

12. A High Priest who defiles himself for the dead, lets his hair 
grow, or rends his clothes is to be punished by forty lashes. In 
every instance where a Nazirite must shave his head because of 
corpse defilement, the High Priest should receive stripes; when¬ 
ever a Nazirite need not shave his head, the High Priest should 
not receive stripes. 

13. A common priest who has defiled himself or has entered a 
cemetery is subject to forty stripes. If he has entered a dwelling 
of heathens, an area inhabited by heathens, or an area of a 
plowed-up grave, or if he has left the Land of Israel, he should 
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be flogged into submission. If he has entered a field in which all 
traces of a grave are lost, no penalty is incurred unless he traverses 
the whole of it. 

14. A priest may travel abroad and so defile himself in order to 
engage in a civil or capital case; to sanctify the new moon or to 
intercalate the year; to save his field from a heathen, and if he is 
a lawyer, even to contest a claim; to study Torah; or to take a 
wife. 

Rabbi Judah says: “He may go abroad if he has no one with 
whom to study. Otherwise, he should not defile himself.” 

Rabbi Jose says: “He may go abroad even if he has someone 
with whom to study, for not from every man is one able to learn.” 

It so happened in the case of Joseph the Priest, who defiled 
himself by traveling abroad to study with his master in Sidon. 

15. A priest should defile himself for a piece of bone from his 
deceased father the size of a barley grain, but not for a limb from 
a living person, even in the case of his father. 

It happened that a gangrenous swelling appeared on Joseph 
ben Piskan’s leg, and a surgeon came to operate. “Let me know,” 
he said, “when the leg is hanging by a hair.” 

The surgeon operated, and told him when it was hanging by 
a hair. He called his son Nehoniah and said to him, “Nehoniah, 
my son, until now you were obliged to attend me. From now on 
you are not obliged to attend me, for it is of such a case that the 
Sages have said: ‘A man should not defile himself for the limb 
from a living person, not even from his father.’ ” 

When the Sages learned of this, they said: “Of this it is writ¬ 
ten: My soul IS continually in my hand; yet have I not forgotten 
Thy Law (Ps. 119:109), and it is said: There is a righteous man 
that perisheth in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man 
that prolongeth his life in his evil doing (Eccl. 7:15).” 

16. If a priest finds a met miswah, he must attend to its needs 
and burial. 

When is a corpse a met miswah ? 
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Whenever he did call out and the townspeople did not hear his 
cry. 

If, however, he calls out and the townspeople do hear his cry, 
this is not a met miswah. 

Rabbi says: “It is always a met miswah, until enough pall¬ 
bearers and those to inter it are there. If, however, enough of 
them are already there, this is not a met miswah.** 

17. In the case of a High Priest and a Nazirite finding a met 
miswah. Rabbi Eliezer says: “The High Priest should defile him¬ 
self, not the Nazirite, for the latter must bring a sacrifice for his 
defilement, whereas the former need not do so.** 

The Sages say: “The Nazirite should defile himself, even if he 
has to bring a hundred sacrifices, and not the High Priest; for the 
sanctity of the one is from his mother’s womb, whereas the sanc¬ 
tity of the other is not. The holiness of the one is for a lifetime, 
whereas the holiness of the other is temporary.” 

All agree that when a High Priest and a Multigarbed Priest 
find a corpse, the Multigarbed Priest must defile himself. 

A Multigarbed Priest and a Deputy High Priest: The Deputy 
High Priest should defile himself. 

A Deputy High Priest and one who had temporarily replaced 
the High Priest: the Temporary High Priest should defile him¬ 
self. 

A Temporary High Priest and a chaplain: the chaplain should 
defile himself. 

A chaplain and a common priest: the common priest should 
defile himself. 

A common priest and a Levite: the Levite should defile him¬ 
self. 

A Levite and an Israelite: the Israelite should defile himself. 

If both are of equal status, the more zealous of the two should 
defile himself. If they are both zealous, either one who wishes to 
do so may defile himself. 

18. If the met miswah is found lying between an uncultivated 
field and a plowed field, he should be buried in the uncultivated 
field. 
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Between a plowed field and a sown field: he should be buried in 
the plowed field. 

Between a sown field and an orchard: he should be buried in 
the sown field. 

Between an orchard and a vineyard: he should be buried in the 
orchard. 

If both fields are alike, he should be buried in the nearer of 
the two. If both are close by, one may bury him in whichever 
one chooses. 

19. Rabbi ‘Akiba said: “This is how I began attending upon the 
Sages: Early one morning I arose and found a slain man. I car¬ 
ried him a distance of three Sabbath limits, until I brought him 
to a burial place and interred him. When I came and excitedly 
declared the matter to the Sages, they said to me: ‘Every single 
step that you took is accounted to you as if you had shed blood.’ 

“I then applied to myself the principle of a minori ad majus: 
Having thought to do good, I sinned; had I thought to do less 
—^how much more so!” 

Whenever they recalled the incident to Rabbi ‘Akiba, he would 
say: “This is how I began to acquire merit.” 


CHAPTER V 

1. A mourner is forbidden to engage in work throughout the 
seven days of mourning: he, his sons, his daughters, his slaves, 
his bondmaids, and his cattle. Just as he himself is forbidden to 
work, so are others forbidden to work for him. 

2. A task may be done for the mourner so as to prevent an irrepa¬ 
rable loss: his grain may be stored for him; his grape vat may be 
trodden for him; his jugs may be sealed for him. 

3. As for his tossed olives. Rabbi Judah says: “One may set the 
first beam of the press, and let him complete the process after 
mourning.” 

“But they will spoil,” said Rabbi Jose to him, “so let it be com¬ 
pleted at once.” 
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4. As for his vessels that are ready for sealing, Rabbi Judah says: 
“One may cover them with planks, and let him complete the 
process after mourning.” 

“But they will spoil,” said Rabbi Jose to him, “so let it be com¬ 
pleted at once.” 

5. In the case of flax to be raised from the retting, or wool to be 
raised from the dyer’s kettle, if others are there, they should draw 
it out in his presence. If not, he may draw it out in private. 

6* His field may be sprinkled for seeding. His flax may be sown 
in time for the rainfall. So Rabbi Eliezer. The Sages say: “What 
if it is not sown with his flax? It can still be sown with some other 
seed. What if not this week? It can still be sown some other 
week.” 

7. If he is the only baker in town or the only shopkeeper in town, 
he may carry on privately out of regard for the public. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai says: “If he is the town bathhouse 
attendant or barber and the time of the festival is approaching, he 
may carry on privately out of regard for the public.” 

8. If, while in the course of a haircut, they came and told him, 
“Your father has died,” he should finish, whether he is the barber 
or the client. 

9. Laborers engaged by a mourner are forbidden to work for 
him in his home; in their own homes, they are permitted to do so. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “A day laborer may not work 
for him in either place. A contract worker may not do so in the 
mourner’s home; he may in his own home. 

“Work on anything rooted in the soil is forbidden, in either 
case. If it is carried on in another town, it is permitted, in cither 
case.” 

10. A mourner stricken by one death after another may crop his 
hair with a knife or a clipper, but not with shears. If his clothes 
are soiled, he may rinse them with cold water, but not with urine. 
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11. An excommunicant whose hair is too long for him to bear 
may crop it with a knife or a clipper, but not with shears. If his 
clothes are soiled, he may rinse them with cold water, but not 
with urine. 

12. The mourner and the excommunicant are permitted to wear 
shoes while they are traveling on the highway, but as soon as they 
reach the city they must take them off. And this applies to every¬ 
body on the Ninth of Ab or during a public fast. 

13. One who died while still under a ban should be stoned. It is 
not that a great heap of stones should be raised over him as in the 
case of Achan, rather a court messenger takes a stone and puts it 
on the coffin so that the law of stoning might be carried out. 

14. An excommunicant may not read Scripture for the public, 
and Scripture should not be read to him. He may not recite Mish- 
nah for the public, and Mishnah should not be recited to him. 
He may, however, read Scripture and recite Mishnah to himself, 
so as not to forget what he has learned. Others may hire him 
and may be hired by him, not by way of doing him a favor, but 
so as not to slam the door in his face. 

15. One banned by the people of his town is not under ban for 
those of another town: 

If by the town, not for students. 

If by students, not for Sages. 

If by Sages, not for the Nasi*. 

One banned by the Nasi* is under ban for all the nation. 

16. If one of the excommunicators has died, his colleagues—^if he 
had so empowered them—may release the person under the ban. 
Otherwise, they may not release him. 

17. No ban may last less than thirty days; no rebuke may last 
less than seven days. 

18. Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel says: “Whosoever has felt the 
outstretched arm of the court, even though they turn and take 
him back, will not leave the world in peace.*’ 
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1. A mourner is forbidden to read from the Torah, the Prophets, 
or the Writings; to recite Mishnah or Talmud, Halahpt or *Agga- 
dot; and is forbidden bathing, anointing, wearing shoes, or the 
marital bed. He is required to cover his head and to invert the 
bed. 

It happened that Rabban Gamaliel bathed on the first night 
after his wife’s death. His disciples said to him, “Did you not 
teach us that ‘A mourner is forbidden to bathe on the first 
night’?” 

“I am not hke other men,” he replied to them, “I am asthenic.” 

2. If others greet him, he must tell them, “I am a mourner.” On 
the first and second day, he should tell them, “I am a mourner.” 
On the third day, he may return the greeting in a hushed voice, 
but should not be the first to greet them. 

3. On the first day, he may not put on tefillin. On the second day, 
he should put them on, taking them off on the third day and at 
any time during the Hb'ah that others come to comfort him. So 
Rabbi Eliezer. 

Rabbi Joshua says: “He may not put on tefillin on the first or 
second day. On the third day, he should put them on, taking 
them off at any time during the sib‘ah that others come to com¬ 
fort him.” 

4. If another person died in the same town, the mourner should 
not join the funeral procession during the first or second day of 
his own mourning. On the third, he may go forth and stand in 
the mourners* row to be comforted, but not to comfort others. 

When does this apply? 

If there are already enough pallbearers and those to inter the 
dead. If, however, there are not enough of them, he must join 
the procession even on the first day. 
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5. If a person came from afar to visit his family and found 
them in mourning: on the second or third day, he may complete 
the mourning with them; on the fourth or fifth day, he must 
count seven days for himself. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “If he found them sitting in 
mourning, even on the third day, he must count for himself; if 
he did not find them sitting in mourning, even on the second day, 
he must count for himself.” 

6/7. On the first or second day, he must not engage in work, 
even if it means taking food from the paupers’ plate. On the third 
day, he may work in private. He should work neither in a field 
close to town nor in one near a highway, but may work privately 
in his garden. Similarly, a woman should work neither on the 
rooftop nor in the courtyard, but may work in her house so long 
as she is not seen by her neighbors. 

8. If a dog that ate a piece of flesh from a corpse the size of an 
olive enters a house, and dies there three days later, the house is 
clean. If it dies before that time, the house is defiled. 

9. It takes three days for seed of the five species to take root. Be¬ 
fore Passover, they are forbidden; after this, they are permitted. 

10. Within three days of the Sabbath, one may not set out in a 
caravan. 

Within three days of the Sabbath, one may not go off to a war 
not divinely enjoined. 

Within three days of the Sabbath, one may not put out to sea. 

11. On the first and second day of his mourning, the mourner 
should not enter the Temple Mount. On the third, he may enter 
and walk around to the left. 

Who are they who circle to the left? A mourner, an excommu¬ 
nicant, one who had someone sick at home, and one concerned 
about a lost object. 

“What’s wrong that you’re walking to the left?” 

“I am a mourner.” 
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They would then say to him, “May He who dwells in this 
House comfort you.” 

Or, “I am banned.” 

They would then say to him,“May He who dwells in this 
House put it into their hearts to take you back.” So Rabbi Meir. 
Said Rabbi Jose to him, “You make it sound as if they have done 
him an injustice. Rather say, ‘May He who dwells in this House 
put it into your heart to obey the word of your fellows that they 
may take you back.’ ” 

To one who had someone sick at home, they would say, “May 
He who dwells in this House show mercy to him.” If he is not 
mortally ill: “May He show him mercy at once.” It once happened 
that the daughter of a certain woman fell sick. The mother went 
up to the Temple Mount, walked around to the left, and did not 
budge from there until they came and told her, “She has re¬ 
covered.” 

To one concerned about a lost object, they would say, “May 
He who dwells in this House put it into the heart of the one who 
found it to return it to you at once.” It happened that Eleazar 
ben Hananiah ben Hezekiah ben Garon lost a Torah Scroll, one 
that had cost him a hundred minas. He went up, walked around 
to the left, and did not budge from there until they came and 
told him, “Master, the Torah Scroll has been found.” 

12. For from the very beginning Solomon built the Temple only 
on this condition: If anyone is in distress, let him come there and 
pray. If there be in the land famine, if there be pestilence, if there 
be blasting or mildew, locust or caterpillar; if their enemy besiege 
them in the land of their cities; whatsoever plague, whatsoever 
sichjtess there be; what prayer and supplication soever be made 
by any man ... (i Kings 8:37-38). 

From the verse I know that this applies to an individual. And 
what of a community? Scripture reads. Of all Thy people Israel 
{ibid,). 

From the verse I know that this applies to an Israelite. And 
what of a Gentile? Scripture reads. Moreover, concerning the 
stranger that is not of Thy people Israel {ibid, 8:41). 
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How do I know that this is true for one who prays that he 
may have children, or even for material things? Scripture reads, 
What prayer and supplication soever be made (ibid. 8:38). 

Lest one should think that this is true also of someone who 
prays for children, even when that would not be good for him; 
for material things, even when that would not be good for him: 
Scripture reads, Whose heart Thou \nowest—for Thou, even 
Thou only, \nowest the hearts of all the children of men {ibid. 
8:39). What is good for him, do Thou grant him. 

And how do I know that men should not persist in their sin? 
Scripture reads. Who shall \now every man the plague of his 
own heart, and spread forth his hands toward this House (ibid. 
8:38). 


CHAPTER VII 

1. The Sabbath is counted among the days of mourning and 
does not cut off the mourning period; the festival cuts off the 
mourning period and is not counted among the days of mourn¬ 
ing. 

Rabbi Eliezer says: “Since the destruction of the Temple, Pen¬ 
tecost is like the Sabbath.” 

Rabban Gamaliel says: “New Year’s Day and the Day of 
Atonement are like the festivals.” 

The Sages say: “It is neither as this one says nor as the other 
one says, but rather, Pentecost is like the festivals, New Year’s 
Day and the Day of Atonement are like the Sabbath.” 

2. If one has a death in the family a day before the festival, he 
should suspend mourning during the entire festival and count 
six days after the festival. If two days before the festival, he should 
suspend mourning during the entire festival and count five days 
after the festival. If three days before the festival, he need no 
longer invert the bed. 

Rabbi Eliezer says: “Even an hour.” 

Rabban Gamaliel says: “The School of Shammai say, ‘Three 
days’; the School of Hillel say, ‘Even an hour.’ ” 
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3. Abba Saul says: “Whosoever has buried his dead three days 
before the festival is released from the obligations of lib*ah; if 
eight days before the festival, from the obligations of ieloiim. 
And the law follows his view. 

4. If he has buried his dead eight days before the festival, he may, 
if he wishes, cut his hair and wash his clothes on the eve of the 
festival. If he did not do so on the eve of the festival, he may not 
do so until the seloSim are completed. 

5. Whosoever has buried his dead two days before the end of a 
festival must suspend mourning during the entire festival and 
then count seven days, the public paying their respects to him for 
five days after the festival. If seven days before the end of a festi¬ 
val, he should suspend mourning during the entire festival and 
then count seven days, the public not attending him at all after 
the festival. 

6. During the days that he counts after the festival, neither his 
slaves nor his cattle need remain idle. It is rather he and his rela¬ 
tives along with him who should take on mourning. 

7. The festival is counted for the mourner in the reckoning of 
selosim, but not in the reckoning of sib‘ah. A mourner during 
the festival is as if he were not a mourner. Nevertheless, he should 
take on mourning privately. 

The general rule is: For whatever concerns the public, the fes¬ 
tival is counted for him in the reckoning of sib*ah; for whatever 
does not concern the public, it is not counted for him in the 
reckoning of sib*ah. 

8. For mourning, thirty days. 

For calendering, thirty days. 

For haircutting, thirty days. 

For collecting a loan, thirty days. 

For the captive woman, thirty days. 

For betrothal, thirty days. 

For marriage, thirty days. 

For tokens of virginity, thirty days. 
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For a widow, thirty days. 

For a brother’s childless widow, thirty days. 

Thirty days, for subjecting one’s wife to a vow. 

Thirty days, for an undefined Nazirite vow. 

9. In the case of mourning, how so? 

For it is said: And the children of Israel wept for Moses in the 
plains of Moab thirty days (Deut. 34:8). 

10. In the case of calendering, how so? 

A mourner may not wear calendered clothes. 

What are calendered clothes? 

Clothes that have gone through the press. So Rabbi Meir. But 
the Sages say: "Dyed clothes, but not those that are white.” 

Rabbi says: “White, but not those that are dyed; new, but not 
those that are worn out.” 

It is permitted to wear a belt, a fillet, cloth slippers, and a head 
turban; and it is permitted to send out clothes for calendering 
within thirty days. 

11. In the case of hair-cutting, how so? 

A mourner may not cut his hair: from his head, his moustache, 
his beard, or from any part of him. Just as cutting the hair is for¬ 
bidden during sib'ah, so is it forbidden after sib‘ah. Just as cutting 
the hair is forbidden, so is cutting the nails forbidden. A woman 
may cut her hair after sib‘ah. 

12. In the case of collecting a loan, how so? 

Whosoever makes a loan to his companion without term may 
not demand it of him until thirty days have gone by. 

13. In the case of a captive woman, how so? 

For it is said: And she shall shave her head and **do** her nails 
(Deut. 21:12); she must shave her head and cut her nails. So 
Rabbi Eliezer. Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “She must shave her head and 
let her nails grow.” 

Rabbi Eliezer argues: “The word meCd'seh (‘doing’) is used 
with reference to the head, and the word ma‘aseh is used with 
reference to the nails. Just as the word used in the case of the 
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head refers to cutting hair, so the word used in the case of the 
nails refers to cutting nails/* 

Rabbi ‘AWba argues: ‘*Ma‘aseh is used with reference to the 
head, and ma‘aseh is used with reference to the nails. Just as the 
word in the case of the head intends an eyesore, so the word in 
the case of the nails intends an eyesore.” 

There is proof for Rabbi Eliezcr’s view from the case of Mephi- 
bosheth son of Saul, for it is said: And Mephibosheth the son of 
Saul came down to meet the \ing; and he had neither dressed 
(^'done**) his feet, nor trimmed (^'done**) his beard (2 Sam. 

There is proof for Rabbi ‘Akiba’s view: Till his hair was grown 
li\e eagles' feathers, and his nails li\e birds' claws (Dan. 4:30). 

And she shall put the raiment of her captivity from off her 
(Deut. 21 :i3): If she was wearing beautiful clothes, he should 
dress her in black; if she was wearing bracelets, earrings, and 
rings, they must be taken away from her so that she might ap¬ 
pear plain. 

And she shall remain in thy house {}bid^ : She must dwell in 
his house, in order that he might see her in her drabness when 
she comes in and goes out. 

And bewail her father and her mother {ibid) : her father and 
mother, literally. So Rabbi Eliezer. Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “By her 
father and her mother, idolatry is specifically meant; and it is so 
written: Who say to a stoc\: 'Thou art my father,' and to a stone: 
'Thou hast brought us forth' (Jer. 2:27). 

A full month (Deut. ibid): Rabbi Eliezer says: “She must 
wait a month; all other women, three months.” But Rabbi ‘Akiba 
says: "month —^here are thirty days; a /«//—here are two months; 
and after that {ibid) includes the third month.** 

When docs this apply? 

If she is unwilling to be converted. If, however, she is willing 
to be converted, he should have her immerse herself and manumit 
her, and may then marry her at once. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “He should have her immerse 
herself in token of bondage and manumit her, and may then 
marry her at once.’* 
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And why is all this necessary? So that holy seed should not 
become intermixed with the heathen nations. For it is better that 
the children of Israel eat the flesh of a dying animal that has been 
ritually slaughtered, rather than downright carrion. 

14. In the case of betrothal, how so? 

One may not arrange a banquet to celebrate a betrothal during 
the thirty days of mourning. 

15. In the case of marriage, how so? 

One may not arrange a wedding feast during the thirty days. 
If, however, the banquet was prepared and his father or father- 
in-law died, he should consummate the marriage as a matter of 
religious duty, and then withdraw until after sib‘ah. When does 
this apply? In case his father or father-in-law died. 

If, however, his wife died, he may not marry another woman 
until three festivals have gone by. 

“Two festivals,” says Rabbi Judah, “and he may marry her on 
the third.” 

When does this apply? 

In case he has children. If, however, he has no children, or has 
small children, he may remarry even after thirty days. It hap¬ 
pened that when Rabbi Tarfon’s wife died, he proposed to his 
wife’s sister while still in mourning: “Come home with me and 
raise your sister’s children.” Nevertheless, he did not consummate 
the marriage even after thirty days. 

16. In the case of tokens of virginity, how so? 

Within thirty days after marriage, a husband may claim the 
absence of virginity; after thirty days, he may not advance this 
claim. 

17. In the case of a widow, how so? 

If the man presses her to get married, and she puts him off, or 
if she presses him to get married, and he puts her off, she is given 
thirty days to get ready. If to prepare a trousseau, twelve months. 
Just as time is given to the woman, so is it given to the man. 

18. In the case of a brother’s childless widow, how so? 

If the sister-in-law says within thirty days, “He has not been 
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intimate with me,” he is compelled to perform holisah. After 
thirty days he is not compelled to do so. 

19. In the case of subjecting one’s wife to a vow, how so? 

If one vows that his wife is to derive no benefit from him for 
up to thirty days, he should arrange for someone to support her; 
beyond this, he must divorce her and pay her marriage settlement. 

20. In the case of an undefined Nazirite vow, how so? 

An undefined Nazirite vow lasts thirty days. Whether he said, 
“Lo, I am a Nazirite for thirty days,” or whether he said, “Lo, 
I am a Nazirite’—at the outset, it is thirty days. 

As for one who has fulfilled his Nazirite vow abroad and then 
came to the Land of Israel, the School of Shanunai says, “He is 
a Nazirite for thirty days”; the School of Hillel says, “He is a 
Nazirite all over again,” 

21. Whosoever dwells in the Land of Israel for thirty days must 
put up a mezuzah, but he who rents a house must do so at once. 

Whosoever dwells outside the Land of Israel need not put up 
a mezuzah, but he who rents a house must do so after fifty days. 

Whosoever dwells in a bourgos for thirty days must put up a 
mezuzah. 

22. Whosoever buys a suckling from his fellow, in the case of 
small cattle, it should be tended for thirty days; in the case of 
large cattle, fifty days. 

Rabbi Jose says: “In the case of small cattle, three months, for 
their needs are many.” 

As to care of a firstling, in the case of small cattle, it should be 
tended for thirty days; in the case of large cattle, fifty days. 

Rabbi Jose says: “In the case of small cattle, three months, for 
their needs are many.” 

23. As for an old su]{\ah, the School of Shammai declares it un¬ 
fit; the School of Hillel declares it fit, so long as it is renovated 
in some way. 

What is meant by an old sukkah? 
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One built thirty days before Tabernacles. If, however, it was 
built for the sake of Tabernacles, even a year before, it is fit. 

24. Seedless onions and Egyptian beans that were denied water 
for thirty days before the New Year are counted with the produce 
of that year and may be retained during the Sabbatical year; if 
for less time, they are not counted with the produce of that year 
and may not be retained during the Sabbatical year. 

25. Whosoever plants a tree, sinks a vine, or grafts a tree thirty 
days before the New Year should count that as a year and may 
retain the produce during the Sabbatical year; if less time than 
that, he may not count it as a year or retain its produce during 
the Sabbatical year. 

Rabbi Judah says: “Grafts that do not take root within three 
days are not going to take root.” 

Rabbi Simeon says: “Grafts that do not take root within two 
weeks are not grafts.” 

The fruit of such planting is forbidden until the fifteenth of 
Shebat. 


CHAPTER VIII 

1. One may go out to the cemetery for thirty days to inspect the 
dead for a sign of life, without fear that this smacks of heathen 
practice. For it happened that a man was inspected after thirty 
days, and he went on to live twenty-five years; still another went 
on to have five children and died later. 

2. A canopy should be made for the “bride” and the “groom” 
from which both that which is fit and that which is unfit for food 
may be suspended. So Rabbi Meir. Rabbi Judah says: “Only that 
which is unfit for food may be suspended from it.” 

What things may be suspended from itf 
Nuts unsuited for food; pomegranates unsuited for food; 
loaves unsuited for food; strips of purple; lagenae or flasks of 
myrrh oil. 
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And what are the things that may not be suspended from it? 
Nuts fit for food; pomegranates fit for food; loaves fit for food; 
lagenae and flasks of sweet oil. 

The general rule is: It is forbidden to benefit from whatever 
is hung on a canopy. 

3. Strings of fish and pieces of meat may be scattered before 
brides and grooms in the dry season, not in the rainy season; 
in no case, however, pieces of cooked fish, mushrooms, and truf¬ 
fles, or sesame, although a spoonful may be taken and cast. 

The general rule is: Whatever spoils may not be strewn before 
them. 

4. Pipes may be made to flow with wine and with oil before 
brides and grooms, without fear that this smacks of heathen 
practice, or that it is a squandering of food. It happened that when 
Judah and Hillel, the sons of Rabban Gamaliel, came to visit 
Rabbi Zakkai at Cabul, the people of the city ran pipes flowing 
with wine and with oil before them. 

5. Cattle may be fatally maimed and hamstrung at the death of 
kings. Whenever hamstringing involves fatal injury, the animal 
may not be eaten but benefit may be enjoyed from it; whenever 
hamstringing does not involve fatal injury, the animal may be 
eaten and, needless to say, benefit may be enjoyed from it. 

Which hamstringing involves fatal injury? 

That is, from the knee up. 

6. Pyres may be kindled for kings, but not for Nefi’im. When 
Rabban Gamaliel the Elder died, Akylas the proselyte kindled 
a pyre worth more than eighty minas in his honor, 

“Why did you do this?” they asked him. 

He said to them: “Because it is written: Thou shah die in 
peace; and with the burning of thy fathers, the former /(ings that 
were before thee, so shall they ma\e a burning for thee (Jer. 
34:5). And isn’t Rabban Gamaliel worth more than a hundred 
useless kings?” 

7. The hair of the “bride” may be let down, and the face of the 
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“groom” may be bared, and the “groom’s” inkwell and reed pen 
may be placed at his side, without fear that this smacks of heathen 
practice. 

Now when Rabban Gamaliel the Elder came to intercalate 
the year, he said: “Let seven elders be assembled.” 

Eight came in. When he arrived and found eight, he asked: 
“Who is it that came in without authority.?” 

Samuel the Little rose to his feet and said: “My master, I came 
in to ask for a ruling.” 

“What’s wrong, Eldad and Medad?” said Rabban Gamaliel 
to him, “For all Israel knows that if I had said that only two are 
to be admitted, you would have been one of them.” 

Samuel the Little asked: “May the key and ledger of a dead 
man be suspended from his coffin to heighten anguish?” 

When Samuel the Little died, his key and ledger were sus¬ 
pended from his coffin because he had no son. Rabban Gamaliel 
and Rabbi Eleazar eulogized him, saying: 

Over him it is well to weep; 

Over him it is well to mourn. 

When kings die, 

they leave their crowns to their children. 

The rich die, 

they leave their wealth to their children. 

Samuel the Little 

took the world’s treasures and went his way. 

Thus spoke he in the hour of his death: “Simeon and Ishmael, 
for the sword. The rest of the nation, for plunder. After this, 
great disasters will follow.” And he said this in Aramaic. 

8. When Rabban Simeon and Rabbi Ishmael were seized and sen¬ 
tenced to be executed. Rabbi Ishmael wept. 

“Son of the noble,” said Rabban Simeon to him, “you are but 
two steps away from the bosom of the righteous, and you weep?” 

“Is it because we are about to be killed that I weep?” he re¬ 
plied. “I weep because we are being executed like murderers and 
like Sabbath breakers.” 
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Rabban Simeon then said to him: “Perhaps while you were 
dining or while you were sleeping, a woman came to ask for a 
ruling about her menses, her defilement, or her cleanness, and 
the servant told her, ‘He is sleeping.* Whereas the Torah states: 
If thou afflict them in any wise (Exod. 22:22). And what is writ¬ 
ten after this.? My wrath shall wax hot, and I will \ill you with 
the sword {ibid, 22:23).” 

Some say: “It was Rabban Simeon who wept, and it was Rabbi 
Ishmael who spoke to him in this way.” 

When the news reached Rabbi ‘Akiba and Rabbi Judah ben 
Baba that Rabban Simeon and Rabbi Ishmael had been killed, 
they rose, girded their loins with sackcloth, rent their clothes, 
and said: “O Israel, our brethren, hear us! If good has been des¬ 
tined to come to the world, the first to receive it would have been 
Rabban Simeon and Rabbi Ishmael. But now that it has been 
revealed to Him who spoke and the world came into being, that 
dire punishments are ultimately destined for the world, they, 
therefore, have been taken from the world.” 

The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to heart, and 
godly men are ta\en away, none considering that the righteous 
is ta\en away from the evil to come (Isa. 57:1). 

And it also says: He entereth into peace, they rest in their beds, 
each one that wall^eth in his uprightness {ibid, 57:2). 

9. When the news that Rabbi ‘Akiba had been executed in Caesa¬ 
rea reached Rabbi Judah ben Betera and Rabbi Hanina ben Tar- 
dion, they rose, girded their loins with sackcloth, rent their clothes, 
and said: “O Israel, our brethren, hear us! Rabbi ‘Akiba has been 
executed not because he was suspected of robbery or because he 
did not put all his strength into the study of Torah. Rabbi ‘A^ba 
has been executed only as a sign. For it is written: Thus shall 
Ezef^iel be unto you a sign, according to all that he hath done 
shall ye do; when this cometh, then shall ye \now that I am the 
Lord God (Ezek. 24:24).” 

“In a short time from now no place in the Land of Israel will 
be found where bodies of the slain have not been cast. For it is 
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written: Sp€al{^: Thus sayeth the Lord—And the carcasses of men 
fall as dung upon the open field (Jer. 9:21).” 

Not long thereafter, it is said, Roman armies attacked and 
put the entire world into chaos. Within twelve months the coun¬ 
cils of Judah came to an end. For it is written: Tremble, ye 
women that are at ease. Be troubled, ye confident ones (Isa. 
32:11). women that are at ease refers to the councils. Ye con¬ 
fident ones refers to the circuses. 

It is said that twelve months had not gone by before everything 
that had been foretold happened to them. 

10. Rabbi Meir used to relate a parable about a king who ar¬ 
ranged a banquet and invited guests, without fixing a time for 
them to leave. The prudent among them began leaving during 
the ninth hour of the day. They arrived home and went to bed 
by daylight. Others rose to leave at sunset while the shops were 
still open and the lights burning. They arrived at their homes 
and went to bed by lamplight. Others left during the second and 
third hour of the night, while some shops were open and others 
were closed, some lights were burning and others were out. They 
entered their homes and went to bed in darkness. Those remain¬ 
ing at the feast were overcome with wine and fell to killing and 
wounding each other. For it is written: / saw the Lord standing 
beside the altar; and He said: Smite the capitals, that the posts 
may shaf^e; and brea\ them in pieces on the head of all of them; 
and I will slay the residue of them with the sword (Amos 9:1). 
As for the remaining servants of the king, the great were smitten 
because of the small. For it is written: Therefore have I hewed 
among the prophets, I have slain those who utter my words 
(Hos. 6:5). 

11. Rabbi "Akiba tells of a king who had four sons. One is struck 
and is silent. Another is struck and is defiant. The third is struck 
and is suppliant. Whereas the last says to his father, “Chasten 
me!” 

Abraham is smitten and is silent. As it is written: Ta\e now 
thy son, thine only son, whom thou lovest (Gen. 22:2). He could 
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have said, “Yesterday Thou hast said to me, For in Isaac shall seed 
be called to thee {ibid. 21:12).” Yet he remained silent. For it is 
written: And Abraham rose early in the morning {ibid. 22:3). 

Job is smitten and is defiant. As it is written: / will say unto 
God: Do not condemn me. Mal^e me \now wherefore Thou 
contendest with me (Job 10:2). 

Hezekiah is smitten and is suppliant. As it is written: And 
Hezehiah prayed unto the Lord (2 Kings 20:2). Some say that 
he, too, was defiant. For should he have spoken thus: And have 
done that which is good in Thy sight? (ibid. 20:3). 

Whereas David said to his Father, “Chasten me!” As it is 
written: Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin (Ps. 51:4). 

12. When Rabbi Hanina ben Tardion was seized for heresy, they 
sentenced him to the stake; his wife, to the sword; and his daugh¬ 
ter, to life in a pavilion of harlots. 

“To what did they condemn the poor woman?” said he to 
them. 

“To the sword,” they replied. At this point he cited these verses 
for her: The Lord is righteous in all His ways, and gracious in 
all His wor\s (Ps. 145:17). The Roc\, His wor\ is perfect, for all 
His ways are justice (Deut. 32:4). 

“To what did they condemn the master?” said she to them. 

“To the stake,” they replied. At this point she cited this verse 
for him: Great in council, and mighty in wor\, whose eyes are 
upon all the ways of sons of men, to give every one according to 
his way, and according to the fruit of his doing (Jer. 32:19). 

At the time of his execution, they wrapped him in a Torah 
Scroll and set fire to him and to the Torah Scroll, while his 
daughter, throwing herself at his feet, screamed: “Is this the 
Torah, and this its reward?” 

“My daughter,” he said to her, “if it is for me that you are 
weeping and for me that you throw yourself to the ground, it is 
better that a fire made by man should consume me^ rather than a 
fire not made by man. For it is written: A fire not blown by 
man shall consume him (Job 20:26). But if it is for the Torah 
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Scroll that you are weeping, lo, the Torah is fire, and fire cannot 
consume fire. Behold, the letters are flying into the air, and only 
the parchment itself is burning.” 

13. The study of Torah is not to be interrupted out of respect 
for a dying man until his soul departs. Now when Simeon, the 
son of Rabbi ‘Akiba, was sick, the father did not neglect his 
academy, but arranged for messengers to stand by. 

The first came and said: “He is very ill.” 

“Carry on!” said Rabbi ‘Akiba to his pupils. 

The second came and said: “He is getting worse.” 

He had them resume their study. 

The third came and said: “He is dying.” 

“Carry on!” 

The fourth came and said: “He is gone.” 

Thereupon Rabbi ‘Akiba rose and removed his tefillin, rent his 
clothes, and said to them: “O Israel, our brethren, listen! Up till 
now we were obligated to study. From this moment on, you and 
I are obligated to honor the dead.” 

A large gathering assembled to honor the son of Rabbi ‘Akiba. 

He said to them: “Prepare a bench for me at the cemetery,” 

They brought out a bench for him at the cemetery, upon which 
he sat and preached: 

O Israel, our brethren, hear me! 

It is not that I am wise: 

There are those here who are wiser than I. 

And it is not that I am rich: 

There are those here who are richer than 1. 

The people of the South know ‘Akiba, 

But how do the people of Galilee know him? 

The men know ‘Akiba, 

But how do the women and children know him? 

“But I know that your reward is great, for you are grieved, 
and you came only for the sake of Torah and for the sake of the 
mUwah, I am comforted, even if I had had seven sons and had 
buried them when my son died. And it is not that a man wants 
to bury his sons. It is only that I know that my son is a child of 
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the world to come, for he caused the people to do good, and 
whosoever is a force for good cannot be an instrument for sin. 
And whosoever causes the people to sin is not given the occasion 
to repent. Moses was good, and he was a force for good. The 
merits of the community were therefore accounted to him, for 
it is written: He executed the righteousness of the Lord, and His 
ordinances with Israel (Deut. 33:21). Jeroboam sinned, and he 
was a force for sin. The evils of the community were therefore 
charged to him, for it is written: For the sins of Jeroboam which 
he sinned, wherewith he made Israel to sin'' (I Kings 15:28). 

14. He continued preaching from the bench: “And what is more, 
the good are made vehicles of blessing; 

“Even without the appearance of Moses and Aaron, Israel was 
destined to be redeemed from Egypt, for it is written: And after¬ 
wards shall they come out with great substance (Gen. 15:14). 

“Even without the appearance of Moses and Aaron, in the 
wilderness, Israel was destined to receive the Torah, for it is 
written: He layeth up sound wisdom for the upright (Prov. 2:7). 

“Even without the appearance of Jethro, the Section dealing 
with the judges was due to be written. 

“Even without the appearance of those who were unclean, the 
Section dealing with the alternate Paschal sacrifice was due to be 
written. 

“Even without the appearance of the daughters of Zelophehad, 
the Section dealing with inheritance was due to be written. 

“Even without the appearance of David and Solomon, the 
Temple was destined to be built, for it is written: The Sanctuary, 
O Lord, which Thy hands have established (Exod. 15:17). 

“Even without the appearance of Mordecai and Esther, Israel 
was destined to be redeemed in the days of Haman, for it is 
written: And yet for all that when they are in the hands of their 
enemies, I will not reject them (Lev. 26:44). 

“And what is more, the wicked are made vehicles of misfortune: 

“Even without the appearance of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, 
Israel was destined to be enslaved, for it is written: And shall 
serve them; and they shall afflict them (Gen. 15:13). 
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“Even without the appearance of the son of the Israelite woman, 
the Section dealing with the blasphemer was due to be written. 

“Even without the appearance of Zelophehad, the Section deal¬ 
ing with the Sabbath breaker was due to be written. 

“Even without the appearance of Balaam, Israel was destined 
to fall by the sword, for it is written: All the sinners of My people 
shall die by the sword (Amos 9:10). 

“Even without the appearance of Jeroboam, Israel was destined 
to worship idols, for it is written: And this people will rise up 
and go astray after foreign gods (Deut. 31 :i6). 

“Even without the appearance of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
cohorts, Jerusalem was destined to be destroyed and the Temple 
burned, for it is written: Therefore shall Zion for your sake be 
plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the 
mountain of the House the high places of a forest*' (Mic. 3:12). 

15. Now when Trajan executed Pappus and Julianus, his brother, 
in Laodicea, he said to them: “If you are from the nation of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, let your God come and rescue 
you the way He rescued them.” 

They said to him: “Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah were per¬ 
fectly righteous men, and Nebuchadnezzar was a proper king. 
Because of him it was fitting that a miracle should be performed. 
But you are a wicked king, and for you it is not fitting that a 
miracle should be performed. As for us, we have incurred the 
death penalty before the Lord. If you do not kill us, the Lord has 
many executioners, the Lord has many destroyers: many bears, 
many tigers, many lions, that can fall upon us and kill us. The 
Holy One, blessed be He, delivered us into your hands, how¬ 
ever, only because He intends to exact payment for our blood at 
your hands. 

Nevertheless Trajan ordered them killed. It is said that they 
hardly stirred from there before they saw his eyes being gouged 
out. 

16. Those who probed Scripture for its symbolic meaning used 
to say: And ye shall break their altars (Deut. 12:3). 

Of what could wood and stone be guilty.? 
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It is only because man has stumbled on their account that the 
verse says, And ye shall brea\ down their altars. 

Let us reason a minori ad majus: If for wood and stone that 
are neither innocent nor guilty, that are neither good nor evil, 
yet because man has stumbled on their account, Scripture imposes 
a penalty, And ye shall breal^ down their how much more 

so in the case of a man who is a force for evil, turning his fellow 
from the path of life to the path of death. 

Similarly, it is written: Thou shah \ill the woman, and the 
beast; they shall surely be put to death (Lev. 20:16). 

If the woman has sinned, of what then is the beast guilty? 

It is only because the woman has stumbled on its account that 
the verse says, and the beast; they shall surely be put to death. 
Lest the animal should walk by the market place and people 
should say, “Look, there goes the animal for which So-and-so 
was executed!” 

Let us reason a minori ad majus: If for a beast that is neither 
innocent nor guilty, yet forasmuch as a woman has stumbled 
because of it. Scripture imposes the penalty of stoning—how much 
more so in the case of a man who is a force for evil, turning his 
fellow from the path of life to the path of sin. 

Similarly, it is written concerning the stones of the altar: Thou 
shah lift up no iron tool upon them (Deut, 27:5). And in an¬ 
other place it is written: For if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou 
hast profaned it (Exod. 20:22). 

Why has iron been singled out from all other metals to be 
forbidden for the altar? 

Because from it the sword is made. And the sword is the sign 
of a curse, whereas the altar is a symbol of forgiveness. That 
which is the sign of a curse must give way before that which is a 
symbol of forgiveness. 

Let us reason a minori ad majus: If of stones that neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak, nor eat, nor drink, yet because they estab¬ 
lish peace between Israel and their Father in heaven, the Torah 
says Thou shah lift up no iron tool upon them—hn the case of 
students of Torah, who effect atonement for the world, how much 
more assured are they that evildoers shall not harm them. . 
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Similarly, it is written: Thou shah build the altar of the Lord 
thy God of perfect stones (Deut. 27:6)—of stones that establish 
peace in the world. 

Let us reason a minori ad majus: If of stones that neither see, 
nor hear, nor speak, nor eat, nor drink, but because they estab¬ 
lish peace between Israel and their Father in heaven, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, said, “Let them be perfect before me’—in 
the case of students of Torah, who effect atonement for the world, 
how much more necessary is it that they be perfect before the 
Holy One, blessed be He. 


CHAPTER IX 

1. One should not rend his clothes at the death of all those who 
are not close kin, except in the case of his teacher who had 
taught him wisdom. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “If a scholar dies, all who 
stand by at the time of his death must rend their clothes for 
him; all those not standing by, need not rend their clothes for 
him.” 

2. Everyone should bare an arm at the death of a scholar or a 
disciple. 

For a Hal^am who died, the right arm must be bared. 

For an 'Ab bet din who died, ^e left arm must be bared. 

For a Naii* who died, both arms must be bared. 

Now it happened that when Rabbi Eliezer died, Rabbi ‘Akiba 
bared both arms and beat his breast, drawing blood. And thus 
he spoke: “My master, my master, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof I (2 Kings 2:12). A multitude of coins have 
I, but no money-changer to sort them!” 

3. For all other dead, the mourner need not bare his arm; for 
his father and mother, he should do so. But even for his father 
and mother he need not bare his arm, if he does not wish to do so. 

Now it happened that when Rabbi ‘Akiba’s father died, 
strangers bared their arms for him, whereas he did not. 
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4. For all other dead, the mourner may rend his clothes with a 
knife; for his father and mother, he may not rend with a knife. 

5. For all other dead, he need not bare his breast; for his father 
and mother, he should bare his breast. 

6 . For all other dead, he need not cut through the selvage (at 
the neck of the garment); for his father and mother, he should 
cut through the selvage. 

Rabbi Judah says: “Any rending that does not cut the selvage 
is but a useless tear.” 

The initial rent must measure three fingerbreadths; its exten¬ 
sion need be but a trifle. But the garment may not be rent be¬ 
yond the navel. 

As for minors, their clothes are rent by others. 

Whosoever rends as a sign of respect may immediately mend 
his garment. 

The obligation of rending is fulfilled without touching the 
undergarment. Rabbi Benjamin states in the name of Rabbi 
‘Akiba: “The undergarment must be rent.” 

7 * For 3II other dead, one has to rend the upper garment; for 
his father and mother, even if he is wearing a hundred garments, 
he must rend them all. 

A woman should rend only the upper garment. 

“A woman should rend the undergarment,” says Rabbi Judah, 
turn it front to back, and then rend her other garments.” 

8 . For all other dead, he should baste after Hh'ah and mend the 
garment after leloHtnl for his father and mother, he should baste 
after seloSim, but must never mend it. 

A woman should baste after 2 ib‘ah and mend after seloXim. 
“A woman should baste the garment at once,” says Rabbi 
Judah, “and mend it after lib'ah.” 

9 " For all other dead, he should hasten the burial and not make 
the funeral elaborate. In the case of his father and mother, he 
should make an elaborate funeral and not hasten the burial, for 
whosoever takes pains with his father and mother is praiseworthy. 
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In an emergency, however, or on Sabbath Eve, or if rain is 
coming down on the bier, he should hasten the burial and not 
prolong the funeral. 

10. For all other dead, he may not wear calendered clothes until 
after selosim; for his father and mother, it is forbidden until 
the festival approaches and his friends get after him. 

11. For all other dead, one may not cut his hair until after seloSim; 
for his father and mother, not until the festival approaches and 
his friends get after him. 

12. For all other dead, he should keep the funeral preparations 
to a minimum. If he chooses, he need not keep them to a min¬ 
imum. For his father and mother, he must continue to elaborate 
until his friends get after him. 

13. While in mourning for any other dead, he may join in the 
procession of another funeral in town. In the case of his father 
and mother, not until his friends get after him, and say: “Join 
them!” 

14. While in mourning for any other dead, he may not engage 
in trade until the selosim have been completed; in the case of 
his father and mother, not until his friends get after him, and say: 
“Join us!” 

15. While in mourning for any other dead, he may not go to 
a banquet until the selosim have been completed for him; in the 
case of his father and mother, not for twelve whole months, un¬ 
less it is to celebrate a religious occasion. 

16. If a man is told that his father has died, and rends his clothes, 
and it turns out to be his mother—he has met his obligation. 

That his mother has died, and he rends his clothes, and it turns 
out to be his father—he has not met his obligation. 

That his father has died, and he rends his clothes, and it turns 
out to be one of the relatives—he has met his obligation. 

That one of the relatives has died, and he rends his clothes, and 
it turns out to be his father—he has not met his obligation. 
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ly. If his father and, mother died at the same time^ he should 
make one rent in his garment for both of them. 

Ben Tema says: “He should rend for this one separately and 
for that one separately.” 

If his ten children died at the same time, he should make one 
rent in his garment for all of them. 

Whosoever has rent his garment, and then his son dies and he 
rends again, may continue rending it down to the navel. When 
the tear reaches the navel, the garment should be turned around. 
If a second son dies (within the Sib‘ah of the first), and he must 
rend again, he should leave a space after the tear, three fingers 
long, and then rend. 

18. A garment should be rent only between the two seams of the 
neck. Whosoever rends at the bottom or at the sides has not 
fulfilled his obligation. 

Rabbi Judah says: “He has.” 

It happened in the days of Harsum,” Rabbi Judah continued, 
“that clothes were rent at the bottom and at the sides.” 

“A time of emergency,” they said to him, “cannot be cited as 
proof.” 

A person in tatters need not rend. 

Rabbi Judah says: “He should.” 

Whosoever rends a woolen cloak, a Brundisian cloak, an em¬ 
broidered garment, the woof, the basting, or a patchwork garment 
has not fulfilled his obligation. Whosoever rends that which has 
been mended has fulfilled his obligation. 

What is deemed mended? 

That which is mended completely. 

19. Which rents may never be mended? 

(Those made:) 

For one’s father and mother; 

For his teacher who had taught him Torah and wisdom; 

For the burning of the Torah; 

For the destruction of the Temple; 

For evil tidings; 

For the profanation of the Name; 
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On seeing Jerusalem in her desolation; 

For a king; 

For a NaH\ Some say: Even for a High Priest, an *Ab bet din, 
and a Nasi’, As for the burning of the Torah and the report of 
evil tidings—this is so only if one is standing by; in the case 
of the destruction of the Temple, even on hearing of it. 

“For evil tidings”—^that are as terrible as the destruction of the 
Temple. 

Whosoever sees Jerusalem from Zofim must rend. If he enters 
the city, he should extend the tear. 

Whosoever goes up to the city from time to time must rend 
after each interval. 

Whosoever passes through or tarries there should make one 
rent and is quit of his obligation. 

20. Whosoever buys a torn shirt from his fellow may not mend 
it unless he knows that it is the kind of rent that may be mended. 
Whosoever sells a torn shirt to his fellow must inform him if it is 
the kind of rent that may not be mended. 

All clothes that may not be mended may neither be sold to 
heathens nor sewn and turned upside down. So Rabbi Simeon. 
Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Judah permit it. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “If one borrows a shirt from 
his fellow to wear while he goes to visit his sick father, and on 
arriving, finds him dead—^he should rend, mend the garment, 
and make good the damage. If he took it without indicating what 
it was for, he has no right to rend.” 

21/22. Whosoever walks before the bier of the dead in a pre¬ 
viously rent shirt robs the dead. Robbing the dead is worse than 
robbing the living, for he who robs the living can appease his 
fellow and make good the loss, whereas he who robs the dead 
cannot appease his fellow and make good the loss. 

Whosoever rends for a dead person in whom signs of life re¬ 
appear, if that person dies immediately thereafter, he has dis¬ 
charged his obligation; if the person dies after a while, he has 
not discharged his obligation. 

As in the earlier case, whosoever honors his father and niothef 
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in death, has it accounted to him as if he had honored them while 
they were living. For he who honors them in life may do so out 
of fear or out of hope for an inheritance, but he who honors 
them in death does so only for the sake of heaven. 

23. Whosoever retrieves effects from the dead robs the dead. 
There is a time to retrieve and a time not to retrieve. 

So long as the effects cast before the dead have not come in 
contact with the coffin, they may be retrieved. Once they have 
come in contact with the coffin, they may not be retrieved. Even 
so, a man must be taught not to be wasteful, for has it not been 
said that whosoever heaps effects upon the dead transgresses the 
injunction against wanton destruction? So Rabbi Meir. 

Rabbi Eleazar bar Zadok says: “He disgraces him.” 

Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel says: “It’s more worms that he’s 
inviting.” 

Rabbi Nathan says: “In the same clothes in which a man de¬ 
scends to Sheol will he appear in the age to come, for it is written: 
It is changed as clay under the seal; and they stand as a garment 
(Job 38:14),” 


CHAPTER X 

1. So long as his dead lies unburied, a mourner is exempt from 
reciting the l^ema!, from the Tefillah, from tefillin, and from all 
the commandments written in the Torah. Should he wish to 
exact more of himself, he may not do so, because of the honor 
due to the dead, 

2. When the time comes to recite the Serna*, everyone joins in, 
while he must remain silent and not recite it. When they rise 
for the Tefillah, everyone prays, while he must justify the judg¬ 
ment that is upon him. And what does he say? 

Master of the universe, 

I have sinned before Thee. 

For the least part of my sins have I been called to account. 
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Indeed^ I have deserved much worse than this. 

May it be Thy will 

That Thou mend this breach and comfort me. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “He may also pray on behalf 
of the deceased.” 

3. A mourner should eat at the home of his friend. 

If he has no friend, let him eat in another house. 

If there is no other house, let him make a partition and eat. 

If he is unable to make a partition, he should turn his face 
to the wall and eat. 

He may not recline while eating, 
nor eat his fill, 
nor drink wine, 
nor eat meat, 

nor should he be included in the Grace, 

nor should one say to him, “Pronounce the benediction!” 

When does this apply? 

On weekdays. On the Sabbath, however, he may eat his fill, 
eat meat, drink wine, and should be included in the Grace. 

“On the Sabbath,” says Rabban Gamaliel, “a mourner is as if 
he were not a mourner.” 

4. The dead should not be carried out for burial close to the time 
for the recitation of the Serna*—^the procession must begin some 
time earlier or later. 

5. There are pallbearers in the procession walking before the 
bier, and others walking behind it. Since those in front are still 
required for the bier, they are released from the obligation of the 
Serna* and are forbidden to wear shoes. Since those in the rear 
are no longer needed for the bier, they are obligated to recite the 
Serna* and are permitted to wear shoes. 

Both the former and the latter are released from the obligations 
of the Tefillah and tcfillin. 

6. On their return from the burial, if they are unable to go 
through the Serna* before reaching the mourner’s row, they should 
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first take their places in the line and then recite the Serna*. Other¬ 
wise, they should first recite the Serna* and pray, and then take 
their places in the line. 

7. While the inner line facing the mourners is exempt, the outer 
line is required to recite the Serna*. 

Rabbi Judah says: “Even if there is only one line there, those 
standing so as to share in the grief are exempt; those standing 
out of respect are required to recite the Serna*. 

**As for the people who went down to the burial plot, those 
facing the mourners are exempt; those not facing the mourners 
are required to recite the Serna*.” 

8. Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: **Rabban Gamaliel had a tem¬ 
porary tomb in Yabneh into which they used to bring the corpse 
and lock the door upon it. 

‘‘After forming into a line and comforting the mourners, they 
would dismiss the public. Later, they would carry the body up to 
Jerusalem.” 

9. The mourner must cover his head after the tomb is sealed. 
When he takes his place in the mourners’ row, he should uncover 
it and dismiss the public. 

He must cover his head when he leaves the line. If after he 
enters his home, people arrive to comfort him, he should imcover 
his head and dismiss the public. 

10. On Sabbath eve at dusk, he should bare his head; at the close 
of Sabbath, he must cover it again. 

At dusk, he should stand the bed upright; at the close of Sab¬ 
bath, he must invert it again. 

At dusk, he should put on his shoes; at the close of Sabbath, 
he must remove them again. 

At dusk, he should turn the rent in his clothes front to back; 
at the close of Sabbath, he must turn it to the front again. 
If he has another garment, he should wear it over the torn one, 
out of respect for the Sabbath. 

11. If a scholar or a disciple has a death in his family, people 
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should gather before him and engage in a discussion of the laws 
of mourning. Should they err, he may correct them in a hushed 
voice, but must not raise any question himself. If he chooses, he 
may speak for himself; if not, he should designate someone else 
to speak for him. 

Now it happened that when the son of Rabbi Judah died, he 
designated another person to speak for him. When the son of 
Rabbi Jose the Galilean died, he also designated another person 
to speak for him. 

On the other hand, it happened that when the son of Rabbi 
‘Akiba died, he continued preaching all that day. When the same 
thing happened in the case of Rabbi, he, too, continued preach¬ 
ing all that day. 

12. On the first Sabbath, the mourner should not enter the 
synagogue. 

On the second, he may enter, but may not sit in his place. 

On the third, he may enter and sit in his place, but may not 
speak. 

On the fourth, he is like everyone else. 

Rabbi Simeon says: “On the first and second Sabbaths, others 
should come to comfort him. 

“The second is in effect the first. 

“The third is in effect the second. 

“On the fourth, he is like everyone else.” 

Rabbi Meir says: “On the first and second Sabbaths, he should 
not attend the synagogue. 

“On the third, he may enter and sit in his place. 

“On the fourth, he is like everyone else.” 

Where does this apply? 

In the case of a synagogue. He may attend the academy, how¬ 
ever, even on the first Sabbath. 

13. When a Havant dies, there should be a changing of seats in 
his academy; in all the other schools, they go on as they were. 

When an bet din dies, his academies should be suspended; 
in all other courts and schools, there is a changing of seats. 
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When a Naii* dies, all the academies must be suspended; not 
that people should remain idle, walking the streets, but rather 
they should sit in grief and in silence like men who have no 
leaden When the time comes to rise in the synagogue for the 
Torah reading, seven people should be called to read, and then, 
with little ado, the service should be halted. 

14. In the academy of a mourner, there may be no speaking in 
terms of either Halakah or Aggadah. If a question must be 
asked, the discussion should begin with the laws of mourning, 
digress to other matters, and then close with the laws of mourning. 

(Nevertheless), Rabbi Hananiah ben Gamaliel used to relate 
’Aggadot in the academy of a mourner. 

15. In Judah, they used to greet the mourner on entering and 
on leaving; in Galilee, neither on entering nor on leaving. 

“Why are greetings extended in Judah when entering and leav- 
ing.?” asked Rabbi Jose, “Because there may be no mourning on 
the Sabbath.’^ 


CHAPTER XI 

I. In a town where two deaths have occurred, the funeral of the 
person who died first should take precedence. The burial of the 
second person should be put off, not that of the first, for it is 
said, “Whosoever lets his dead lie unburied overnight, disgraces 
him.” If, on the other hand, the delay is for the purpose of dig¬ 
ging the grave, or bringing shrouds, or for relatives to arrive 
from some other place, one may let the dead lie overnight, and 
there is no need for concern. 

If both had been scholars, or both disciples, or both 'amme 
hu^ares, the funeral of the one who died first should take prece¬ 
dence. 

A man and a woman—the funeral of the woman should be 
first, for she is always more easily put to shame. 
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A scholar and a disciple—^thc funeral of the scholar should 
be first. 

A disciple and an ‘am ha-’are§—^the funeral of the disciple 
should be first. 

2. The differences between a man and a woman (in matters of 
mourning): 

The corpse of a man may be placed in the street, not that of 
a woman. 

The hdiar *ir should walk in the procession of a man who died, 
not in the procession of a woman who died. 

The mourners* meal should be prepared for a man in mourn¬ 
ing, not for a woman in mourning. “If she has small sons,” says 
Rabbi Judah, “the mourners* meal may be shared with them.’* 

3. After the first procession and burial, a mourners* row must 
not be formed nor the mourners’ blessing recited until the other 
funeral has taken place. Following the second procession and 
burial, the public should form into a line, comfort the mourners, 
and then be given leave to go, even though it is said: “Two 
mourners must not be comforted at the same time, unless they are 
of equal status.” 

4. Two persons must not be carried out on the same bier, unless 
they are of equal status and must be equally acclaimed. 

It happened with a certain man in Usha that a house fell in 
on his two sons and his daughter. The incident was brought 
before Rabbi Judah, who ruled: “Carry all three out on one 
bier, placing the bridegrooms at one end and the bride at the 
other.” 

The people acclaimed them: “Woe, woe, bridegrooms and 
bride!” 

5. Two eulogies may not be delivered at the same time in one 
town unless there are enough people to pay tribute to both the 
one deceased and the other. 

Two brides must not be acclaimed at the same time in one 
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town, unless there are enough people to hail both the one and 
the other. 

Rabbi Simeon says: “Nevertheless, it is forbidden, in order to 
prevent ill feeling.” 

6. If a funeral procession and a bridal procession, (both) shout¬ 
ing acclamations, meet one another, the deceased must make way 
for the bride, the honor of the living coming before the honor 
of the dead. In the case of a king and a bride, the bride must 
make way for the king. 

It happened that King Agrippa gave way to a bride, and the 
Sages praised him. 

They said to him: “Why did you do this?” 

“I wear my crown every day,” he replied, “she will wear her 
crown for but an hour.” 

7. The study of Torah should not be interrupted for the sake of 
a corpse or a bride. 

Abba Saul says: “Works come before study.” 

Whenever Rabbi Judah saw a dead man or a bride acclaimed, 
he acted accordingly: fixing his eyes on his students, he would 
say, “Works come before study.” 

8. A woman whose father-in-law, or some other close kin of 
her husband, died, may not paint her eyes or adorn herself. In¬ 
stead, she must demean herself in the presence of her husband, 
just as he does. 

Similarly, if his father-in-law, or some other close kin of his 
wife, died, he may not insist that she adorn herself. Instead, he 
must demean himself in her presence, just as she does. 

9. House cleaning, dishwashing, and bedmaking ought not be 
thought of as work for a mourner, 

10. A cot that is standing on end need not be inverted. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “Lower its thongs and leave 
it just as it is.” 

11. In the case of five brothers who used to cat at their father’s 
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table and lost their father, if all of them were in the habit of 
going to their own homes to sleep, the beds in each home must 
be inverted; otherwise, only the beds in the house they used must 
be inverted. 

12. If a mourner, having five houses, made use of them all, he 
should invert the beds in all of them; otherwise, only the beds 
in the house which he uses should be inverted. 

13. Whosoever lodges as a guest at the home of his fellow may 
invert the bed if he is on familiar terms with his host; otherwise, 
he should not invert the bed. 

14. If while traveling with others on the highway, a man hears 
of a death in his family, he should, if he is in a position to order 
the others about, invert the bed; otherwise, he need not invert 
the bed. 

15. A man may invert his bed over two benches, or over four 
stones, even if it is then piled with five mattresses, even four 
cubits off the ground, just so long as its legs are upside down. 

16. So long as his dead lies unburied, a mourner may sleep neither 
on an upright bed nor on an inverted bed. 

17. Whosoever sleeps upon a bench or a large basin is obligated 
to invert the bed. 

(If he says:) “I will neither invert the bed nor sleep on a 
bench,” he should not be heeded; instead, he should be told: 
“Inverting the bed is an obligation.” 

18. A bed must remain inverted at times for six days, at times 
for five, at times for four, at times for three, neither more nor less. 

How so.? 

If the death took place at twilight, the bed must be inverted 
for six days. 

At twilight of Sabbath eve, five days. 

If that Sabbath is followed by a festival, four days. 

And if that Sabbath is followed by the two festival days of 
New Year, three days. 
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19. At what time must the bed be inverted? 

When the dead is carried out of the courtyard gate. So Rabbi 
Eliezer. Rabbi Joshua says: “When the tomb is sealed.” 

It happened that when Rabban Gamaliel the Elder died, no 
sooner did they leave the courtyard gate than Rabbi Eliezer said 
to them: “Invert the beds!” 

No sooner was the tomb sealed than Rabbi Joshua said to them: 
“Invert your beds!” 

“We have already inverted the beds,” they replied, “at the be¬ 
hest of the Sage.” 


CHAPTER XII 

1. The day one hears of a death is like the day of burial, so far 
as rending clothes and mourning, the precepts of Sb'ah and the 
precepts of Selosim are concerned. As for eating hallowed food, 
it is only like the day of ossilegium: both in one case and in the 
other, hallowed food may be eaten. 

2. Rabbi Eliezer says: “On hearing of a recent death within 
thirty days, sib‘ah and selosim must be observed. Beyond this, 
only one day need be observed. 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “On hearing of a recent death within twelve 
months, Jib'ah and selosim must be observed. Beyond this, only 
one day need be observed.” 

The Sages say: “Whether one hears of a recent death or of a 
death long past, sib‘ah and selosim must be observed.” 

It happened that when Rabbi Zadok’s father died in Ginzak, 
Media, the news reached him after three years, whereupon he 
observed sib^ah and selosim. 

3. Whenever clothes are rent for a person at the time of his death, 
they must be rent for him at the time of ossilegium. 

Whenever clothes rent in the event of death may not be mended, 
they may not be mended in the event of ossilegium. 

4. In the case of ossilegium, mourning must be observed for only 
one day. As a consequence, the bones arc gathered only near 
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nightfall If while gathering them all that day, night falls, a man 
is released from the obligation of mourning on the very next day. 

There should be no standing in line, and no comforting of 
mourners, but personal words of sympathy may be extended to 
them. The habar Hr should not participate in their rites, but the 
meal may be prepared for them in the mourners’ house. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: “If night falls while the com¬ 
forters are going around the inverted beds offering personal words 
of sympathy, the beds need not be set upright.” 

5. This is what societies used to do in Jerusalem: some went to 
a mourner’s house, others to a wedding feast; some to a cir¬ 
cumcision, others to an ossilegium. 

To a mourner’s house or to a wedding feast? 

The wedding feast comes first. 

To a circumcision or an ossilegium? 

The circumcision comes first. 

The early Hasidim, however, gave precedence to the mourn¬ 
er’s house rather than to the wedding feast, inasmuch as it is 
said: It is better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to the 
house of feasting; for that is the end of all men, and the living 
will lay it to his heart (Eccl. 7:2). 

What is the force of and the living will lay it to his heart? That 
whosoever follows the bier must say: “I, too, shall take this path!” 

6. The bones of a corpse should not be taken apart, nor the ten¬ 
dons severed, unless the bones had fallen apart of themselves and 
the tendons of themselves had been severed. 

7. A person may collect the bones of all dead except those of 
his father and mother. So Rabbi Johanan ben Nuri, 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “The bones may not be gathered until the 
flesh has wasted away; once it has, the features are no longer 
recognizable in the skeleton.” 

8. The ossilegium of two corpses may take place at the same 
time, as long as the bones of the one are put at one end of a 
sheet and those of the other at the other end of the sheet. So 
Rabbi Johanan ben Nuri. 
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Rabbi ‘A^tiba says: “In the course of time, the sheet will waste 
away; in the course of time, the bones will intermingle. Let them 
rather be gathered and placed in ossuaries.” 

9. The bones may be sprinkled with wine and oil. So Rabbi 
‘Akiba. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Nannas says: “Oil, but not wine, because 
wine evaporates.” 

“Neither wine nor oil,” say the Sages, “because these only 
invite worms, but dried herbs may be put on them.” 

Rabbi Eleazar bar Zadok said: “Thus spoke father at the time 
of his death: ‘My son, bury me at first in a fosse. In the course 
of time, collect my bones and put them in an ossuary; but do not 
gather them with your own hands.*” 

“And thus did I attend him: Johanan entered, collected the 
bones, and spread a sheet over them. I then came in, rent my 
clothes for them, and sprinkled dried herbs over them. 

“Just as he attended his father, so I attended him.” 

10. A man may shroud and gird the corpse of a man, but not 
that of a woman. A woman may shroud and gird the corpse of 
a man or of a woman. 

A man may attend another man suffering from intestinal ill¬ 
ness, but not a woman. A woman may attend a man or a woman 
suffering from intestinal illness. 

11. Abba Saul ben Bo^niL said to his sons: “Bury me at the feet 
of my father, and untie the purple fringe from my cloak.’* 

12. A man may enter the bathhouse with everyone except his 
father, his father-in-law, his stepfather, or his teacher who had 
taught him wisdom. 

Rabbi Judah says: “If his father is old or sick, he may enter 
and bathe him, for by this he honors him.** 

13. A body may not be carried out on a bier unless the head or the 
greater part of the corpse is intact. 

Rabbi Judah says: “The spinal column or the skull constitute 
the greater part of the corpse.** 
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It happened that the son of Rabbi Banina ben Tardion fell 
into evil ways. Brigands seized him and slew him. His mutilated 
body was found after three days. They wrapped it in a net and 
placed it on a bier. They then brought him into the city, and 
acclaimed him by praising his father. 

His father cited this verse for him: And thou moan, when 
thine end cometh, when thy flesh and thy body are consumed, 
and say: *How have 1 hated instruction, and my heart despised 
reproof; neither have I hearkened to the voice of my teachers, 
nor inclined my ear to them that instructed mel I was well 
nigh in all evil (Prov. 5:11-14), Having finished, he went back 
to the beginning of the verse. 

His mother cited this verse for him: A foolish son is a vexation 
to his father, and bitterness to her that bore him {ibid. 17:25). 

His sister cited this verse for him: Bread of falsehood is sweet 
to a man; but afterwards his mouth shall be filled with gravel 
{ibid. 20:17). 


CHAPTER XIII 

I. A person engaged in ossilegium or in guarding the bones 
is exempt from reciting the Serna', from the Tefillah, from 
tefillin, and from all the commandments written in the Torah. 
Should he wish to exact more of himself, he may not do so, 
because of the honor due to the bones of the dead. 

Rabbi Johanan ben Nuri says: "Let him withdraw four cubits 
and recite the Sema‘.” 

Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: "If they are with him on the 
same side of a boat, let him shift them and recite the Serna*.” 

Rabbi Isaac says: “If the bones are of his close kin, he is exempt 
from reciting the Serna*; if of strangers, he is obligated.” 

Rabbi Simeon says: ‘*On the Sabbath, he is obligated; during 
the week, he is exempt.” 

“If he is carrying his pack,” says Rabbi Nathan, "he is exempt, 
for the obligation that is upon him is to guard the bones, not the 
pack.” 
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2. Bones or Sacred Scrolls may be taken from place to place 
in a case, but not carried loose in a wagon, or in a boat, or upon 
the back of an animal, nor may one sit on them. If it is for the 
sake of the dead alone, or so that one might steal past customs, 
it is permitted. 

3. While passing through a cemetery, one should not wear tcfillin 
or hold a Sacred Scroll in his arm, this being mockery of the dead. 

4. If while hollowing a in a tomb, the time for the recitation 
of the Serna* has approached, one should neither recite the Serna* 
nor pray, but withdraw to a clean place, recite the Serna* and 
pray, and then come back. 

5. Whosoever finds a corpse in a tomb should not move it from 
its place, unless he knows that this is a temporary grave. 

6. Whosoever finds bones in a tomb should place them in an 
arcosolium. So Rabbi ‘Akiba. The Sages say: “He should not 
move them from their place.’’ 

If he found them in a kok or in a loculus, he should not move 
them from their place. 

7. Neither a corpse nor the bones of a corpse may be transferred 
from a wretched place to an honored place, nor, needless to say, 
from an honored place to a wretched place; but if to the family 
tomb, even from an honored place to a wretched place, it is per¬ 
mitted, for by this he is honored. 

8. Two corpses may not be buried beside one another, nor a 
corpse beside bones, nor bones beside a corpse. 

Rabbi Judah says: “Whomsoever a person may sleep with when 
he is living, he may be buried with when he is dead.” 

9. A tomb that has been cleared out may be used. It should not, 
however, be turned into a barn or stall for cattle, or into a wood¬ 
shed or warehouse. 

It is forbidden to use a kok that has been cleared out. 

A tomb that was built for a living person may be sold; if for 
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a dead person, it may not be sold. Stones that were hewn for a 
living person may be sold; if for a dead person, they may not 
be sold. 

It is forbidden to use a coffin that has been cleared out. If it is 
of stone or clay, it should be shattered; if of wood, burned. 

Whosoever finds boards in a cemetery must not move them 
from their place. 


CHAPTER XIV 

1. No water may be channeled through a cemetery; 
nor may a path be made, 

nor may cattle be grazed, 
nor may one take walks there; 

nor may wood and grass be gathered there. If they have been 
gathered, it is forbidden to make use of them; if they have been 
gathered for the sake of the cemetery, they should be burned on 
the spot. 

2. All funeral urns that are inherited may be moved from place 
to place and transferred from family to family. A tomb may be 
neither moved from place to place nor transferred from family to 
family. 

3. A new tomb may be measured, sold, or divided. 

An old tomb may be neither measured, nor sold, nor divided. 
A new tomb may in effect be old; an old tomb may in effect 
be new. 

How so? 

An old tomb in which ten dead persons were buried without 
the owner’s consent is in effect new, and may be measured, sold, 
or divided. A new tomb in which a fetus was buried with the 
owner’s consent is in effect old, and may be neither measured, 
nor sold, nor divided. 

4. Presumptive ownership cannot be claimed in behalf of those 
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buried in a tomb of exiles. The claim may not be made in behalf 
of those buried at a time of pestilence or a time of war. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel says: “A fetus cannot acquire 
possession of its burial place.” 

Whosoever is buried without consent has no claim of posses¬ 
sion. 

5. A woman who has inherited a tomb may be buried in it, she 
and her descendants. So Rabbi Meir. 

Rabbi Judah says: “She, but not her descendants.” But children 
born in her lifetime, Rabbi Judah agrees, may be buried with her 
when they die. 

6. If her father says: “Let her be buried near me,” and her hus¬ 
band says: “Let her be buried near me,” she should be buried 
next to her father. But if she has children by her husband, she 
should be buried next to her husband. 

If she said: “Bury me near my children,” she should be buried 
next to her children. 

7. If her father says: “Don’t bury her near me,” and her husband 
says: “Don’t bury her near me,” she should be buried next to her 
husband, because he is responsible for her maintenance, her ran¬ 
som, and her burial. 

Rabbi Judah says: “(He must also provide for) two flute play¬ 
ers and professional mourners.” 

Where eulogies are customary, he must provide a eulogy for 
his wife. 

Should her husband refuse to attend to her burial, her father 
may arrange for it and exact payment from the husband by force. 

8. In essence there are three kinds of tombs. 

A tomb just discovered: It is permitted to clear it out, but if it 
is cleared out, no use may be made of the place. 

A tomb known to exist: It is forbidden to clear it out, and if it 
is cleared out, no use may be made of the place. 

A tomb creating a public nuisance: It is forbidden to clear it 
out, and if it is cleared out, the place remains defiled. 
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9. A tomb flanked by a town on three sides, or on two sides fac¬ 
ing each other, need not be cleared out if it is more than fifty 
cubits away from each side. If less than this, it must be cleared 
away. 

10. All tombs (within a city) may be cleared out. 

Rabbi ‘Akiba said: “What about the tombs of Huldah in Jeru¬ 
salem which no one has ever touched?” 

“What kind of proof is that?” they said to him, “A tunnel had 
been made for them that carried the uncleanness into the brook 
of Kidron.” 

11. Whosoever sells the path to his tomb to another has made 
no sale. 

Whosoever sells the ground set aside for his funeral oration 
has made no sale. 

Whosoever buys from another a halting place for a procession 
is alloted an area of four \ab by the court elders. 

A private path is four cubits in width, 

A public road, sixteen cubits. 

A king’s highway has no limits. 

A path to a tomb has no limits. 

The ground set aside for a funeral oration has no limits. 

12. Whosoever sees a mourner within thirty days should comfort 
him, but not ask him how he is feeling. After thirty days, but 
within twelve months, he should ask how he is feeling and then 
comfort him. After twelve months, he should comfort him and 
then ask how he is feeling. 

Rabbi Meir says: “Whosoever sees a mourner within thirty 
days should comfort him and then ask him how he is feeling. 
After thirty days, but within twelve months, he should ask how 
he is feeling and then comfort him. After twelve months, he may 
in no sense remind him of his mourning.” 

Rabbi Meir used to tell this parable about a man who had a 
wound that had healed. A certain physician approached him 
and said, “Give me my fee, and I will tear open your wound and 
heal you.” It is accounted to him as if he had actually aggravated 
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the wound. So also, whosoever reminds a mourner of his dead 
after twelve months has it accounted to him as. if he had stirred 
up his dead. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel says: ‘‘Also in the case of a man 
who remarried after his wife had died, within twelve months one 
may comfort him in the market place; not, however, in his home.” 

13. Everybody may bring cakes, meat, and fish to a mourner’s 
house, and in the presence of the habar Hr, beans and fish. 

Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel says: “If it is the local custom, 
even a dish of cooked grits.” 

14. One should drink ten cups of wine in the mourner’s house: 
Two before the meal; 

Five during the meal; 

And three after the meal: one for the mourners’ blessing, one 
for comforting the mourners, and one for acts of kindness. 

They then turned around and added three more: 

One for the head of the synagogue; 

One for the hazzan; 

And one for Rabban Gamaliel. 

Now when the Sages and Bet din saw that the people contin¬ 
ually became drunk, they decreed a return to the former custom. 

15. Whosoever recites the Grace in the mourner’s house should 
not recite the fourth blessing. So Rabbi Jose the Galilean. 

Rabbi ‘Akiba says: “(He recites:) ‘He who is good and does 
good.’ ” 

The Sages say: “(He recites;) ‘Blessed be the Judge of truth.’ ” 

16. Whosoever sees a place where miracles were wrought for 
Israel must say: “Blessed be the Lord who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.” 
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Chapter I 


I. See Introduction (pp. Qf.) for a discussion of the legal status of the goses, 
and for the Midrash that precedes our text in several MSS and printed editions. 

“obligate to levirate marriage.** The widow of his childless brother may 
marry only him, or else perform the hdlisah ceremony (Deut, 25:5-10; cf. below, 
vii, 18; and Nid 5:3). 

“release from levirate marriage.” If his father dies without leaving any other 
children, the goses releases his mother from the obligation of marrying his 
uncle (ibid.), 

“right to . . . heave offering,** If his deceased father was a priest, the goses 
confers upon his mother the right to cat of the heave offering (Num. 18:8 ff.; 
Ycb 9:5). 

“disqualify from . , . heave offering.’* If his deceased father was an Israelite, 
and if his mother is the daughter of a priest, the goses disqualifies his mother 
from sharing in the heave offering of her own father’s house (Lev. 22:13; Yeb 

9:6; MT, VIII, III, vi, 12). . , . 1. u • j 

“He may inherit,” etc. If the mother of the goses dies, he is her heir, and 
upon his death—^if he leaves no issue—her property falls to his paternal brothers. 
Had not the goses been considered a living person, he could not have inherited, 
and the property would have immediately reverted to his mother’s nearest kin. 

“limb . . . flesh.” A limb from a living person causes ritual unclcanness when 
touched, carried, or overshadowed in the manner of a tent, provided it is severed 
in toto; if a part of this limb is cut off, that part no longer defiles. On the other 
hand, a piece of flesh even the size of an olive would defile if it were cut from 
die severed limb of a corpse or directly from the corpse itself (Ed 6.3)* 

The homoiotcleuton in A, “and if flesh . . . person,” has been filled in on 
the basis of the other MSS (SmH, 98, line 5). 

“The blood . . . may be sprinkled.” If the owner of an offering dies, the animal 
may not be sacrificed. If it is a sin offering, the animal must be left to die 
(Tern 4:1; MT, VIII, vii, iv, i [YJS. /2, 316]); if it is a guilt offering, Ac 
animal is sent out to pasture until it develops a blemish Aat releases it for 
common use (MT, ibid,, iv, 14 [YJS, 12, 319] )♦ 

“until the moment ”—*ad ic^at Se, Professor Kutscher suggests that this con¬ 
struction seems to be identical wiA phrases like nte^om *dler, “Ae place where, 
in Biblical Hebrew and *al metiat h, *‘on condition that,” in Mishnaic Hebrew. 

2, The jaws were tied to prevent Ac mouA from falling open. The orifices 
were stopped to prevent air from entering Ac body. A heat conducting object 
was placed on Ac belly to inhibit swelling, Ac verse being interpreted as proof 
Aat a corpse’s stomach swells and bursts (B. Shab 151b, and see Rashi, ad loc,; 
below, note to xi, i). All these arc post-mortem practices, and arc forbidden 
in Ac case of a goses because, being premature, Acy might hasten his dcaA. 
In Ac process of putrefaction, corpses exhibit a general distention of body 
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cavities the gas formation causing a ballooning of the face, neck, and trunk, and 
especially a swelling of the abdominal and chest cavities (T. A. Gonzales, M. 
Vance, M« Hclpern, and C. J. Umbcrger, Legal Medicine: Pathology and Toxi- 
cology [New York, 1954]. PP. 59 - 7 o). I am grateful to Dr. Donald Gribetz for 
direcung my attention to this work. 

as it is written, etc. Except for A, all the MSS, the editio princeps, H, and 
the Gmstmiani edition of 1550 include this verse. Cf. also the citations in HG 
p. 215, and HP, p. 174. Note that although the entire verse is translated here, 
It is only the first part that is cited in the variants; the remainder, as a matter 
of course, is left for the reader to fill in (SmH, ibid., line 7). 

3. Shab 23:5 and early citations of Sm (SmH, 233, line 4; cf. SmK, p. 16, 
n. b) indicate that the corpse was “anointed and washed,*’ i. e. it was first 
smeared with oil to remove the dirt and then washed to cleanse it of the oil 
(A. Buechler, KJV, 36-54). It is difficult to understand how this practice could 
have been cited as a basis for the conjecture that Jews during the Hellenistic 
period embalmed their dead (TA, /, 234, n. 244; a, 55, n. 415, discussed by 
Buechler, /oc c//.), a process that necessitated cutting open the body, when the 
Mishnah itself states: “provided that no Hmb of the corpse is stirred.” 

“sand or salt.” TH omits “salt” and reads “clay and earth” (i5d; cf. SmH, 
p. 233, 6, and SmK, ibid,, n. d). The corpse was placed upon sand or salt 

in an effort to stay the rapid decomposition that would take place in a warm 
climate (Shab 23:5; cf. ibid., 4:1; Albeck, 2, 424; Ar»ch, y, 289, s.t^. mtn). 

Cf. the explanations given by Rabbi Aaron Berechiah, Mifdbar YabboJ^ (Wilno, 
1880), p. 203. In contrast, note the custom of the Germans of placing a dying 
man on ground in the belief that a person should die on the earth from which 
he was fashioned, cited by J. L. Zlotnik, Mahbarot, published as a supplement 
to Sefer ka~iitim, ed. J. Shor (New York, 1959), p. 21. 

4. See Introduction, pp. i8f. 

“closed”—Cf. variants (SmH, 98, lines 10 and 12), and see B. 
Shab 77b, and MLM, /, 281. In the reading of A, the Mishnaic Hebrew verb 
am^ may have been changed to conform to the Biblical idiom, Wm (on this 
tendency, see E. Y. Kutscher, H. Yalon Jubilee Volume [Jerusalem, 1963! d 
247, n. 7a). 

“R^i Meir”—as a master of parable, sec Sot 9:15, and cf. below, viii, 10. 

5. The circumstances under which rending of clothes and baring of shoulders 
^uld take place arc recorded in detail below, Chap, ix, and in B. MK 24b ff. 
These ancient practices, as rites of mourning, as symbols of compassion, and 
later, as marks of abhorrence and rejection, arc discussed by Morris Jastrow, 

Dust, Earth, and Ashes as Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews,” 
JAOS, 20 (1899), 133-50. 

“into the house”—while the goses is there. 

“until”—V, erroneously omitted in A {ibid., 99, line 14). 

6. “heralding.” When a person died, a trumpet, sijora de-Htba, was sounded 
(B. MK 27b). The reading of B and H, mesamme*in, adopted in SmH (99, 
line 15), is also supported by S, the editio princeps, the citation in HP (p. 174), 
and, as Professor Licberman has pointed out to me, is further justified on the 
basis of P. Shek 45c (see variants to the first Mishnah). 

acclaiming ^—meSannenin, see H. Yalon, ha^Hed (Jerusalem, 1934), 31, 
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“If ... a scholar.” If the goscs is a scholar, he would not be alarmed when 
he hears people reciting his merits, for he is accustomed to public deference; 
but if he is in no way distinguished by reason of his superior learning, the 
unwonted praise might hasten his death; indeed, he may hear it as a prelude 
to a eulogy. 

7. “Neighbors should not exchange greetings,” etc.—while the deceased re¬ 
mains in town (TH 24d). On Vr as village, town, or city, see Millim, pp. 16 ff.; 
cf. below, ii, ii. 

Whereas Secs. 1-6 deal with laws and proper conduct relating to the goses, 
and Sec. 7 by way of transition concerns itself with the interval of *aninut (be¬ 
low, note to ii, 6), Secs. 8-13 and most of Chap. 2 take up those cases of death 
in which funeral rites are suspended. 

8. The Sages felt that the infant in all these deliveries cannot survive, and 
therefore no funeral rites were to be observed (cf. below, iii, i and 2). As to 
why a baby born after an eight-month pregnancy was thought not to be viable, 
sec HJP, pp. 76 f., nn. 240 and 244. Cf. note to ii, 10. 

9. In SmH (100, line 21) the text of A is unnecessarily abandoned for that 
of the variants. 

“no rites whatsoever”—i. e. funeral oration or procession (TH 27b; cf. below, 
note to ii, i). In the interests of good relations, however, the Tosefta permits a 
eulogy for heathens (Git 5:5). 

“Alas, O mighty one ”—A omits “alas” {ibid., line 22). 

“Alas, O faithful,” etc. A parallel to the reading of G, “Alas, O good one! 
Alas, O faithful one, who ate,” etc. (Jibid, line 22), was found in a Greek 
inscription by Professor Liebcrman, who points out that many tombstones praise 
the deceased for having worked hard and earned his livelihood with the labor 
of his own hands (GJP, p. 76 f., and n. 84). 

“virtuous”—Hebrew literally “fit.” Professor Wolfson suggests “virtu¬ 

ous" after the analogy of “woman of virtue” (Prov. 12:4, 31:10; see Targum, 
ad loc,). See also TR, 2, 148, line 26. 

10. “One docs not . . . slaves.” In the MSS and SmH this sentence forms 
the conclusion to Sec. 9. What we have here, however, is a quotation (pw^tf) 
from the Mishnah (Ber. 2:7, and B. ad loc, i6b), followed and illustrated by two 
stories, one supporting it, and the other appearing to contradict it. In the Mish¬ 
nah, just as in our text, it is introduced by the relative prefix le which need not 
be translated but may be regarded as the equivalent of the Syriac prefix de, com¬ 
monly used to introduce a quotation (Paync-Smith, p. 80; see MLM, 2, 728). 

“slaves are regarded the same as cattle.” Although humane treatment of 
slaves was enjoined (MT, XII, v, ix, 8 [YJS, 5, 281-82]), the master’s relation 
to his slave was not that of a kinsman but that of a stranger; and although 
the Canaanite slave was subject to much of Jewish law (Ber 3:3; B. Hag 4a), 
he would often lapse and was therefore considered to be prone to immorality 
(B. BB 93a). 

“Tcbi”—the name means “gazelle.” For Talmudic references to this famous 
slave of Rabban Gamaliel, see TTA, 2, 521. As for the name of its feminine 
counterpart, Tebita, see Strack-Billcrbcck, 2, 694. 

“the Sage accepted condolences.” P. (according to the reading in TH, 51b) 
questions the propriety of Rabban Gamaliel’s action: “Since one does not receive 
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condolences for freemen who are strangers, one should certainly not receive them 
for slaves! It must be assumed rather that he thought of him as a son.** Cf. P. 
Ber 2:8, 5b. 

“to him: ‘Master**—this appears in as an abbreviation, i.c. the letters 
lamed and rei, and is erroneously omitted from the text and variants of SmH 
(loi, line 32). 

“He is virtuous.” On the appearance of the reading of A (SmH, loi, line 
33), in very old Baraitot, see TK, 4, 699, n. 4. 

11. “Father.** On “father** as a title of respect, sec Millim, p. i f. 

“Mother ”—A adds we-iUah pelonit, “Lady So-and-so,’* a reading which is 

not supported by any of the variants and is probably erroneous {ibid*, loi, 
line 34). 

“Nevertheless,** etc. This is another case of an incident cited to contradict a 
ruling (sec B. Ber i6b, and above, note to Sec. 10). GRA emends the text (un¬ 
doubtedly on the basis of the Talmudic parallel, loc, cit,) to read “Father Tcbi** 
and “Mother Tcbita.’* A erroneously reads Sebita, the letters same^ and let being 
easily confused in the MSS (ibid,, line 35). 

12. “three Patriarchs**—^Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

“four Matriarchs’*—^Sarah, Rebekah, Leah, and Rachel. 


Chapter II 

I. This chapter treats of people who did not die a natural death, e.g. suicides 
or executed criminals. Among the pagans, they were referred to as the biothanati 
(cf. below, note to ii, 10), whose “embittered and revengeful souls” were greatly 
to be feared. We see from our text that although funeral rites were withheld 
from them (ii, i and 6), they were never denied burial. On their treatment 
among the pagans, see WJV, 513-15. 

“no rites**—i.e. rending of clothes, baring of shoulders, and the eulogy, but 
he should not be denied proper shroud or burial (RA§BA, /, 763, 270; cf., 
however, WJV, 516, n. 25). According to Josephus, “the body of a suicide should 
be exposed unburied until sunset** (JW, 3, viii, 5, 683). On the Jewish view of 
suicide, sec WJV, ibid,, n. 22; for the pagan view, sec Psyche, p. 163, n. 33. 

“whatsoever”— be-ipl dabar; its omission in A is probably a scribal error (cf. 
variants, SmH, loi, line 2; above, i, 8-9; below, ii, 3-6, 8-10; RASBA, ibid,). 

“misguided fool”— nilleh, so A; according to Professor Kutscher, this is the 
Hebrew version of the Aramaic *ilteli, the passive reflexive of the root Icdah, 
used in the Targum to translate logeg and mehigga* (Jastrow, 2, 1582). Cf., 
however, the variant natlah appearing in the other MSS (ibid,, 102, line 3; on 
the interchange of Un and tet, sec note to viii, 5). For this reading. Professor 
H. L. Ginsberg suggests, “one who has taken his own life.** Cf. Dan. 7:4; Ab 
4:5; Mak 3:5; SmH, ibid,, n. 3. 

“rending of clothes,” etc.—^above, note to i, 5; according to Nahmanides, only 
strangers rending as a sign of respect (ix, i and 6), arc excluded, not, however, 
close kin (TH, 27a), 

‘*But people should line up,** etc. After the interment the mourners withdraw 
from the place of burial and the comforters (of whom there must be at least 
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tea) gather about them in concentric circles. Singly, they approach at each 
mourner's right and say to him, "Heaven comfort thee!" (MT, xiii, 1-2 [197-8]). 

The Talmud states that the comforters used to walk by in line, but because 
of a quarrel that broke out between two families in Jerusalem, each demanding 
to be first, it was decreed that the comforters should stand in their places and 
that the mourners should walk by (B. Sanh 19a). A subsequent enactment in 
Sepphoris reversed the procedure to the older practice (cf. P. Ber 3:2, 6b). 

The earlier authorities generally explain *omedin h<d‘iuraht “standing in line," 
to mean, “in circles" (MT, loc. ciL; Rashi to B. Ber 17b). I have not been able 
to find any basis for this explanation in the Talmud. Perhaps the Sages insti¬ 
tuted the circle—^which has neither beginning nor end—when they reverted 
to the older practice in order to avoid the kind of quarrel mentioned above. On 
the circle as a symbol of mourning sec below, note to xiv, 13; on its use in 
ossuaries and sarcophagi, see index to JSGRP, /, 285. 

“mourners* blessing”—was at first recited in a wide open place (B. Ket 8b), 
or in the synagogue (P. Pes 8:8, 36b), and then repeated in the mourners* house 
(cf. A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic Rites of Mourning [Amsterdam, 1917], p. 2). 
For the text of this blessing according to the Babylonian tradition, see B. ibid.; 
for the Palestinian tradition and reconstruction of text, sec TK (r, 49-53)> where 
it is also pointed out that whenever the term “mourners’ blessing” appears alone, 
it also includes the comforting of the mourners. This is further justified from 
Sm (x, 8; xi, 3; xii, 4; cf. variants), where we also see the term “comforting 
of mourners" used to include “mourners* blessing.” 

“The general rule,'* etc.—erroneously omitted in A {ibid., 102, lines 6-7). 

2. A is elliptic, eliminating his statement of intention, “Rather it is . . . 
to my death** (ibid,, lines 9-10). 

“others see him**—climb up immediately, in anger or despair (MT, i, ii 
[165-6]). On suicide by fall from roof, cf. Git 6:6, Tos ibid. 6:9, B. Ta 29a, Ket 
103b, and BB 3b. 

“for such a person’*— A reads instead “him** (ibid., 103, lines 11-12). Al¬ 
though the translation follows the fuller text of the variants, it is not to be 
taken as an emendation. 

3. “If a person is found**—literally, “they found him”; the variants do not 
record that mase'uAu is the reading of A (SmH, 103, line 13), the text attempt¬ 
ing to maintain both the Biblical and Mishnaic forms. See DLM, p. 150. 

4. This Section is the basis for the ruling that the suicide of a child is never 
regarded as suicide (YD, 345). On the possible extension of this rule to women, 
because they were considered to be lightheaded— ddtan ^allot 'alehen (note to 
iii, 3)—and subject to sudden changes of emotion (note to ii, 5), see §P, p. 135. 

“Gorgos**—on the name and its variants, see index to R. H. Charles, The 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913), 2, 851, 
s,v. Gorgias. 

“cast himself into a cistern**—literally, “destroyed himself in a cistern.** 

5. “who broke a flask**—So A. All the other MSS added the word “on the 
Sabbath,*’ a reading omitted from the variants in SmH (103, line 19). 

“sexual urge”— yeser; the word “libido” seems to suggest all the meanings 
of this term (cf. Ecd. R. 3111). If one repels it utterly, he diminishes the popu¬ 
lation of the world. On the other hand, giving way to the impulse is ^und 
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to lead him into sin, for he will not be able to suppress it when necessary (Rashi 
to B. Sanh 107b). 

“hold them off . . . draw near.*’ A proper balance must be maintained with 
respect to child or wife (Rashi to B. Sot 47a). 

“To them”—to the sexual urge, a child, and a woman. The text is difficult. 
In an effort to justify the reading and sequence of A, Professor Lieberman sug¬ 
gests that the passions and moods of women and children change suddenly from 
one extreme to the other. If, on the other hand, A is corrupt, the correct read¬ 
ing must then be sought in B, and the most plausible sequence of rulings, in 
the Wilno edition. The translation of Rabbi Nathan*s statement would then be: 
“There is no difference between silent grief and loud weeping.** Just as rela¬ 
tives are forbidden to assume the status of *abeUtt, so are they forbidden to 
assume the status of *aninuU See NY. 

6. Those executed by a Rabbinic court required expiation, death alone not 
being regarded as sufficient penance for them (B. Sanh 47b). The mortification 
endured when denied the rites of mourning effected this atonement for them 
(Rashi to ibid, 46b; above, note to ii, i; below, last note to ix, 9; and cf. and 
note to xiv, 4). Note the case of Hezekiah who reportedly dragged the remains 
of his father on a bed of ropes (Pes 4:9; on this text as a late addition to the 
Mishnah, see TYT, ad he,; for parallels, see B. Sanh 47a.) On garar as technical 
term for dragging a corpse of a man subjected to damnatio memoriae, see WJV, 
507 f., 518. Cf. the use of a mat of reeds as a burial shroud (B. Ber 18b), and 
as a garment for the indigent (Lev. R., 27:1, 618), in both cases a state 

of disgrace being indicated. On its common use as a shroud among the Egyptians 
in pre-dynastic times, see I. E. S. Edwards, Pyramids of Egypt (London, 1949), 
p. 36. On the archeological rcalia see Yadin, pp. 156-58. On corpse mortifica¬ 
tion as a penance in later Rabbinic literature, see Sefer hasidim, ed. R. Margaliot 
(Jerusalem, i960), p. 442, Sec. 720, n. 4. See also J. E. Hanauer, Fo/^-Lore of 
the Holy Land (London, 1910), pp. 100-01, and p. 134, n. loi; WJV, 530, 
nn. 122-24. 

While B. states that those who were executed were not buried in their family 
tomb, P. gives the details of the ossilegium (note to xii, i): “At first they were 
buried in ditches (mahdmorot; cf. Ps. 140:11; below, 6th note xii, 9). After 
the flesh wasted away, the bones were gathered and placed in chests. On that 
day he (the son) mourned; on the next day he rejoiced, saying, ‘They have 
released my father from judgment.* What is more, they were buried separately: 
those who were stoned with those who were burned; those who were beheaded 
with those who were strangled” (P. Sanh 6:12, 23d). 

“greet the witnesses and the judges,” etc. Rabbi Abbahu draws the following 
lesson: If after the adverse decree of a court of mortals, which is subject to 
favoritism, deception, and bribery, the relatives must come and “greet the wit¬ 
nesses and the judges,*’ how much more willing should one be to accept the 
decree of the heavenly court whose judgments are perfect (P. Sanh 6:12, 23d; 
cf. below, 5th note to viii, 12). 

“mourn . . . grieve”— 'dninut is the ritual status of the mourner from the 
time his kin dies until the time of burial (iv, 4); *dbelut is his state of mourning 
after burial. The Scriptural restrictions affecting 'aninut are limited to tithes 
(Deut. 26:14), first fruits (Bik 2:2), and consecrated objects (B. Zeb loib); 
for the restrictions enjoined by the Sages, sec x, 1-3; MT, iv, 6 (174-75). 
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"The mourners* meal.** After burial, neighbors should provide the mourners 
with their first meal. See below, xi, 2; xiv, 13-15. Cf. 2 Sam. 3:35; Targum 
Jonathan to Ezek. 24:17; Sanh 2:1; B. MK 27b; JW, 2, i, i, 323; TE, 8 , 135 if. 

**over him whose blood has been shed *’—^modified to fit the context, the usual 
translation being with the blood* 

"The court,’* etc. With respect to theme, this passage belongs with Sec. 6 
(SmH, 105, line 29). Cf. B. Sanh 63a, where Rabbi *Akiba derives this ruling 
right after the ruling concerning the mourners* meal from the same Scriptural 
verse. 

7. "to gain time.*’ He may, however, speak to them if this causes no delay 
in the execution. 

“frankincense ’’—A erroneously omits this word, and so docs SmH (105, line 
30). The reading is supported by all the other MSS; that it is also the reading 
of H is not indicated in the variants. 

"to dull his suffering.” After he confesses, he should be given a grain of 
frankincense in a cup of wine to deaden his senses and render him intoxicated 
(MT, XIV, I, xiii, 2 [37-38])• In B. Sanh 43a, Prov. 31:6 is cited as the sup¬ 
porting verse for this practice. Cf. Matt. 27:34, and Mk 15:23. 

“confession.” If he docs not know how to confess, he should be instructed 
to say, "May my death be an atonement for all my sins” (Sanh 6:2). On the 
necessity for confession before death for all others, see Sif Num., end of Sec. 2. 

'7 have sinned **—^The inference is drawn from the addition of the absolute 
personal pronoun *ano^i, "I,” before hafati, "I have sinned,” thus placing added 
emphasis upon "I.” 

"my wife”— beti, literally, "my household.” Cf. Yoma 1:1; B. Shab ii8b. In 
the necropolis of Caere, “house” is likewise synonymous with woman, the Ro¬ 
mans having interred their female dead in house-shaped sarcophagi (Franz 
Altheim, History of Roman Religion [New York, 1937], pp. 55-57). 

"Zimri”—the Sages identified him with Achan. Cf. Josh. 7:1 and 24, and see 
YR to B. Sanh 44b. 

"But this shows.” See ^^imhi to i Chr, 2:7. 

8. The term hap-porel mid’dar^je sibbur (literally, "he who separates himself 
from the ways of the community”) has been variously explained to include a 
variety of sinners: sectarians, apostates, blasphemers. Epicureans, Boethusians, 
those who revile the festivals, deny the resurrection of the dead, or assert that 
the Torah was not revealed {Seder *olam, ed. A. Marx [Berlin, 1903], p. 9; 
cf. variants). The much later definition of the maharam (no. 37) states merely: 
one who converts to another faith or violates a commandment not out of weak¬ 
ness but willfully, as an affront to God. For further discussion, see MV, p. 241, 
n.. 5 . 

"no rites”—^nor should a priest defile himself for him (below, iv, ii). Citing 
an incident in P. (Ter 8:5, 45c) as support, Rabbi Isaac of Vienna rules that 
it is forbidden even to engage in his burial (OZ, Sec. 422, p. 172). Note, how¬ 
ever, that Rabbenu Gershom mourned fourteen days for his son who died after 
having been converted during a time of religious persecution. Similarly, on the 
baptism of a minor, see OZ, Sec. 428, p. 176; cf. Mordecai to MK, Sec. 886. 

"in white.” From this passage it may be inferred that mourners wore black 
(§6, p. 70: TH, 27d). Cf. the literary cliche used in the case of priests who 
dressed themselves in black when they were disqualified for the priesthood, but 
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who put on white garments when they were found to be fit (Mid 5:4). Note, 
too, the final request of Rabbi Yannai, “Do not bury me in either white or black 
shrouds: white—^Icst I be found wanting and appear as a bridegroom among 
mourners; black—lest I be found innocent and appear as a mourner among 
bridegrooms’* (B. Shab 114a). See also B. Yoma 39b; B. BJj^ 59b and Tosafot, 
ad loc,; and the Midrash cited by the RO§ to MK, Sec« 84. For Greek practice, 
see Hastings, 4, 475a, 

9. “the state’*—i.e. the heathen government (Rashi to B. Sanh 47b). Accord¬ 
ing to Maimonides, this would also be true in the case of the secular arm of 
the Jewish state (MT, i, 9 [165]; and see LM, ad loc,)» Nevertheless, the 
mourners need not mourn if this would expose them to reprisals by the state 
{Nitnmu^e Y, M^^, 35; cf. TH, 28a; and sec REMA, YD, 345:2). 

“At what point.” A erroneously omits me*ematay, a reading supported by all 
the other variants (SmH, 106, line 45; and cf. line 53). 

“counting . . . mourning.” Mourning begins when the tomb is scaled (below, 
3d note to iv, 7). Here, however, the body has not been released by the state. 
Cf. the case described in Sec. 10, and see TosafoJ to B. Bcr i8a. 

“even though they may still hope to steal it”—literally, “but not of stealing 
it.” Professor Licberman suggests that this refers to stealing the executed man’s 
body; the reason they did not use the time they despaired of stealing the body 
as the point at which to begin counting the days of mourning is that, as Sm 
Continues, they feared the consequences of such an act. Moreover, the variants 
introduce this Section with the relative pronoun /e, “because” (ibid,, 107, line 
46). For Jewish and pagan sources, see WJV, 520-21, nn. 41-51. 

“shed blood,” etc.—**Whcn fleeing, they put their lives in danger, and at times 
came close to profaning the Sabbath and worshipping idols” (TH, 51b). 

“Similarly,” etc.—this is a continuation of the literary cliche, not to be found 
in the variants (ibid., lines 48-51). 

“steals past customs”—^literally “steals the me^es (toll).” 

**herem “—^though its exact meaning is unknown, it is clearly parallel to 
mckes; and just as “stealing past customs” refers to not paying the tolls collected 
by the tno^esin (publicans), so stealing past the hcrem refers to not paying the 
special levy collected by the hdramin (Ned 3:4), and perhaps imposed at a time 
of crisis, e.g. herum, when normal commercial traffic was interrupted (P. ad loc., 
38a). See S. Lieberman and E. Kutscher, **Haragin, hdramin we-tagarin," Le/o- 
nenu, 27 (1963), 34-39* 

10. The ancient pagan world feared the prospect of not receiving proper burial, 
believing that the insepttlti “find no rest in the other life” (Cumont, p. 64). 
Among the Jews, too, this was considered to be a “horrible punishment” (WJV, 
516, n. 16). A late Midrash, quoted by Raymond Martini (ibid., 529, n. 113), 
takes note of the special pagan fear, apparently shared by the “Jewish masses,” 
that if a man drowned he might not rise for the resurrection. The Messiah is 
quoted as saying that he will himself accept all sufiering, on condition that all the 
dead be resurrected, “even those who were devoured by the wolves and lions, and 
those who were drowned in the waters of the sea and in rivers. And not only 
those should be saved, but even the abortions.” In bringing together the pagan 
sources and this Midrash, Professor Lieberman demonstrates that the Messiah is, 
in effect, asking “for the resurrection of the biothanati (above, note to ii, i). 
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insepulti (devoured by wolves and lions, drowned in water), and ahori (abor¬ 
tions, above, i, 8)” (ibid., 518-19, 527-28). 

From the grouping of Hala^ot in Sm, from i, 8 to ii, 10, it appears that the 
editor of our text was familiar with the heathen beliefs and practices of this 
period, and legislated in response to them. 

“is swept away.” HG (p. 216) reads taba*, “is drowned”; cf. MT, i, 4 (164). 

“At what point,” etc.—above, note to Sec. 9. 

“give up”— A erroneously reads “begin” (ibid,, line 53), a reading which 
finds support in neither reason nor the variants (cf. HG, loc, cit.). 

“the greater part”—sec Ohal 2:1. 

“The spinal column”—on its essential use in the resurrection, sec WJV, 527, 
n. 104. 

“or the skull”—on the disjunctive use of waw, sec below, note to iii, i. Cf. 
Naz 7:2, and B. ibid. 52a; and sec Tosafot, ad loc., s.v. *ibde, 

11. The survivor is bound to keep alive the disgrace to the dead, because 
people will say that the executed man exposed on the cross was the brother of 
So-and-so (see 'Nimmu^e Y, loc. cit.). On this Roman practice of denying burial 
to the executed criminal, see WJV, 516, n. 25. 

“as large as Antioch”—^where people do not know one another (ibid.). On 
Antioch as the example of a great metropolis, see TK, s* 352. 

“How long is this forbidden?”—^MT, vi, ii (181). 

“Until the flesh has wasted away”—^bclow, xii, 7. 

12. Since Sec. ii has dealt with cases in which a change of residence is man¬ 
datory, the text in Sec. 12 digresses to similar cases. Cf. Introduction, pp. 2f. 

“he . . . both”—omitted in A. The elliptic text is here expanded on the basis 
of the variants (ibid., 108, line 61). 

“the woman . . . should make way”—it being assumed that changing residence 
is a greater hardship for a man than for a woman (B. Ket 28a). 

“did not remarry”— A erroneously omits “not” (ibid., lines 62-63). 

“if her former,” etc.— u-bc-kohanah, so A, Le. the wife of a priest, the term 
(normally kphenct; cf. variants, ibid., line 62), referring either to the daughter or 
the wife of a priest. 

“a priest”—^may not marry a divorcee even if he himself is the one who had 
divorced her. 

“Under . . . similarly”—^the elliptic text of A is expanded in the translation 
on the basis of the variants (ibid., line 63). Cf. the parallel in P. ibid.; B. Ket 27b. 

“Under what circumstances”—may they not dwell in the same alley or court¬ 
yard if she has remarried or if her former husband was a priest? 

“betrothal”— *erusin, is as binding as the marriage ceremony (nilu’in). While 
the marriage was not consummated until after nisu’in, if the groom wanted to 
dissolve the betrothal, he could do so only by way of divorce. From the parallel 
in P. Git 8;ii, 49d, we learn that in the province of Judah the parties could not 
live in Ac same place even if Acy were divorced after betroAal, for Aeir mar¬ 
riage might have been consummated after Ac ^enisin (Yeb 4:10; Ket 1:5). 

**hdlisah** —^above, 2nd note to i, i. 
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Chapter III 

1. “full-fledged bridegroom “—hatan lalem, a term of endearment indicating 
that the infant is to be mourned as if he were fully grown. Nevertheless, unless 
the period of gestation was known to have been nine full months or unless the 
infant had lived for thirty days, mourning rites should not be observed (B. Nid 
44b; ha-Hillu^im, pp. 94-95). Even so, the term must not be taken literally, for 
though Hb'ak and ieloHm are observed, there arc no public rites (below, Sec. 2); 
and as for the eulogy, the infant must not be regarded as fully grown even if he 
had lived beyond thirty days (below, Sec. 4; TH, 28a). It may be suggested that 
the literary formulation is specific, the text stating “to his father, mother, and all 
his relatives” (cf. Nid 5:3), rather than employing the cliche “no rites whatso¬ 
ever may be denied him” (above, ii, 3-4, 9-10), so as to indicate that it is only 
the family and not the public who should participate in the rites. (On the sub¬ 
ject, see RIBA§, 95, i8b; T§ to Exod. 4:25, 8, 202. On the reported custom of 
circumcising the dead infant on the tomb (TYT to Nid ibid.), sec WJV, 525-26). 

“or.” Although the use of waw as a disjunctive is infrequent in Biblical He¬ 
brew, it is common in Mishnaic Hebrew (MLM, 2, 1062). The variants to rttbbo, 
“the greater part,” in Ohal 7:6 and elsewhere indicate that the waw is disjunctive 
(see Nid 3:5; 6Y, i6b). 

“in terms of what generally happens”—literally, “in the present” (cf. Shah 
6:6 and 9). The term “one-day-old” is used because it is more likely that a non- 
viable infant would live for a day than that he would die as soon as his head 
or the greater part of his body emerges alive. 

2. “He should be carried,” Professor Lieberman suggests that the he of hay- 
yose* is a dittography (cf. G, SmH, 109, line 5; and cf. P. I^id 4:11, 66c). 

“in a kerchief”—tied around the neck (literally, “in one’s bosom”); or in the 
fold of the garment forming a pocket against the bosom, one of the principal 
ways in which objects were carried (Shab 6:3). Cf. Yoma 7:1; Acta martyrum, 
cited by A. Voobus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (Lou¬ 
vain, 1951), p. 44; and sec TR, 3, 90, lines 31-32. 

“may be interred,” etc.—^and the community need not participate in the funeral 
(Rashi to B. Kid Sob), nor need a quorum of ten be present (MAHARAM, 
no. 91). 

“two men.” In A and G “two” erroneously appears in the feminine (ibid,). 

“Abba Saul . . , women.” Although a man must not remain secluded with 
two women, it is assumed that “passions have no reign at the cemetery” (P. Kid 
4:11, 66c; cf. B. ibid,. Sob), being dispelled at a time of grief (cf. Tosafot to 
B. Sanh 20a; ^ittah-U, p. 96). According to the Tosafot, the view of Abba Saul 
is also that of Rabbi Simeon of the Mishnah (Kid ibid,, top, and see GRA, ad 
loc,), 

“A man may not . . . women.” In the variants, this is preceded by "A woman 
may be alone with two men”—the assumption that a man would not act the 
profligate before his fellow is not made in the case of two women (SmH, 109, 
line 6; Rashi and Tosafot, loc, cit,). Women were thought to be prone to levity by 
the ancients: da*tan l^allot *alehen (B. ibid.), the equivalent of propter animi 
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levitatem {Remains t s» 445)- Cf. B. Cohen^ “Some Remarks on the Law of Per¬ 
sons in Jewish and Roman Jurisprudence,’* PAAJR, 16 (1947), p. 8, n. 19. 

**a procession of men and women.’* Although the problem of whether women 
should walk before or after the bier is not discussed in Sm, it is raised in ARNB, 
p. 25 (cf. P. Sanh 2:4, 20b; B. ibid. 20a, and see Tosafot, ad he.; on Greek prac¬ 
tice, see Smith, p. 555). 

“casket”— gelos^oma is the LXX (2 Chr. 24:8) and Targums Jerusalem and 
Jonathan (Gen. 50:26) translation of *aron, “chest” or “cofiBn.” In this context, 
it must refer to a small or simple casket, *aron being used to designate the more 
elaborate coffin or sarcophagus (see note below). 

“in outstretched arms.” The variants do not record that A reads wa-agappayim, 
“and arms.” With gclosljioma this word forms a hendiadys {ibid., no, line 9; 
MLM, 2, 1090). Cf, however, the parallel in B. MJC 24b. 

“months”—omitted in this and the previous sentence in A {ibid., Ime 10). 

“and women”—omitted in A {ibid.). 

“borne on the shoulder”—omitted m A; with geloskoma the word “shoulder” 
forms a hendiadys {ibid.). Although the words “and women” (preceding note) 
and “shoulder” have been included in the text on the basis of the variants, one 
cannot claim with certainty that their omission in ^ is a scribal error; for if the 
watv in each case is taken as a disjunctive, the text may be justified with the 
following translation: “An infant of thirty days to twelve months is carried out 
by a procession of men or women in a casket or in outstretched arms. An infant 
of twelve months to three years is carried out by a procession of men in a casket.” 

“coffin”—an ’aron may be brought to the cemetery into which the deceased 
child is placed for final burial (sec note above). 

3. “A three-year-old.” The parallel reads “a twelve-month-old” (B. MK 24b). 

“Rabbi 'Akiba says,” etc. The parallel reads: “If he is one and his limbs are 

those of a two-year-old, he is carried out in a bier” {ibid.). Sec Tosafot, ad loc. 

“the brother,** A erroneously reads ben, “the son” {ibid., line 15; TTA, 3, 
1155). 

“publicly acclaimed”—the deceased hearing his acclamation as if from a dream 
(P. AZ 3:1, 42c; cf. B. Shab 152b; and see WJV, 506, nn. 1-2). On the Greek 
\alos sec AA, pp. 75!!.; and note to xii, 4; cf. the reading in the parallel, sahab, 
“to grieve publicly” (B. ibid.; DS, 6, 81, n. 20; TH, 28b). 

"Rabbi Mcir . . . rites”—its omission in ^ is a homoiotcleuton {ibid., lines 

“known to the community**—^accustomed to leaving the house (Rashi to 
ibid.) and attending synagogue (RITBA, p. 128). 

‘’Rabbi.” Cf. variants {ibid., line i8)j on the interchange of this name with 
“Rabbi Judah,** sec MLM, 2, 1204. 

“Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah”— ibid., pp. 1162 ff, 

“Even if he was known only” etc.—literally “even his neighbors,” i.e. the 
community must nevertheless attend his rites. 

4. “As for a funeral oration.” The parallel stating mah hen be-hesped, “How 
old must they be to warrant a eulogy?” suggests this division of the Sections 
(MK ibid., and sec Rashi, ad loc.; sec NY; SmK, p. 46, n. a.). 

“in the case of the poor,” etc. The poor, who raise their children in hunger 
and thirst, starving themselves to feed them, cherish them therefore all the more 
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(Nimmuiie Y to ibid.; cf. B. ibid., where different sets of ages arc given)« 
^'children of Sages**—on the designation, see Meh^arim, 2, 58-73. 

‘‘children of royalty,** etc. Nahmanides explains this to mean that they must 
be eulogized in heightened terms (TH, 28b). In place of this passage, B. states: 
“Children of the old (because the old are not likely to have any more children) 
are to be treated like children of the poor*’ (ibid.). 

5. “A child who knew how to manage his affairs*’—i.c. was able to assume 
responsibility for his actions (B. Git 59a; SS, p. 40). 

“fathers’*—i.e. his father or grandfather (cf. below, xii, 13). 

“for through marriage,** etc,—see B. Ket 61 a for supporting verses. 

“a funeral oration,’* etc.—see Introduction, p. 19. On literary formulation, cf. 
Tos Sanh 7:6, and see TR, 2, 158. 

6. See Introduction, ibid. 

“In Jerusalem.** B. Shab 153a transmits this as the custom of the Galileans, 
“ahead of your bier . , . behind your bierl** In Jerusalem the eulogy was given 
in front of the bier; in Judah, after the bier (cf. B. ibid., and sec Rashi ad he.). 

In Judah . . . before his bier*’—its omission in is a homoioteleuton (ibid., 
112, lines 27-28). Note, too, that “actual works of the dead” is not the usual 
rendering of debaraw hi met (Tosafot to B. Bcr 3b, s. v. *en hmerim). See 
U^kute, p. 47. Cf. note to xii, 4. 

7. Although the term “brother** seems to indicate an adult who is childless, 
and “father” one who has children (NY), it is difficult to determine the different 
rites followed at their funerals. It may be suggested that at the funeral of a 
“brother** the weeping and eulogy were heightened to indicate that the man was 
cut off before his time—^before he could fulfill himself. For example, if between 
the age of thirty and forty he has children, or even if his coeval (sec note below) 
has children, he is buried as a “father”; his coeval having children proves that it 
was not because of an untimely death that he died childless. Similarly, if between 
the ages of forty and fifty he has grandchildren, or even if his coeval has grand¬ 
children, he is buried as a “father.” But if he dies without grandchildren, and his 
coeval has no grandchildren, then for a man of that age this is death without 
fulfillment, and even if he has children he is buried as a “brother.” Cf. the pagan 
epitaph cited in WJV, 525, nn. 83-84. Cf., however, §5 (p. 40); “In the case of 
a twenty-year-old, acclamations should accompany his bier; a forty-year-old 
should be carried out as a bridegroom; a scvcnty-year-old should be carried out 
as a father, not as a bridegroom.” 

“twenty”—so A; the variants read “three” (ibid., line 31). 

“bridegroom”—below, viii, 2; Introduction, pp. 14!. 

“coeval”— ben gilo, i.c. someone born under identical astrological influences 
(Aruch, 2, 277; Rashi to B, Ket 27b; RO§ and RAN to B. Ned 39b). It has also 
been suggested that this may refer to “one of his circle,” i.c. a close associate 
(Ruth R. 2:8, p. 8, and sec RDL, ad loc.)\ Professor H. L. Ginsberg suggests 
that this may be the meaning of the hapaxlegomenon in Dan. i;io. Note, too, 
the reading of the variants, rob bene gilo, “most folks his age” (that this is the 
reading of H is not recorded in SmH, ibid., line 33). 

“From the age of forty . . . brother”—^its omission in ^ is a homoioteleuton 
(ibid., line 34). If the above reading of A (“coeval”) is correct, then its missing 
text, in maintaining the parallelism, must also read ben gilo. 
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8. Whereas this Section describes death at these ages, Ab 5:21, in a similar 
listing of the "ages of man," gives a description of life, and continues with an 
account of life at ninety and a hundred. 

"cut down before his dme"— k^ret, divine excision, in contrast to execution 
by a court (Meg 1:5; AIbcek, 5, 243, nn. 1-2). For supporting verses sec P. Bik 
2:1, 64c; and sec Tosafot to MK^ 28a, s.v, met. As to how the penalty of karct 
is more severe than mitak biyde lamayim, literally "death by the hands of 
heaven" (Sanh 9:6; 11:5; Tos Sanh, 10:3; I4;i6; Tos Mak 5:16), sec the dis¬ 
cussion in Tiferet YiMel to Sanh 9:6. 

"At the age of fifty-two," etc. According to one Sage, death between the ages 
of fifty and sixty is karet, and it is only in deference to the prophet Samuel that 
this is not said (B. MK ibid.; P. ibid.; Tosafot to B. Ta 5b, top). 

"the death of which Scripture speaks"—so P. ibid. Cf. B. ibid, which erro¬ 
neously reads mitah biyde lamayim (see preceding note); and see DS, 6, loi, n 
300; Rabbenu Hananeel, ad loc.; Tosafot, ad loc. 

"in ripe age" — be^iflah. By adding the numerical value of its letters, the 
Sages arrive at the number sixty: bet, 2; 20; lamed, 30; het, 8 (B. ibid.; 

HJP, p. 69, n. 174). In P. the generadon of the wilderness is cited as proof that 
death at sixty is the one of which Scripture speaks {loc. cit.). 

"divine love”— hibbah, so P. ibid. The reading of B. ibid, and Rabbenu 
Hananeel is sebah, “venerable age." Sec R§BH, p. 131; cf. Ab ibid. 

"strength”—so B. {ibid.; Aruch, 2, 230). P. reads zil^nah, “old age"; on the 
distinction between zi^nah and lebah sec Gen. R., cd. Theodor (Berlin, 1914), 2» 
632, n. I. 

"can I discern between good and bad}" The verse is better suited to the read¬ 
ing ziiinah (NY), or, as Professor Dimitrovsky suggests, perhaps as a support to 
the conclusion of this ruling: “After eighty, life is anguish” (See PM to P. ibid.). 

9. Sudden death is regarded as calamitous because it docs not afford sufficient 
time for a man to set his house in order and repent {Menorat, 3, 61). Moreover, 
an illness of several days enables the family to gather from afar so as to be with 
the dying man (Gen. R., 718, n. i; cf. Rashi to B. Sanh 107b, s.v. be*a"). Sec 
P. ibid.; B. ibid.; MTch, p. 219, nn. 34-36 (YJS, 13:1, 362); SmH (113, n. 42). 
Cf., however, Pliny {2, Bk. 7, Sec. 180, 627), who describes sudden death as 
summa vitae felicitas, “life’s supreme happiness.” 

"on the first day"—on the inseparable preposition lamed, indicating the same 
day, cf. Shab 19:5, and sec DLM, p. 167. 

"death by plague." For supporting Midrash, see P. and MTch, loc. dt. Cf. B. 
ibid,, where the term "plague" is also applied to death on the first day of illness. 

"thrust to 6 czxh"^ehufah. The Tosafot admit their inability to explain how 
this term differs from hdtufah, "snatched" (M?. ibid.), or why either of them 
were applied to their respeaive number of days. See RAN, p. 76, bottom. 

"death of which Scripture speaks." P. reads deret. *eres, i.c. "a death that is 
the way of the world.” B. ibid,, on the other hand, does not continue beyond the 
fifth day. 

"divine love.” Note that MTeh ibid, has a printer’s error for hibbah, and as a 
consequence the term has been erroneously translated (YJS, ibid., and n. 14). 
Cf, Warsaw ed., 1875; P. ibid. 

"After this”—if his illness lasts beyond a week. 
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10. The omission of See. lo in is probably a homoiotdeuton (SmH, 114, 
lines 45-48). 

“abdominal fat**—^Lcv. 3:17. 

“cut down before his time’*—above, note to Sec. 8. 

**What tells us,” etc. Even if one reaches old age, avoiding an untimely death, 
‘*karet of years,” he is still subject to sudden death, ‘*karet of days.” When Rab 
Joseph turned sixty he celebrated that day because he had avoided kareL Said 
Abayc to him: “Granted, you have escaped karet of years; but have you also 
escaped karet of days?** (B. MK ibid,). 

“If one dies on the third day,’* etc. According to one Sage, death on any of the 
first three days of illness is karet (P. and MTeh ibid.). 

11. The Hasidim, “pious ones,’* arc not to be identified with the Essenes, a 
sect that would not have been looked upon as a model of behavior by the Phari¬ 
sees. Sec Sot 9:15, 

“said”— *amar, is omitted in A {ibid,, line 49), 

“intestinal illness”—^an affliction common to the priests (Shek 5:1; sec P. ad 
loc,, ed, A. Schreiber [New York, 1954], p. 57). The Talmud may be alluding 
to our text when it states that if a man dies of this illness, it is a “good omen,” 
this being the cause of death of most righteous men (B. Ket 103b; cf. B. Shab 
118b). 

“wholly purged.” Cf. ARN, i:i (YJS, 10, 3). 

Chapter IV 

I. Although contact with a corpse defiles (Num. 19:11 ff.), the priest must 
attend the burial of his close kin (Lev. 21: 1-4; Ezek. 44:25; below. Sec. 6). 

NY terms this Section corrupt, and so does SmH, who emends on the basis of 
the parallel: “. . . a priest must defile himself, an Israelite mourns; a priest must 
. . (p. 115, n. 2; cf. SmK, p. 54, n. 3; P. MK 3:5, Sad; B. MK 20b). Sm, 
however, makes excellent sense without emendation. Moreover, whereas the 
parallels occur in a context of laws that also concern the Israelite, this Section 
heads a Chapter that deals exclusively with the priest. 

Note that instead of in the Torah,” A reads an abbreviation for “in Torat i^o- 
hanim** (ibid,, line 2), i.e. Lev. (MLT, p. 645; cf. parallels); note too that G*s 
repetition of “priest,” not recorded in the variants, is a reading that could sup¬ 
port A or be merely a dittography. In any case, the translation should not be 
taken as an emendation. 

his wife.” Unlike the other members of his family, she is not explicidy men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, the term IS^ero, “his kin,” being taken to allude to her (Lev. 
21 :i; Sif 93c). See MT, ii, i and 7, and iii, i (166 and 170), and KM, ad he.; 
cf., however. Ant, 3, xii, 2, 453. 

“Rabbi ‘Akiba.” G reads; “Rabbi Judah’* (SmH, 116, line 4). 

“kin once removed from them”—his grandfather, grandson, or nephew (Rashi 
to B. M^ 20b; cf. Tosafot, ad he,), 

“mourn . . , grieve”—^above, note to ii. 6. A erroneously reads “mourn” in the 
plural (ibid.). 

“Rabbi Simeon”—^so A and G (without the patronymic ben Yohai); the other 
variants read: “Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar” (ibid.). 
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“Only . . . grandchild*’—literally, “A grandparent or a grandchild,” not a 
niece or nephew (NY interprets this as either an explanation or a limitation of 
Rabbi ‘Akiba’s view). On A\ reading: “his mother’s father” {ibid,, line 5), sec 
Tosafot, B. MK 20b, s,v. *al ‘abi, 

“The priest should join,” etc. The Talmud explains: While Rabbi ‘Akiba said 
that for relatives of the second degree mourning is mandatory at all times, the 
Sages argue that only in the presence of close kin is it necessary to take on the 
rites of mourning, e.g. a husband joins his wife in mourning for her father, but 
only in the presence of his wife (B. 20b; MT, ii, 4 [166]); this rule was 

not followed by the later codifiers (KM, ad loc,). 

The reading of A, *alaw, “for him,” appearing twice for Hmmo, “with him,” 
is probably a scribal error {ibid,, line 6). 

2. A priest should defile himself only in cases of certain, not doubtful, kinship 
(Sif 94a). The classic example of doubtful kinship is the case of infants mistakenly 
interchanged soon after birth, or that of a woman who remarried without waiting 
the required three months, so that it is not known whether the child subsequendy 
born to her is the son of her first husband, after a gestation of nine months, or 
the son of her second husband, after seven months (Ycb 11:4 and 6-7). 

3. On “betrothal,” see above, note to ii, 12. In Sif 93c the phrase that is near 
unto him (Lev. 21:2) is interpreted to show that a priest must not defile himself 
for a woman that is either betrothed to him or divorced from him. As for the 
one betrothed to him, B. states: “He should neither grieve nor defile himself; 
similarly, she should neither grieve nor defile herself for him.” Although the 
word “mourning” is omitted in B., the text should nevertheless be understood as 
if it were included (B. Ycb 29b; MT, ii, 3 [166], and sec KM, ad loc.), 

4. Lev. 21:7 and 14; Ezek. 44:22; Yeb 2:4, 6:4; cf. Against Apion, i, 7, 175; 
Ant, xii, 2, 451-52. 

“the priest ... but not defile himself”—because a man should not defile 
himself for a wife who is not suited to him (B. Ycb 22b). On the other hand, 
the Tosefta (Erfurt MS) states that she is considered to be his wife in every re¬ 
spect and that he must defile himself for her (Tos Yeb 2:3, and cf. variants, p. 
242, line 25). For the citations found in the early commentators and discussion, 
sec TR, ad loc., 2, 18. 

“What is the interval,” etc.—^abovc, 4th note to ii, 6 . In the other MSS this 
discussion, along with Sec. 2, appears after Sec. ii (SmH, 120, line 44). 

“So Rabbi Mcir”— hc'dihre, literally, “according to the words of” (MLM, /, 
403). In the parallels this ruling is cited in the name of Rabbi, i.c. Judah the 
Prince (B. Zeb loob; P. Pes 8:8, 36b; MLM, 2, 1162 and 1203). 

“more than a single day”—even though the burial may take place several days 
later. 

5. On the interchange of names in this Section, see MLM, /, 136-37; and sec 
n. 2, where it is claimed that Higgcr neglected to cite the parallel in P. It should 
be noted that at no time docs he cite the parallels in his variants; he docs, how¬ 
ever, mention them in the notes and discuss them briefly in his introduction 
(SmH, p. 116, n. 9, and p. 27). 

“The priest”—literally “he”; the common priest must not defile himself for a 
married sister (Lev. 21:3). As for one who is betrothed, the Sages disagree: some 
interpret that is near unto him to include the betrothed sister, others interpret 
that hath no husband to exclude her (B. Yeb 6oa; cf. P. Ycb 6:4, 7c). 
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“sister . . . injured’*— mukhflt literally “struck by a splinter o£ wood." 

Some Sages take the phrase that has no husband to include the case of mukkat 
*es, others see its exclusion in the words jor his sister, a virgin (Lev. Und,; Yeb 
6:4). 

“a sister who had been raped or seduced." The phrase for his sister, a virgin 
is expounded to exclude these cases also (B. Yeb ibid.; cf. P. ibid.), 

“come of age"— bogeret, a girl who has reached the age of twelve and a half 
years and one day (TE, 2, 377-79; cf., however, Yeb 6:4, where the Sages argue 
as to whether a High Priest may marry a bogeret, and see B. and P. ad loc.). 

“fit for a High Priest"—i.c. fit to be his wife. This rule is justified only accord¬ 
ing to the view that a bogeret is permitted to marry a High Priest, the view of 
Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Elcazar in the Mishnah (Yeb ibid.). Indeed, G, the 
editio princeps, and the parallel in B, Yeb 60a transmit this rule in the name of 
Rabbi Simeon. The variants do not indicate that this is also the reading of B and 
H (SmH, ibid,, line 17). 

6. See above, See. i. 

“it is mandatory"—it is a commandment. If he refuses, he is defiled by force 
(B. Zeb looa; MT, ii, 6 [167]). Cf., however, Sif 45a, and see RABAD, ad loc.; 
see also SmH, p. 27. 

“Rabbi Simeon"—in the parallel, “Rabbi Ishmael” (B. ibid,), 

“Rabbi Judah"—in the parallel, “Rabbi ’Akiba" {ibid,). By citing a precedent, 
he strengthens the view of the first authority. 

“Joseph the Priest"—TTA, 2, 754b. 

“he did not want to defile himself"—^so as not to become disqualified from 
bringing the Passover sacrifice (Num. 9:6). 

“against his will"—^forcing him to take part in her funeral. See HG, p. 218, 
and sec MT, ii, 7 (167). Cf. the case of the priest Rabbi Ze‘ira, who was forced 
to defile himself at the death of the Na^i’ (P. Ber. 3:1, 6a). 

7. The “boulder" {golel) probably first referred to a large stone, naturally 
round or chiseled in the shape of a wheel, like the golel scaling the tomb of 
Herod in Jerusalem, and then took on the generic meaning of any object placed 
as a seal over the opening of a tomb, c.g. a barrel, a beam, or even a bound 
animal (Ohal 2:4, 15:8-9; Er 1:7; B. Idul 72a; for the controversy between 
Rashi and Rabbenu Tam on the term, see Tosafo^ to B. Ber 19b, top, and 
parallels). 

“for her"— lah; the reading of all the MSS is unnecessarily emended in SmH 
to lahem, “for them." Following Sec. 6, “for her" refers to the priest’s wife, and 
to be sure, once it applies to his wife, it also applies to other close kin. That this 
is also the reading of G is not recorded in the variants (p. 118, line 23). 

"Until the tomb is scaled"—literally “until the rolling stone is sealed over (the 
tomb)." Since the law follows this view, Nahmanides concludes that so long as 
the tomb remains unsealed, the priest may defile himself by touching the corpse, 
whether it is warranted or unwarranted (TH, 45d). 

“It happened," etc. The cases cited support Rabbi Tarfon’s view. See Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. 7f. 

“from Galilee”—a reading supported by the MSS, erroneously omitted from 
A {ibid., line 25). 

“by touching the boulder"—literally “by the boulder." Thinking it mandatory 
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that he defile himself (above, See. 6), he sought to fulfill this obligation by 
touching the boulder. On golel as a source of defilement, see Ohal, Er, and Hul, 
ibid. 

‘*so that he may look”—^mere looking at a corpse does not cause defilement 
(cf. below, note to Sec. 12); according to the Romans, however, a person could 
become defiled by the mere sight of a corpse (Cumont, p, 64). Sec WJV, 519, 
n. 39; and cf. Julian, 3, 194. 

“child.” Cf. the case of the minor who sold his property and then died (B. BB 
154a). On gifts by a minor, see R. Yaron, GijU in Contemplation of Death in 
Jewish and Roman Law (Oxford, i960), pp. 141-46. 

“Let him be exhumed”—^literally “examined,” to determine if he was pubescent. 
If two hairs had not appeared, his gift was made by a minor, and therefore to no 
effect. 

“may not be stirred”—this being a desecration of the dead (B. BB ibid,). Cf. 
below, xiii, 5-7; and see ^imhi to i Sam. 28:15. 

“the hair has undergone a change”—^and an examination would, therefore, be 
inconclusive. Cf. Tosafo^ to B. BB ibid, 

8. The priest must not say, “Since I am already defiled, I will myself engage 
in the ossUegium of So-and-so” (Sif 94a; sec below, note to xii, i). Furthermore, 
he must be careful to inter his dead at the edge of the cemetery, so as not to 
become defiled by the graves of others {Midrai hag-Gadol, Leviticus, ed. E. N. 
Rabinowitz [New York, 1932], p. 528, lines 4-5). Cf. MT, ii, 15 (169), and 
see KM, ad loc, 

NY attributes this Section to Rabbi Tarfon (below. Sec. 10). It may, however, 
also be the view of Rabbi *Akiba, for these sages argue only whether or not a 
penalty is incurred (below, 5th note to Sec. 10, and sec 5 Y, lyd). 

“do so”—^literally “defile himself.” 

“arc present”—^in sufficient numbers (see variants, SmH, 119, line 32, and cf. 
below, vi, 4). See Introduction, p. 23. 

“If, however,” etc.—^then this is like the case of a met miswah (sec Introduc¬ 
tion, ibid,). 

“Should others arrive.” The reading of A, u^beC, “and came,” is difficult; the 
other MSS read “if enough pallbearers and those who inter the dead arrive” 
{ibid,, lines 33-34), an excellent reading supported by S and the editio princeps. 
Nevertheless, the text of A need not be abandoned. If the conjunctive waw of the 
following word, wferai, “and withdraw,” is joined to the end of the previous 
word U’ba*, the text would then read U’ba*u, “and they (or others) came,” which 
yields the same sense. Moreover, the word kede, “enough,” appearing in lines 32 
and 33 of the variants, docs not occur in A. Since it is part of a literary cliche, 
an emendation introducing it in only one line in a text would clearly upset the 
parallelism. 

9. Great is the honor due the public—for its sake a prohibitive commandment 
is temporarily suspended (P. Bcr 3:1, 6b; cf. B. Ber 19b; and see HH, p. 28, 
n. 6). Cf. Introduction, p. 21, n. 102. 

“defiled”—^because a corpse is buried there. 

“he should walk along with them”—i.e. the priest who is one of the mourners. 

10. “the priest may assist in the burial of others”—^literally "he receives from 
others and buries.” Since the openings to the different sections of a tomb were 
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often (c.g. in the tombs at Sanhedria in Jerusalem) only large enough for one 
person to crawl through, the bier had to be passed along. A phrase like “he 
receives from others” is actually descriptive of the interment, just as the state¬ 
ment “pallbearers and their relays and those who replace their relays” (Ber 
3:1) is descriptive of the funeral procession. 

“so long as he stands inside the tomb”—^he is, like the corpse itself, a source 
of maximal defilement (TH, 44a). 

“Once he withdraws”—his defilement is reduced one degree. Should he then 
return, he adds to his defilement and incurs a penalty {ibid,). 

“He incurs a penalty”—stripes, provided he had been given proper warning. 

“He does not,” Although the priest averts a penalty. Rabbi *Akiba would 
nevertheless agree that he is forbidden to defile himself again. (Cf., however, 
TH, 44b). 

“he has invalidated the first day of counting”—literally “he subverts one 
day,” and must begin again counting seven days of purification (Num. 19:11-14; 
cf. ibid, 6:9-12, and Naz 7:3). 

11. The Netinim arc the descendants of the Gibconites whom Joshua made 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” (Josh. 9:27; B. Kct 29a, and see Tosafot, 
ad loc.t top). Marriage with them was forbidden, and if a priest did marry a 
Netinah or bastard (mamzer, Deut. 23:3; Ycb 4:13), his children were disquali¬ 
fied for the priesthood, the rule being that the descent of the child of an 
improper marriage is traced to the defective parent (Ycb 2:4; 8:3; Kid 3:12; 
4:1). 

“should defile himself”— A erroneously transmits the verb in the plural (SmH, 
120, line 42). 

“his brother and sister,” etc.—i. e. his half-brother or half-sister born after 
his father’s marriage to a Netinah or bastard. 

“other alien source”— mim-ma^om *ahcr, literally “from some other place,” 
an obscure phrase that may refer to an apostate (NY); the term does not occur 
in the RIF and ROS, and is omitted by the GRA. Cf. SP, p. 138. 

12. The Sages argue whether or not a High Priest may, even at a distance, 
follow the funeral procession of dose kin (Sanh 2:1; and see Rashi, ad loc,, 
RABAD to Sif 94d). Cf. above, 7th note to Sec. 7. See Introduction, p. 21. 

“lets his hair grow,” etc.—^Lev. 21:10; Hor 3:4-5. The High Priest was re¬ 
quired to cut his hair once a week (B. Sanh 22b). 

“forty lashes”—in effect “forty less one,” the number of stripes Biblically 
enjoined. Note that he is flogged only if he can survive his punishment; not so 
with “lashes of correction” mardut), in which case he is flogged into 

submission (Tos Mak 4:17). 

“Nazirite”—^Num. 6:1-21; Naz 7:2; below, vii, 20. 

“should receive . . . head”—a homoioteleuton in A (ibid., lines 46-47). See 
Naz 7:3 for those cases of defilement for which the Nazirite need not shave 
his head. 

“whenever a Nazirite,” etc. Rabbenu Tam terms this text corrupt, since 
there arc bases of defilement for which the Nazirite need not cut his hair, and 
still the High Priest would receive stripes (Tosafot to Ber 19b). Moreover, the 
clause that follows in the parallel is difficult: **but a common priest who defiles 
himself for other dead . . .” Why the word “but” if they both receive stripes 
(Tos ibid,; sec following Section)? 
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The correct explanation is given in the ‘Or iameah to MT, iii, 2: The higher 
degree of holiness of a High Prjcst over a common priest is not greater than 
the holiness of a Nazirite. Hence when a High Priest defiles himself for his 
close kin, he is guilty of defiling the office of High Priesthood only, for if he 
were a common priest he would be obligated to defile himself for close kin. A 
penalty is, therefore, incurred only if he defiles himself in such a way that were 
he a Nazirite, he would be obligated to cut his hair. If, on the other hand, he 
becomes unclean with a defilement for which a Nazirite is not obligated to cut 
his hair, he has not desecrated the office of High Priesthood, and, like a common 
priest, is permitted to defile himself for close kin. I am grateful to Professor 
Lieberman for directing my attention to this explanation (See TR, 2, 169). 

13. “common priest”—so A; the variants erroneously read “High Priest” (ibid., 
121, line 48; see preceding note). 

“who has defiled himself"—^for strangers. 

“dwelling of heathens”—i.c. occupied by a heathen for at least forty days. 
Such a place is considered to be defiled unless a careful search is made, because 
of the possibility that the fetus of an abortive birth was disposed of in the 
area (Ohal 18:7-10). 

“an area inhabited by heathens”—settled by them within the boundaries of 
Israel (for discussion, sec the RO§ to Mik 8:1; and TE, 2, 229). 

"an area of a plowed-up grave”— bet hap-peras, an area covering a hundred 
square cubits from the place of the grave (Ohal 17:1, 18:2-5; B. MK 5b; for 
discussion, see TE, 250). 

“Land of Israel.” The Sages decreed that because the heathens are not careful 
with their dead, burying them everywhere, land outside of Palestine must be 
considered defiled (B. Shab 14b; TE, 2, 196). 

“flogged into submission”—above, note to Sec. 12. 

“all traces of a grave are lost”—literally, “a lost grave.” 

“unless he traverses the whole of it”—^thcre is doubt whether he might have 
stepped on the grave. 

14. Although a priest who violates a Rabbinic decree is flogged into submis¬ 
sion, he incurs no penalty if he does so in order to fulfill a Biblical command¬ 
ment (e.g. to study Torah or to marry), or even to honor his fellow man, e.g. 
to comfort a mourner or to pay homage to a king (above, note to Sec. 9; MT, 
iii, 14 [173], and see RADBAZ, ad loc,), 

“to sanctify the new moon or to intercalate the year”—Sanh 1:2; Tos ibid. 
2;i; P. ibid. 1:2, i8c; B. ibid. lob; for further study, see S. Gandz, The Sane- 
tification of the New Moon (YJS, //), Introduction. 

“lawyer”— rhetor, the Roman advocate (see S. Lieberman, “Roman Legal In¬ 
stitutions in Early Rabbinics and in the Acta Martyrum,” JQR, JS [ 1944/45]» 
27; G. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science [Oxford, 1953], p. 268 and n. i). 
A reads litol (SmH, 121, line 53), and so P. Ber 3:1, 6a (cf., however, parallel, 
P. Naz 6:1, 56a; and see HH, p. 27). On the interchange of the letters lamed 
and rel, see MLM, 2, 1228. 

“contest a claim”—^for someone else (TK, 5, 1242, nn. 42-44)* 

“to take a wife”—only if he has been assured of getting one (P. Ber ibid.). 
“He may go abroad”—literally, “He may defile himself.” 

“Rabbi Jose”—so justifiably emended (on the basis of the parallels) in SmH, 
ibid., n. 55. A has the letter ref, the normal abbreviation for Rabbi Judah the 
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Prince. It may also be suggested that the name “Rabbi Jose" below {ibid^ 122» 
line 57) is an instance of the same scribal error (an interchange of names), and 
that the reading there should be rabbo, “his teacher." Sec TTA, 2, 754d. 

"able to learn"—^not all teachers have their subject so well ordered in their 
own minds as to be able to teach in a precise manner (Rashi to B. £r 47b). Cf. 
also Nimmu^e Y, where it is stated that because one is not able to learn from 
every man, the Talmud (B. MK zoa) requires that a teacher should follow his 
disciple, who is an unintentional slayer, to a city of refuge (RIF, ad he.), 

“Joseph the Priest"—so the reading of the parallels (ibid,, n. 52), and perhaps 
the same Sage cited in Sec. 6. A and the other MSS read hab^Babli, “the 
Babylonian," which may be a corruption of hakrK^hen, “the Priest." Moreover, 
Joseph the Babylonian, who is known by many names, is never mentioned as a 
priest (P. BK 3:7, 3d; B. Pcs 113b). 

“his master"—so emended (sec note above). 

15. The variants and parallels indicate that A is elliptic (ibid., lines 58-59; 
Sif 94a; P. Naz 7:1, 55d; B. ibid, 43b; cf. MT, ii, 14 [169], and KM, ad loc.), 

“deceased father"—^literally “father" (see NY). 

“gangrenous swelling"—^the Greek name, Preuss, p. 223. 

“Joseph ben Piskan”—was a priest. Cf. variants (ibid., line 59), and see 
TTA, 2, 753a. 

“leg"—^so E (SmK, 70, n. 3), The other MSS read “legs" (SmH, ibid., line 
59; cf. P. ibid.; B. AZ lob). 

“He called . . . Nchoniah," etc.—ordering him to leave the house, because 
a limb from a living person causes tent defilement (above, 7th note to i, i). 
For a striking parallel to this kind of devotion to the law, involving the limb 
of a living person, cf, Ker 3:8. 

“for it is of such a case." The translation is in keeping with the text of the 
variants. A, reading mil^j-l^an, seems to indicate that as a restdt of this incident, 
the Sages ruled: “A man should not . . (ibid., line 62). 

“My soul,*^ etc. Although he was near death, he remembered to instruct his 
son in the law (NY). 

“There is a righteous man** —whose righteousness remains with him, though 
he perish (P, ibid.). 

16. See Introduction, pp. 21 f. 

“Whenever he did call out"—i.e. the priest (MT, iii, 8 [172]). On the other 
hand, “he" is also explained as referring to the corpse, i.e. if the deceased could 
have cried out and odiers would have responded, then this is not a met miswah 
(Tosafot to B. Naz 43b; for the practical difference between the interpretations, 
see ROS, ad /oc.). 

“townspeople." The omission in A of ha-ir, “the town," is a scribal error 
(ibid., 123, line 67). 

“Rabbi"—above, 7th note to iii, 3, and 4th note to iv, 4. 

“until enough pallbearers." Cf. P, Naz 7:1, 56a, where it is also required 
that the priest remain, unless there are sufficient relays present to relieve the 
pallbearers. Similarly, for a great scholar or other distinguished person, in which 
case no limits are set for the number of people required, the priest must also 
remain and defile himself (above, last note to Sec. 6; and see TH, 42c). 

17. adds 'Nasi*; the original reading of Sm may have been: “Everyone must 
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defile himself—a High Priest, a Nazirite, and a Nasi*.*’ See variants, ihid.t line 
71 j TH, 43a. In all other cases the High Priest and the Nazirite arc forbidden 
to defile themselves even for close kin (Lev. 21:11; Num. 6:7; Naz 7:1; Ant, 3, 
vii, 2, 453), 

"must bring a sacrifice**—^Num. 6:9 ff.; Naz 6:6. 

“from his mother’s womb.** While the priest is sanctified at birth, the Nazirite, 
except for the case of Samson, assumes his vow (Judg. 13:5; Naz 1:2; Albeck, 3, 
189 ff.). 

"the holiness of the one is for a lifetime.** The parallel in Naz 7:1 reads 
“forever,** i.e. for himself and his descendants. 

"High Priest . . . Multigarbcd Priest.** In this context, High Priest must refer 
to the maSiah, the “anointed** High Priest, in contrast to the Multigarbed Priest 
(cf. B. Naz 47a). While the former was anointed with oil, the latter, who held 
his office after the anointing oil had been "hidden,** was distinguished by the 
eight vestments (Yoma 7:5; cf. Hor 3:4; Rashi to B. Naz 47b, top). The omission 
of ga 4 ol, "High,** in SmH is probably a printer’s error, as the word appears in 
all the MSS (p. 124, line 75). 

"Deputy High Priest**— memunneh, also called segan (B. Sanh 19a). In case 
the High Priest was disqualified because of some ritual defect, the se^n offi- 
ciated in his place (B. Naz 47b), specifically on the Day of Atonement (TYT 
to Sanh 2:1). 

“Temporary High Priest”—a memunneh who has served as High Priest. In 
order to avoid ill feeling, he could not officiate again as High Priest; nor, because 
of the rule “We raise to higher sanctity, but do not degrade" (cf. above, iii, 5), 
was he permitted to serve as a common priest (B, Yoma 12b; Naz ibid.). 

"chaplain"—^literally “one anointed for war" (Dcut. 20:2 ff.; Sot 8:1). The 
only difference between him and the segan, the Talmud stresses, is that it is 
the chaplain, rather than the segan, who must defile himself for the met miswah. 
On the other hand, if the life of only one of them can be saved, he takes 
precedence (B. Naz 47b). 

“Levitc . . . Israelite." Since the destruction of the Temple, their status is the 
same with respect to defilement. This ruling, however, was made when the 
Levites took part in the Temple service. If the Levite was defiled, he could not 
participate in the chorus (P. Naz 7:1, 56b). 

18. "If the met miswah is found lying"—^literally “if they found him," i.c. 
on a road outside the city limits. In order to prevent travelers who eat their 
food in Levitical purity from becoming defiled, the coipse may be moved and 
buried in the field in which the owner would suffer the least loss (B. £r 17b, 
and sec Rashi, ad loc.). For other cases, however, the ‘‘stipulation of Joshua” 
is in effect: "The met miswah acquires his immediate area for burial" (B. B?^ 8ib). 

“orchard . . . vineyard,” etc. While this ruling is presented in Sm without 
controversy, the parallel transmits conflicting Tannaitic traditions (P. ibid.). 

“vineyard"— \crem, so emended in SmH (ibid., line 83; the MSS erroneously 
read peras; cf. P. ibid., 56d). 

"nearer . . . close by "—^erobak . . . ^roboi; a metathesis for each word 
is recorded in A (ibid., line 84). 

19. Sec Introduction, p. 22. 

“I carried him”—literally "I cared for him.” 
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“Sabbath limits**—each equal to two thousand cubits in all directions from 
a town, the disunce one is permitted to walk on the Sabbath (Rashi to Exod. 
16:29; on the subject, see Albcck, 2, 77 ff.)* The parallel reads “four miles’’ 
(P. ibid,, 56a). 

“excitedly declared”—^literally “stormed.” The reading of the variant, hirseit, 
“recounted,” should be noted, as it is part of a literary cliche frequently em^ 
ployed by Rabbi *Akiba and other Sages: “When I came and recounted the mat¬ 
ter before . . (Ycb 16:7; Naz 6:7, and elsewhere). 

“the Sages”—the names arc supplied by the parallel: “Rabbi Eliezer and 
Rabbi Joshua” (P. ibid,), 

“how much more sol” From that moment on, he always attended the Sages, 
saying: “Whosoever docs not attend them is deserving of death” (P. ibid.), 
“began to acquire merit”—^i.c. because of this incident, he began ministering 
to the Sages, which for him was the beginning of zeittt, “merit.” 


Chapter V 

1. The verse / will turn your festivals into mourning (Amos 8:10) is ex¬ 
pounded to teach that “as the festival lasts seven days, so mourning lasts seven 
days”; and similarly, “as labor is forbidden during the festival, so is it forbidden 
during mourning” (B. MK i6b and 20a). Sec P. MK 3:5, 82c, and below, vi, 6. 

SmH unwarrantedly abandons A in two places (126, lines 2 and 3). 

“sons . . . daughters”—who are supported by their father, and whatever they 
produce belongs, therefore, to him (TH, 53d). If, on the other hand, they sup¬ 
port themselves, they arc in the category of strangers who may work for a 
mourner in matters involving irreparable loss (below. Sec. 2). Cf. the case and 
literary formulation in Exod. 20:10, and sec Mel^ta (ed. J. Lautcrbach, Phila¬ 
delphia, 1949), 2, 254. 

“his slaves,” etc.—unlike his children, they arc always considered to be an 
extension of his own person (B. BM 96a, bottom), 

“his cattle,” As in the case of the Sabbath, so here, albeit as an injunedon 
of the Sages, one is obligated to keep his animals from work while he is in 
mourning (Exod. ibid.; B. MK nb, and Rashi, ad loc,, s,v, pas^eh). 

“others”—^i.c. strangers who arc not members of his household. 

2. On irreparable loss, sec TE, 6, 537-42; and see Kele, p. 149, on the scaling 
process. Cf. below, note to Sec. 4. 

“jugs”— habit, an earthenware vessel, generally identified with the classical 
amphora {KHe, p, 118); it could also be made of metal, stone, and even wood. 
On its many uses in Rabbinic literature, sec ibid,, pp. 111-73. 

3. “tossed olives.” After they arc gathered in vats, the olives arc turned over 
so that they might ripen evenly. If the oil is not then removed from the pulp, 
they turn rancid (EB, “Olive Oil,” 16, 309). 

“One may , . . press”—literally “load the first beam,” i.e. with weights, so 
that it will exert a greater pressure on the olives (Y. Brand, **Bet hob-bad** 
Sinai 12 [i 943 ]» 309)* 

“so let it be completed at once”—^literally “let him finish.” The remaining oil 
will turn rancid unless the process is completed with addidonal pressings. MK 
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2:1 and 2 serve as a definition in Sm of what is considered to be irreparable 
loss. The reasoning—albeit with respect to work during the intermediate days 
of the festival—is supplied by P. MK 2:1 8ia: while Rabbi Judah states that 
a slight loss should be suffered, Rabbi Jose maintains that no loss at all need 
be suffered. Note that P. is inconclusive in its attempt to prove that the same 
controversy also holds true for mourning; Sm, on the other hand, accepts that 
it does, by rephrasing the cases so that they apply solely to mourning (Secs. 
2 and 3). 

In B. MK iib the Sages differ as to whether a mourner may himself work 
in order to prevent an irreparable loss in an area where no help is available. 
Sm, however, as Professor Lieberman points out to me, deals with a normal 
situation in which unskilled labor is available, and is not concerned with the 
question of what is to be done if no help at all can be found. In an effort to 
avoid the implication that it is the mourner who does the work (NY), the 
active verb has been translated by a passive. 

MIf 2:1 and 2 further describe the process: “All the liquid should be drained 
off, and then the vessels should be sealed in their usual manner.” See MLM, 

34 

4. This Section is elliptic, presupposing MK 2:2, i.e. the wine is still in the 
tank, having flowed there from the wine press, and is about to be poured into 
the vessels with a ladle, after which they arc to be sealed (Toh 10.7; ^ittah-h p. 
88). If, on the other hand, the wine had already been poured into the vessels, 
there would be no controversy, for this case is covered by Sec. 2. 

“his vessels ”—A reads erroneously baddin for \addaw; the letters of these 
words arc easily interchanged in the MSS (ibid.^ line 9). 

“cover them with planks”—to prevent the wine from souring (MK ibid^, 

“so let it be completed at once”—above, note to Sec. 3. 

5. If flax remains under water too long, its fiber is weakened by what is 
called “over-retting” (EB, “Flax,” 9, 364); this example is often used to illustrate 
irreparable loss (MK 2:3; BM 6:i). Similarly, a loss would also be incurred if 
wool remained in the dyer’s kettle after it had been sufficiently soaked ( 5 ///tfA-/, 
p. 90; cf. note to Sec. 7), 

“in his presence ”—UmmOt generally, “with him.” It has been emended to *oto, 
“it” (GRA), a reading that finds no support in the MSS and seems unnecessary 
{ibid», 127, line 12), for in this context it can take on the meaning of “in his 
presence,” as it frequently does in Syriac (Payne-Smith, p. 416; below, Sec. 14; 
xi, 8; and possibly, vii, 6). 

6. A field was generally sprinkled before it was sown—a process that had to 
be carried out in turns because sufficient water was not always available. Indeed, 
the parallels add: “when his turn arrives” (P. M^j^ 2:1, 8ia; B. ibid, iib). A 
mourner who could not take advantage of his turn would thereby incur an ir¬ 
reparable loss. Specific details of this system of rotation, regarding hours and 
days, arc mentioned in a document recently discovered in the Judean hills (cited 
in TK, 5, 1229, n. 6). Sec TE, 6, 537, nn. 309-15. 

“may be sprinkled ”—A adds erroneously, “in the midst of his field” (cf. vari¬ 
ants, ibid., line 30; RAN, p. 20). 

"flax”—^must be sown in its proper season, or it cannot be sown at all (Rashi 
to MK iib). 
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“rainfall”— rebi'ah, so called because it fructifies the earth, descending for 
seven successive days. On the different dates of these late autumn rains, sec 
Tos Ta 1:3-4. 

“So Rabbi Eliezer. The Sages say.” A is thus emended on the basis of the 
variants, and not abandoned as in SmH {ibid,, lines 13 and 14). 

“What if it is not,” etc. All agree that his field may be sprinkled for seeding, 
a rule that seems to be a continuation of Sec. 5 (cf. P. ibid, and B. ibid,). It 
is only with regard to flax, which should be sown in the time of rebi'ah, that the 
Sages disagree, maintaining that this is not a case of irreparable loss. Cf., how¬ 
ever, NY who interprets Sm in such a way that the disagreement is also ex¬ 
tended to the case of sprinkling, and see TO, 53d ff. 

7. In B. hUf iib this Section (as well as Sec. 5) is ascribed to Rabban Simeon 
ben Gamaliel. It has been suggested that since this is work that is done openly for 
the benefit of the public, the word “privately” should not be read (Rashi to B. 
ibid.). Others, however, explain this to mean that although the mourner may 
work publicly, he should do so with diffidence—^and it is thus that Sm must 
be interpreted (Mciri, p. 61). 

“bathhouse attendant”—^thc Greek balancus, who attends the people and is paid 
by each one of them (Rashi to MFL ibid.). Cf. Tos BM 11:27, and sec TR, 2, 133. 

8. See below, vii, 8 and ii. 

“in the course of a haircut”—literally “sitting and cutting hair.” 

9. A day laborer is not tied to his employer, since he is always able to leave 
his job and find work elsewhere (B. B](^ zz6b). He is, therefore, forbidden to 
work for a mourner in a matter not involving an irreparable loss, for when 
he leaves, that loss is restricted to the mourner. A tenant farmer, on the other 
hand, would suffer a great loss, and may, therefore, continue working for a 
mourner. A contract worker occupies an intermediary position between a day 
laborer and a tenant farmer. He may continue working for a mourner, but only 
when it is not obvious that he is doing so, c.g. in his own home or in another 
city. Note that while Rashi (B. zzb) explains the parallel to refer to a laborer 
who is himself a mourner, Rabbenu I;^anane*el (with his readings) interprets 
it in the manner of Sm. 

“in his home”— le~beto. The letter lamed, frequently used in the sense of 
the preposition bet, “in,” is needlessly abandoned in SmH (zaS, lines 21 and 
21-22; see MLM, 2, zzzo, and n. z). 

“Simeon ben Eleazar”—so emended by GRA. (A reads “Simeon ben Yohai,” 
ibid., line 22; Tos AZ z:3; P. Shab 1:8, 4aj and see TR 2, z86). Professor Licber- 
man explained an obscure passage in P. on the basis of this reading {ibid.) When 
P. states that “the law follows Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar in cases of Sabbat 
(Sabbath), *ebel (mourning), and *dhodah zarah (idolatry),” the term *ebel re¬ 
fers to Sm (YK, 56; Yad MaVab^i, Sec. 88, pp. Z9 ff.). With the publication of 
Sittah-I, this conjecture was corroborated by its author (p. 97, n. 4). It may 
also be suggested that *ebel refers not to the laws of mourning, but specifically 
to the tractate Sm, because it is listed in a context of tractates, namely: Shab, 
*Ebel (=:Sm), and AZ. 

“Work . . . soil”— bUmehubbar la-^barkfi** literally “With that which is at¬ 
tached to the soil,” i.e. crops or real estate. 

“forbidden* in either case”—^for it is obvious that he is working for a mourner. 
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“If it . . . town”—literally “in another town,” i.e. where it is not obvious 
that he is working for a mourner (B. MK 12a, and see Tosafo^ ad loc,), 

“it is permitted, in either case,”—whether attached to the soil or unattached; 
whether a day laborer or a contract worker. Cf. P. Shab ibid,, and see YK, p. 56. 

10. “A mourner stricken,” etc.—with no interval during which he might cut 
his hair. 

“may crop his hair”—literally “lighten” (B. Ta 13a, and see Tosafot, ad loc,), 
“clipper”— misporet. If the reading of the Erfurt MS is correct, this is the 
same gardening tool mentioned in TYT 3:19 (see TT, 2, 298, n. 68), differing 
from shears or scissors in that it is made from a single strip of metal, sharpened 
at both ends, then bent in the middle so that the blades face each other (Kel 
13:1; and sec J. N. Epstein, Pertd hag-ge'onim *al sed^r Tokarot [Berlin, 1924], 
p. 28). Cf., however, Tos Kel, BM, 3:2, and cf. 3:3, p. 581). 

“but not with shears”—the usual manner, and, therefore, forbidden. 

“but not with urine”—^a common medium for scouring (EB, “Wool,” 23, 
730; Nid 9:6; P. 3:2, 82a). The other detergents—^nitcr, aloe, and sand— 
arc also forbidden (B. M]^ 17b; Ta ibid,), 

11. See Introduction, p. 13, n. 67. 

12. Sec below xi, 14. The codifiers limit the law to shoes made of leather, 
permitting those made of felt or cork (TH, 57c). Sec Ezek. 24:21; B. MI^ 15b; 
cf. below, vi, i; MT, v, 6 (177). 

“the cxcommunicant”—^although there is some doubt in B. as to whether he 
need remove his shoes {ibid,, and see Tosafot, ad loc,), Sm and P. (Ber 2:7, 5b) 
clearly state that he must. 

“shoes”—the Greek sandalon, “sandal,” made of a single strip of thick leather 
tied to the foot by straps. Since this was the kind of footwear usually worn, 
it also means “shoe” in the generic sense. The Biblical nafal is generally ren¬ 
dered sandal by the Sages, the Rabbinic term min'al which resembles our shoe 
being used in contrast to it (Targums Jerusalem and Jonathan to Gen, 14:23 and 
Deut. 25:10; Ant, 4, viii, 23, 599; Lehnworter, 2, 399-400; Yeb 12:1, and sec 
Albeck, 3, 341; B. BB 58a top, and Rabbenu Gershom and RASAS, ad loc,). For 
the archaeological realia of the Bar-Kokhba period, see Yadin, pp. 173 ff. 

“And this applies to everybody”—literally “And similarly.” 

“Ninth of Ab”—the day on which both Temples were reportedly destroyed 
(JW, 6 , iv, 5, 449, n. a; JE, “Ab, Ninth Day of,” /, 23). All the rites observed 
by a mourner should be observed on the Ninth of Ab (B. Ta 30a). 

“a public fast”—^proclaimed at a time of drought, pestilence, or other dis¬ 
aster, (Ta 3:5-8; Albeck, 2, 327; JE, “Fasting and Fast Days,” 5, 327). 

13. “One who died while still under a ban”—literally, “an cxcommunicant 
who dies,” i.e. without repenting, in order that the ban might be lifted. 

“should be stoned”—so that the living might take it to heart and be warned 
(RSBH, p. 70). Maimonides states also that he should not be eulogized, nor 
should a procession accompany the bier (MT, I, iii, vii, 4). 

“Achan”—^Josh. 7:26. Cf. above, ii, 7. 

“takes a stone and puts it on”—the literary formulation of Sanh 6:4, not 
that of Ed 5:6, where other insunces of coffin stoning arc cited. 

14. The parallel distinguishes between a menuddeh, one banned for thirty 
days or (if the ban is repeated) for sixty, and a muhram, one who failed to 
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repent after the completion of his second ban. While the menuddeh may recite 
Mishnah for the public and Mishnah may be recited to him, this is not so in 
the case of the muhram. The muhram is further restricted in that others may 
neither hire him nor be hired by him. He may, however, recite Mishnah to 
himself so as not to interrupt his study (B. MK 15a and 16a; MT, ibid,, vii, 
5, 6; below, vi, i). 

On the basis of this parallel, the text of Sm has been termed corrupt (NY). 
It is, nevertheless, supported by all the MSS and early editions (129, lines 34-36). 
Perhaps Sm is transmitting an early Tannaitic tradition in which the distinction 
between the menuddeh and the muhram had not been made. Note that nowhere 
in the Mishnah or Tosefta is the word muhram used in the sense of excom¬ 
munication. 

“slam the door in his face”—the door of repentance (NY). In this context, 
it is more likely that it refers to his being cut off from all means of livelihood. 
This is suggested by B. {ibid.), which states that although he may not be hired, 
“he may open a small store to support himself” or perhaps “sell water in the 
valley of ‘Arabot (a deserted place).” 

15. This Section deals with a ban enacted for a personal slight. For other 
offences, however, the ban must be respected by everyone, even if it was im¬ 
posed by “the least important person in Israel.” Indeed, there arc several cases 
of slaves and robbers who have excommunicated their superiors in status, and 
still the bans were confirmed by the Sages (P. Ml^ 3:1, 8id; B. MK i6a and 17a; 
MT, ibid., vi, 12-14). 

“One banned by the people,” etc. While B. MK i6a states that “one excom¬ 
municated by tlic people of his town is also under ban in other towns,” Sm 
states that he is not under ban in any other place. The emendation of this text 
on the basis of B. finds no support in the variants {ibid., line 37; sec GRA 
and NY), 

“If by the town”—literally “if by another town.” Professor Lieberman suggests 
that *ahcret, “another,” has perhaps been erroneously included by attraction {ibid^, 

“not for students”—i.e. they need not respect the ban. 

“Nasi’.” If a person was banned anonymously or if the author of the ban 
had died, the Nasi’ was empowered to lift that ban (P. ibid,; B. M][f i6a; cf. 
next Section; MT, ibid., vii, lo). 

16. If three persons impose a ban, three other persons may lift it, if they 
arc as distinguished in scholarship as those who had enacted it, provided, of 
course, that the person under the ban has repented (B. ibid.; MT, ibid,, vii, 9; 
^ittahdl, p. 33, n. 5). 

17. A rebuke is a minor ban assumed by a person who finds that he has 
offended another person, e.g. a student rebuked by his teacher would absent 
himself from his teacher for a period of time (B. ibid.; for the verse supporting 
a seven day period of rebuke, see Num. 12:14, and Targum, ad loc.). While the 
periods of a ban and a rebuke in Palestine were, respectively, thirty days and 
seven days, in Babylonia they were, according to Rab Hisda, seven days and 
one day; he would, therefore, say: “Our ban is like their rebuke.” 

Note that whoever is placed under a ban in a civil case need only submit to 
the decision of the court in order to have the ban removed at once. For such 
cases, the rule is: Tot 'asar we •tot lari, "A toot (of the shofar) imposes (the ban), 
and a toot lifts (the ban).” 
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18. The lasting effects of punishment by excommunication are discussed in B. 
MK 17a and b, where it is also stated in the name of Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel that “Wherever the Sages have fixed their eyes (i.c. with a ban, Sittah-II, 
p. 43), there is either death or poverty.” C£. Eccl. R. 12:11; P. Sanh 10:1, 28a, 


Chapter VI 

1. The activities mentioned in this Section are forbidden to the mourner for 
seven days (P. MljL 3:5, 82d; cf. B. ibid, 21a, and see Tosafot, ad he,). 

Although he must generally fulfill all the commandments, he should desist 
from studying Torah, this being considered a miswah sel simhah, “a command- 
ment given to delight.” He may, nevertheless, read Lamentations, Job, the sor¬ 
rowful passages of Jeremiah, and those sections of Scripture and Talmud not 
familiar to him—^it being assumed that his difficulty with a strange text will 
temper his joy (B. Ta 30a, and Rashi, ad loc.; B. MK 15a; cf. below, note to 
Sec. 3; P, ibid.). Furthermore, a scholar needed by the community may render 
a decision or give a public lecture, provided he alters the mechanics of his 
presentation (below, x, ii; MT, v, 16 [178]; Meiri, p. 118). 

“read . . . recite”—whereas the verb “read,” is used with respect to 

Scripture, sanah, "study” or “recite,” is used in the case of Rabbinic literature, 
the oral tradition not committed to writing until a relatively late date (cf. above, 
V, 14). 

“Mishnah”—Strack, p. 3; Albeck, 7, pp. 1-2. On redaction and publication, 
see HJP, pp. 83-99, 

“Talmud”—^Strack, p. 5. 

“Halakot”—ancient rulings traced to Moses at Sinai {^ittah-H, p. 82; cf. 
Strack, p. 6; Albeck, loc. cit.). On the etymology, see below, loih note to viii, 7. 

“ *Aggadot”— Sittah-H, ibid.; Strack, p. 7. 

“bathing”—his body, with cold or warm water. In washing his face, hands, 
or feet, however, only warm water is forbidden (B. Ta 13b; MIJ 15b; MT, v, 
3-4 [176]). 

“anointing”—himself with oil in any amount is forbidden, unless it is used 
to remove dirt (B. MK ibid.; MT, ibid.). 

“wearing shoes”—^above, note to v, 12. 

“marital bed”—2 Sam 12:24 is tbe supporting verse (B. MK 15b; MT, v, 5 
[177]). See Introduction, p. 2. 

“to cover his head”—^see Introduction, p. 13. 

“to invert the bed”—^below, xi, 10-19. See Introduction, pp. I2f. 

“Did you not teach us”—cf, above, i, 10. 

“asthenic”—^the Greek asthenes, literally "without strength.” Bathing was a 
necessity for him, not a delight (Ber 2:6; B. Ber i6b and Tosafot ad loc.; P. 
MK 3:5, Sad; note variant to Targum Jonathan to Job 6:7). 

2. Sections 2-7 contain specific laws governing the first three days of mourn¬ 
ing. Many ’Aggadot describe this period as one of danger to the mourner. It 
is the very height of mourning, a time given to lamentation, and the mourner 
should picture himself as being threatened by a suspended sword (B. MK 27b). 
A death in the family is compared to a stone being removed from a pile: when 
one stone is taken away they all come toppling down. The soul hovers over 
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the grave seeking entry. After three days, seeing that the appearance of the 
body has undergone a change, she departs leaving it to rest (P. ibid,, 82b; Gen. 
R. 100:7, 1290; below, 3rd note to x, 2; for literature on this Persian belief, 
see WJV, 506, nn. 3-4). 

**If others greet him,** etc.—^Ezek. 24:7 is the supporting verse (B. MljL 15a, 
and see Rabbenu Hanane’el and Tosafot, ad loc,), A normal exchange of greet' 
ings seems to be treated as an interruption of mourning (cf, the case of prayer; 
Ber 2:1-2; 5:1). 

“hushed”— rafah, literally “slack** or “faltering.** Cf. below x, ii; Tos Ta 3:12. 

“not . . , greet them**—^until the seventh day. In the event that he is mourning 
for a father or mother, others should not greet him until twelve months have 
gone by (below, ix, 3-15; xiv, 12; B. MljL 21b; MT, v, 20 [179]). 

3. “The mourner must fulfill all the Biblical commandments, save that of 
tefillin** (B. Suk 25b), i.c. during the height of mourning (B. MK 21a). Tefillin 
are singled out because they are identified with a joyous heart (R§BH, p. 106; 
cf. above, note to Sec. i), and during a time of lamentation one cannot properly 
direct his attention to them (TH, 6ib). 

It may be suggested that the mourncr*s removal of his tehllin, a symbol of 
joy (B. Ber 30b), at the appearance of a new comforter is his way of showing 
that the intense grief of the first or second day has not yet waned. This may 
be compared to the wedding feast. Though its essential period is also the first 
day, it too continues for seven days, but only for panim hddaiot (literally, “a 
new face**), i.c. when one who has not heard the blessings arrives (B. Ket 8b, 
and see RID ad loc,; note too that the parallels to Sm read “panim hadaSot.” 
On the term, see TK, /, 18 and 49, nn. 58-59; cf. above, note to x, 7). 

“taking them off on the third day*’—for a panim hadaSot (sec preceding note), 
lest the new comforter should mistakenly think that this is the first day of mourn' 
ing and conclude that tefillin should be worn on the first day (Rashi to B. 

2ia; $ittah~IIf p. 83). Since a person is more likely to make that mistake on 
the second day, the phrase “on the third” is difficult. It must, therefore, be 
assumed that the text does not mean to imply that he should remove them from 
the third day on, and not from the second, but rather that this is in the style of 
a lo zo *af zo statement, "not only this (the second day), but also this (the 
third day).*’ Cf. below, note to xiv, 9, and see Miclziner, p. 196. NY emends this 
Section on the basis of the parallels (P. Ber 3:1, 5d; 3:5, 82b; B. ibid,; Gen. R. 

100:7, 1290); cf. 5 Y; SmH, 131, line ii; LG 2, 12. 

“Rabbi Joshua” etc. Unlike the parallels, Sm states that the Sages disagree only 
as to when the tefillin are to be put on, not as to when they are to be removed 
(cf. the variants, ibid,, lines ii and 13). 

4. B. MIf 21 b; cf. TH, yod; MT, vii, 5 (183). 

“If another person died**— met met, the reading of A, is unnecessarily emended 
in SmH (132, line 14). Cf. below vii, 2; Sanh 2:3. 

“join the funeral procession’*—literally, “go forth with them.” Cf. below, 
ix, 13. 

“mourners* row**—above, note to ii, i. 

“If, however,*’ etc.—above, note to iv, 8. 

5. P. MK 3:5, 82c; B. MK 2ib; MT, vii, 4 (183). 

“a person . . . mourning”—literally “he came to his relatives from another 
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place”; so all the variants except A, which transmits the less likely circumstance 
of the mourners traveling (/M., line 18). 

“count seven days”—literally “count.” 

“Simeon ben Elcazar”— A reads “Joshua ben Elcazar,” a name which does 
not occur elsewhere {ibid,, line 19). The basis for this corruption is perhaps P. 
{ibid.)y where the names “Joshua ben Levi” and “Simeon” follow the parallel. 

“sitting”—a terminus technicus used literally and figuratively, indicating that 
the mourner is still receiving comforters, i.e. he is actively engaged in mourning. 

“even on the third day,” etc. The emended text of SmH {ibid, line 20), un¬ 
supported by the variants, is unwarranted. 

“if he did not find them sitting.” Professor Lieberman suggests that he did not 
find the mourners at home. 

6/7. The division of Secs. 6 and 7 in SmH is based on a scribal error in A] 
the repetition of “on the first or second day” is unsupported by the other MSS 
{ibid., line 24), the editio princeps, or the parallel (B. MK 21b). Moreover, A, 
as it stands, transmits two contradictory halako^ Lines 24-27 must therefore, be 
understood as a continuation of Sec. 6, describing and limiting the kinds of work 
that may be done after three days by one who is impoverished. See Tosafot to 
B. ibid.; MT, v, 8 (177). 

“engage in work”— A requires this emendation, part of line 24 being errone¬ 
ously transcribed in line 22. 

“paupers’ plate”— tamhtiy. No one who had enough food for two meals could 
partake of the food collected in this plate (Pc 8:7). 

“On the third ... in private”—nevertheless, a curse was pronounced upon his 
neighbors for permitting him to be reduced to this (Gen. R. 100:7, 1290; cf. 
above, v, i). 

“may work in her house”—spinning with the distaff (B. ibid.; cf. below, xi, 
9; ^ittah-U, p. 85, n. 4). 

8. On the point of contact between this Section and the preceding text see 
Introduction, p. 6. 

“and dies there three days later”—literally “three days.” The text of SmH 
represents a needless conflation (p. 133, line 28). 

“the house is clean ... is defiled.” Whatever is swallowed by an animal can 
cause defilement only if it is ejected or if the animal dies before it is fully digested. 
Since flesh eaten by a dog is not digested until three days have elapsed, should 
the dog die within that time, the house in which it lies is subject to defilement 
(Ohal 11:7; Tos ibid. 12:3; Za 2:3; cf. above, note to i, i). 

9. This Section is difficult (see and NY). 

“five species”—wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye (Hal 1:1). 

“to take root”—the text is elliptic but must be so understood. Cf. below, vii, 25. 

“Before Passover”—i.e. before the first day of Passover, the bringing of the 
*omer (Lev. 23:9-14). 

10. At least three days arc required to adjust to the hardships of travel or to 
the pressures of battle (MT, III, i, xxx, 13 [YJS, 14, 197]; RIF to B. Shab 19a, 
and ham-Ma’or, ad loc.; RIBA§, 17 and 18). Cf. i Macc. 34, and sec Ant, ij, 
ii, 3. 251. 

“a war not divinely enjoined”—literally an “optional war,” authorized by the 
secular ruler, e.g. the wars of David, as opposed to a mil/iemet miswah which 
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is ordained by Scripture or some other manifestation of the divine will, e.g, the 
conquests of Joshua. If, however, the war has already begun, it need not be ter¬ 
minated (Tos Er 4:7, and see TK, 342-43)• 

“put out to sea.” It is permitted, however, in fulHllment of a religious duty 
(B. Shab 19a). In this category Rabbenu Tam includes traveling to earn a liveli¬ 
hood or even to visit a friend (OH, 248). 

11. After digressing in Secs. 8-10 (alx)vc, note to Sec. 8), Sm reverts to the 
mourner. 

“Temple Mount”—^Mid 2:1, 2* 

“walk around to the left”—departing at the right. The normal circuit is from 
right to left (ibid, 2:2; cf. Zeb 6:3). 

“What*s wrong,” etc.—those present mquire of him (below, note to Sec. 12). 

“put it into their hearts”—i.e. the hearts of those who pronounced the ban. 

“not mortally ill”—literally “viable” (SY, 2od). 

“at once”—erroneously omitted in A (SmH, 134, line 42). 

"Eleazar ben Hananiah ben Hezekiah ben Garon”—all the variants omit the 
first and second b^, “son,” erroneously reading the conjunctive waw instead 
(ibid, line 45; TTA, /, 176). This error is continued in A where the verbs “lost” 
and “budge” occur in the plural, part of the sentence being correctly transmitted 
in the singular (ibid, lines 45-47). Note, too, that A reads “Haninah.” 

12. In order to enable Israel to practice deeds of loving-kindness, it is said 
that Solomon included two gates in the Temple: one for bridegrooms, the other 
for mourners and excommunicants. The people of Jerusalem would gather on 
Sabbath between these two gates. To one entering the grooms’ gate, they would 
say, “May He who dwells in this House make you happy with sons and daugh¬ 
ters.” As for one entering the mourners’ gate, if his lip was covered, they knew 
him to be a mourner and comforted him (above, nth note to Sec. i, and Sec. 
ii); if his lip was uncovered, they knew him to be under ban, and urged him to 
repent (Sec. ii. Note that B., on the other hand, comes to no conclusion as to 
whether an cxcommunicant is required to cover his head [B. MK 15a]). After the 
Temple was destroyed, bridegrooms and mourners gathered at synagogues and 
houses of study for this same purpose (PRE, Chap. 17, 41b, and sec RDL, ad loc,; 
Sof 19:9 [cd. M. Higger, New York, 1937, p. 335])- 

**If there be in the land*' etc.—cf. 2 Chron. 6:28-32. 

“From the verse I know that this applies to an individual . , . Scripture reads” 
—omitted in the elliptic text of A (ibid,, lines 51-52; cf. variants). 

“How do I know that this is true.” A reads erroneously ya^ol 'dfiUtt, “lest 
one should think that this is also true”: a phrase that must introduce a negative 
conclusion, appearing correctly in the next line (ibid,, 136, line 54). 

“in their sin”— mered, literally “rebellion.” This word is used here perhaps in 
anticipation of negif (“plague”) found in the supporting verse, for mered also 
is used in the sense of a plague or an open wound (Aruch, 9, 267; cf. Payne- 
Smith, p. 299). 

**the plague of his own heart" —his sins. Only after he recognizes them and 
repents may he “spread forth his hands” in prayer. 
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Chapter VII 

1. While Hb*ah can be observed without the festivals intervening, it cannot be 

observed without the Sabbath intervening. Were the Sabbath to cut off 5 ib‘ah, 
there could never be seven continuous days of mourning. As a result, only the 
festivals (Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles) cut off the mourning period (P. 
MK 3:5, 83a). It has also been suggested that the commandment “to rejoice,” 
affecting festivals, cannot be fulfilled during mourning (Deut. 16:14; B. MK 
14b). On the other hand, the term “delight” (Isa. 58:13), is used to 

describe the Sabbath day, when private mourning is permitted (HG, p. 205; 
^e’eliot, /, Sec. 15, 88, n. 7; MT, x, i, 3 [190]). 

“The Sabbath is counted”—in reckoning 5 ib*ah, although it is a day during 
which public mourning is forbidden. 

“and does not cut off.” After the Sabbath he must continue counting until the 
lib*ah have been completed. 

“the festival,” etc.—^below. Secs. 2 and 7. The word “festival” appearing in 
the plural in A has been emended to agree with the rest of the sentence; cf., 
however, variants (SmH, 137, lines 2-3), and MK 3:5. 

“Eliezer ”—A reads erroneously “Eleazar” (SmH, 137, line 3; cf. variants; MlKl 
3:6; MLM, 2, 1162 If.). 

“Pentecost is like the Sabbath”—i.c. it should be counted in the mourning, and 
should not cut off the 2 ib‘ah. Pentecost was celebrated for only one day after the 
Temple was destroyed. Before that time, however, if one had not brought his 
sacrifice during the festival day, he could still do so during the following six 
days (Hag 1:6). 

“Rabban Gamaliel”—only A follows the parallel (MK ibid,; cf. variants, lines 
3-4; MLM, 2, 1198 ff.). 

2. While the Palestinians insisted that the mourning period could be cut short 
only if the death occurred three days before the festival, the Babylonians said 
that the interval could be “even an hour” {ha^Hillu^im, pp. 98-99). The con¬ 
troversy between the two Schools, however, was apparently limited to the case 
of inverting the bed, the School of Hillcl suggesting a lenient ruling only for 
this specific rite (TK, 5, 1254-56). 

“he should suspend mourning.” Note that the verb pasa^ is used both in the 
sense of suspending temporarily and cutting off permanently (above. Sec. i; 
^ittahdl, p. 67, bottom). 

“and count sbe days after the festival”—i.e. mourn six more days to complete 
the Jib'ah (below, Sec. 5). 

“he need no longer invert the bed”—i.e. his mourning is finished (B. MK 
20a; above, note to vi, i). 

“Even an hour”—before the festival, he need no longer invert the bed. The 
parallel reads “Even a day” (Tos MK 2:9; cf. B. M^ 20a). There is, in effect, no 
difference between these readings, because of the principle “Part of a day is 
counted as a whole day” (B. ibid,, 20b). 

“Rabban Gamaliel”—the parallels (ibid,) cite the tradition in the name of 
Rabbi Eleazar ben Simeon. 
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3. “if . . . iHoHm" —omitted in A, and included on the basis of the variants 
{ibid., 138, line 13). 

4. The restrictions of SeloSim are temporarily suspended out of regard for the 
festival (below, Secs. 8-11). 

“do so”—^literally, “cut his hair and wash his clothes/* Cf. above, v, 10. 

‘*he may not. .. completed.” In the parallel, Abba Saul argues that he may cut 
his hair, for the SeloSim are permanently canceled. Moreover, this would also be 
the case if the dead were buried only seven days before the festival (B. 

19b). 

5. Except for a minor scribal error (see below), A is correct, the emendations 
in SmH being unwarranted {ibid., lines 19 and 21). 

“before the end of*’—literally “in the midst of.” The translation “before 
the end of,” required by the context, is not unique (sec NY). Note that while 
B. 20a, in a similar text, reads be-soj, “at the end of,” a variant in the 

Munich Codex reads be>tok; and so P. M^jL 3:5, 82b. On the reading of the 
Tosefta, mit-to^, literally “from the midst of,” sec TK, 5, 1252, lines 15 and 
15-16, 

“and then count seven days*’—of mourning. The text repeats “after the festi¬ 
val.” A erroneously reads lemoneh, “eight,” a dittography from the previous 
word moneh, “count” {ibid, line 18). 

“the public paying their respects,” etc. It is only for the mourner that the festi¬ 
val suspends mourning. The community, on the other hand, may continue to pay 
calls of condolence even during the festival. Having comforted him during the last 
two days of the festival, they are only required to continue to do so for five more 
days (B. MK 20a, and see Rashi, ad loc., top; below. Sec. 7), 

“If seven days before the end of a festival.” Instead of saying “at the beginning 
of the festival,” this labored form is continued for the sake of parallelism. 

“the public not attending him,” etc.—shaving already visited him during the 
seven days of the festival. 

6. It is not likely that Sm is referring to relatives who must independendy 
mourn for the deceased. Why would one think otherwise? One must therefore 
conclude that they are relatives not in the immediate family of the deceased who 
take on mourning out of respect for the mourner (sec last note to iv, i). Sec 
above, v, i; P. M]^ 3:5, 82b; B. ibid. 20a. 

“neither his slaves”—who may work cither in some other place (P. ibid.) or 
privately in his own house (B. ibid.). 

“remain idle”—the Hebrew text continues; “with him.” 

“along with him”— *immo (above, note to v, 5); the reading is found in A, 
and is unnecessarily omitted in SmH {ibid., line 23). 

7. The restriedons of Sib’ah are not observed during the festival; but since those 
of JeloSim are observed (e.g. no haircutting or laundering), the days of the fes¬ 
tival are counted in the reckoning of SeloSim (B. Mi|w 19b, and see RIF, ad loc.) 

“during the festival”— mo*ed, “the festival” or “its intermediate days.” 

“not a mourner.” A reads erroneously, “not in the festival” (cf. the variants, 
ibid., 139, line 25; below, x, 3; and see TR, /, 244). 

“he should take on mourning privately.” Cf. B. MK 24a; B. Ket 4a; MT, x, 3 
(190), and see KM, ad loc. 

“whatever concerns the public”—e.g. comforting the mourner (above, 4th note 
to Sec. 5; Tosafo{ to B. M^ 20a, top). 
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“in the reckoning of omits “of 2 ib*ah“ (i&id. line 26). Cf. the rule 

in B. 20a; and see NY. 

“whatever does not concern the public/* etc.—^i.e, all the restrictions of Si^*ah 
which could not be observed during the festival must be observed after the 
festival. 

8. See Introduction, p. 6. 

9. “how so?*’— Keysad, a terminus technicus introducing the explication (see 
Sections below). Here, however, it introduces a Biblical proof-verse for the thirty- 
day period of mourning (cf. B. M?: 19b; MX, vi, i [180], and see RABAD 
and RADBAZ, ad loc,). On this infrequent usage of keysa^, cf. SoJ 7:3,4, and 
see MLM, 2, 1032; MLT, 44. 

10. In the calendering process, the clothes were first laundered and then rubbed 
with a glass stone {^ittah-ll, p. 105). In the East, the process was apparendy in¬ 
ferior to that of Palestine, for the Babylonians used to say: “Our calendering is 
like their laundering** (B. Ta 29b; Kct rob, and see Kashi, ad loc,; on the literary 
formulation, cf. note to v, 17), Cf. below, ix, 10; P. MK 3:5, 82a; B. ibid. 23a. 
See MT, vi, 4 (180). 

“may not wear calendered clothes’*—during leloSim. 

“that have gone through the press’*—^i.c. after having been calendered {^ittah- 
//, ibid.). 

“Rabbi Meir**—so A. The variants read “Rabbi” {ibid., 140, line 35; above, 
note to iv, 4). 

“Dyed clothes,” etc.—^Nahmanides terms this text corrupt, emending it to 
read: “White clothes, but not those that are dyed” (TH, 62b and c). 

“Rabbi”—so A. The variants read “Rabbi Meir” (ibid, line 36; cf., however, 
B. ibid.; and TH, 62a). 

•’White . . . new”—forbidden only in the case of new woolen garments and 
white flaxen garments (P. 3:8, 83d). 

“It is permitted to wear a belt,” etc.—^although calendered, since they are not 
considered garments (BY to YD, 389). A omits pondah, “belt,” a reading sup¬ 
ported by all the variants (ibid., line 37). On the identification of the terms 
funda, fascia, and impilia, see Lehnworter, 2, 6ib, 427a, 472b. Cf. above, note 
to V, 12. 

“for calendering”—the reading of the variants. Its omission in ^4 is not neces¬ 
sarily a scribal error, for it can be so understood (ibid., line 38): the clothes may 
be sent out for calendering within the IcloSim to be worn after the ^eloSim. 

11. Lev. 10:6; 2 Sam. 19:25; Tos 2:2, and see TK, 5, 1247; P* M^Csri, 
82a; B. ibid. 14b. 

“so is it forbidden after Sib'ah”—so A. The variants read: “so is it forbidden 
during the SeloSim after Sib'ah,” and thus emended in SmH (141, line 41). A 
clearly takes on this meaning without emendation and also maintains the paral¬ 
lelism. 

“Just as cutting the hair is forbidden, so is cutting . . . Si^ah”—^has been in¬ 
cluded in the text on the basis of G, its omission in A being a homoiotcleuton (ibid. 
lines 41-43; cf* RIF to MK, Sec. 1221, p. 28; sec Tosafot to B. Ycb 43a, top). 

12. Citing Deut. 15:9 as a supporting verse, the Talmud applies this rule to 
any loan, with or without a note of indebtedness (B. Mak 3b). The Tosefta (BM 
10:1), on the other hand, states that the time limit must give way to local cus¬ 
tom, whether it is more or less than thirty days. 
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13. In an effort to maintain a measure of sanctity even on the battlefield, the 
law of the yejat to*or (“woman of goodly form,” Deut. 21 :n) was introduced. 
Although marriage to a heathen captive was not desirable, it was, nevertheless, 
not as objectionable as forcing her on the battlefield and taking her while she is 
in a forbidden state (B. Kid 21b). A restraint in the form of a thirty day waiting 
period during which the captive must adopt a forlorn state was, however, put in 
the captor’s way in an effort to stay his passion and deter him from taking her. 
If all these things were not done in her case, and he still takes her, then, the 
Sages declare, “he takes her in harlotry” (Sif Deut., 213). 

— we-asetah; this literal translation admits of the two meanings discussed 

below. 

“cut her nails”—so LXX, Pesh., Targum Jonathan, Vulg.; see also Nahmanides 
and the modern commentators. 

"Eliezcr”— A reads erroneously “Eleazar” throughout this Section (cf. variants, 
ibid,, 142, line 47; Sif Deut., ibid,; B. ihid^, 

“Rabbi ‘Akiba . . . cutting nails”—its omission in ^4 is a homoiotelcuton 
{Jibid,, lines 47-50). 

“let her nails grow”—so Targum Onkelos (also Rashi and Ibn Ezra, ad loc,). 

“Rabbi Eliezer argues,” etc. Since the word mddseh, “action,” is used in two 
cases, one clear, the other vague, an analogy is drawn from the two activities 
themselves, namely, “cutting.” 

“Rabbi ‘Akiba argues,” etc. An analogy is drawn from the effect of the two 
activities, namely, the resulting “eyesore.” Cf. Tosafot to B. Yeb 43a, top, where 
a shaved head is termed niwwul, “an eyesore.” 

“If she was wearing,” etc. Cf. the literary formulation in the case of the sus¬ 
pected adulteress (Sot 1:6). 

“bracelets”—or “necklaces.” 

“earrings”—Gen. 35:4, or “noserings” (Is. 3:21). 

“when she comes in and goes out”—so A; the variants read: “when he comes 
in,” etc. {ibid., 143, line 58). 

“She must wait a month,” etc. In her case, the normal period of waiting before 
a woman may remarry is waived (above, note to iv, 2; Tos Yeb 6:8). 

“But Rabbi ‘Akiba says,” etc.—expounding the same verse, he arrives at a 
three month period of waiting even for the captive woman (cf. Tos ibid»'), 

“When does this apply?”—that a period of waiting is necessary. 

“Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says,” etc.—consent is not needed for slaves, ablu¬ 
tion being applied by force; they are then freed by a second ablution, also applied 
by force (B. Yeb 47b and 48a, and sec Rashi, ad loc.). 

“why is all this necessary?”—i,c. why a forlorn state for the heathen captive? 
To which Sif Deut. {ibid.) replies; “so that the Israelite daughter appear happy, 
and she, in tears; so that the one appear adorned, and the other, unkempt.” (For 
an alternate application of the question, sec NY.) 

“For it is better,” etc. The captive woman is converted as the lesser of two 
evils—a concession to man’s passion. 

“a dying animal . . . carrion.” A dying animal, if slaughtered in full accord¬ 
ance with the ritual, may or may not, upon subsequent examination, prove to be 
fit for consumption. If it is found to be unfit, it is termed terejah (cf. Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 9). On the other hand, an animal that dies a natural death or is killed. 
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or even a perfectly healthy one whose slaughtering is ritually faulty, is called 
nehelah, and, unlike terefah, causes defilement when carried (Kel 1:2) and is 
certainly unfit for food. 

14. Only the banquet is forbidden (HG, p. 209), but betrothal itself is per¬ 
mitted even on the day of death (MT, vi, 5 [180]). On betrothal, see above, note 
to ii, 12. 

15. Two Baraitot are joined in this section, each taking exception to the rule 
"One may not arrange a wedding feast during the thirty days." The first cites the 
case of a parent who died after the feast had been prepared, the wedding taking 
place within thirty days (B. Ket 3a and b); the other, the case of the deceased 
wife, in which event a man may not remarry even after thirty days (B. MK 23a; 
P. Yeb 4:11, 6b; EccL R. 9:9; Tosafot to B. Ket 4a). 

"If . . . the banquet was prepared"—^literally “If he had slaughtered his meat,” 
i.e. if the bread had been baked, the meat dressed, the wine mixed, and the water 
poured over the meat (B. Ket 4a). 

“his father or father-in-law." It is the father who prepares the feast. Instead of 
"father-in-law" B. reads "mother-in-law" (so emended by and GRA), for it 
is she who prepares the trousseau for the bride (B. ibid,, and see Rashi, ad loc,). 

"He should consummate the marriage," etc.—there being no one to make these 
preparations at a future date. The corpse was, therefore, placed in another room, 
for were it interred, mourning would immediately take effect and the wedding 
would have to be postponed (Rashi, ibid,), 

"and then withdraw”—^to bury his dead. He may then celebrate the seven 
days of the wedding feast, which, like the festival, suspends mourning; after this, 
he must observe sib‘ah. During these fourteen days, he must sleep among the 
men, and the bride among the women (B. Ket 4a, and see Rashi, ad loc.), 

"until after 5 ib‘ah"—so all the variants, except A, which reads "seven days.” 
In any case, the meaning is “after the seven days of mourning," which in this 
instance is fourteen days later (see preceding note; SmH, ibid., line 7 ^)* 

“father or"—^ erroneously adds the case of "mother" {ibid,). The Talmud, 
reading “father or mother-in-law,” adds "but not the reverse" (B. ibid,), 

“If, however, his wife died." This statement is not a continuation of the argu¬ 
ment, but, rather, reverts to the original rule: "One may not make,” etc. 

"If ... he has no children”—so as not to neglect a Biblical commandment 
(Gen. 1:28; Yeb 6:6). 

“or has small children"—so that she might take care of them (B. MK 23a). 
"Tarfon”— A erroneously has an abbreviation for "Gamaliel" (cf. variants, 
ibid,, line 77; and parallels, loc, cit,), 

"while still in mourning"—while at the cemetery, according to P. {ibid,), A 
reads “in the midst of the festival," a reading that is unsupported and not re¬ 
corded in the variants (SmH, loc, cit.), 

“even after thirty days”—so A, The variants read “until after thirty days" 
{ibid,, line 78; cf. B. ibid,), ... 

16. A man may repress his passion for thirty days, but after that time, it is 
assumed that he is seeking a pretext to deprive his wife of her marriage contract 
(Deut. 22:14; Yeb mb; cf. below, note to Sec. i8). 

"a husband"—^literally "he." 

"after thirty days," etc.—so Rabbi Meir. Rabbi Jose says: "If they were alone 
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together, the claim must be advanced forthwith; if they were not alone togethert 
even after thirty days” (Tos Kct 1:4). 

17. Although A transmits several scribal errors in pronouns and pronominal 
suffixes, it nevertheless offers the best text for translation (ibid,, 145, line 8i). 
Note that while the Mishnah (Kct 5:3) begins with the case of the virgin, adding 
the one of the widow, Sm, primarily concerned with the thirty days of the widow, 
begins with this case and adds the other—^the editor reversing the sequence, to 
fit its new context. 

“If the man presses her,” etc.—after betrothal, 

“she is ^ven thirty days“—from the time of summoning, not the time of 
betrothal. Since she had been married before, it is assumed that her preparations 
will take less time. If he puts her off after this prescribed time, he is responsible 
for her maintenance (Kct ibid,). 

“to prepare a trousseau*’—literally “to provide for herself,’* if she is a virgin, 
i.e, if she became a widow after a previous betrothal. 

“Just as time is given,*' etc.—be it thirty days or twelve months. While B. (Kct 
57b) seems concerned solely with whether the woman had been formerly married, 
P. (Kct 5:3, 29d) takes into account also the former marital status of the man 
(see MT, IV, 1, x, 18, and MM, ad loc,). 

18. Ycb 13:12; on Icvirate marriage, sec above, note to i, i. 

“says within thirty days*’—after having been taken to the home of the brother- 
in-law. 

“he is compelled,** etc. She is believed in her claim, for up to thirty days 
he may repress his desire (above, note to Sec. 16); he must, therefore, perform 
hdlisah. B, (Yeb 112a) establishes this case as one in which the woman brings 
forth a divorce from the brother-in-law—the divorce normally indicating that the 
marriage was consummated and halisah is unwarranted—^yct in the face of her 
claim (made within thirty days) that he has not been intimate with her, the 
divorce is considered insufficient proof. 

“After thirty days, he is not compelled’*—^for she is not believed. He is, never¬ 
theless, requested by the court to do so, for she has impaired her right to remarry 
without halisah by claiming that the marriage had not been consummated. On 
the other hand, if he admits her claim, he must perform halisah, even after twelve 
months (Ycb 13:12). 

19. Kct 7:1; on oaths and vows, sec GJP, pp. 115-43. 

“someone to support her*’—^literally “a pamas/* The husband may declare: 
“Whosoever supports her will suffer no loss** (B. Kct 70b). He may not, however, 
appoint him directly, for as his agent, he too would be forbidden to support the 
wife. 

“beyond this"—^if he has not been released from his vow. 

“he must divorce her," etc.—^because people arc bound to hear of this disgrace 
to his wife. A longer period of time is given to the priest, since he may not re¬ 
marry his divorced wife {ibid.; above, note to iv, 4). 

20. Above, notes to iv, 12 and 17. For verses supporting a thirty-day period, 
sec P. Naz 1:3, 51c, and B. Naz 5b. The translation follows A without emenda¬ 
tion (cf., however, NY, §Y, and SmH, 146, lines 88-89). The first part of this 
Section becomes clear when, as Professor Lieberman pointed out to me, it is seen 
in the light of Naz 3:1. 
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“Lo, I am a Naziritc for thirty days/* He may not cut his hair before the 
thirty-first day; having specified the number, he must wait the full period, 

'*at the outset, it is thirty days.” He, too, should cut his hair on the thirty-first 
day. If, however, he does so on the thirtieth day, he has fulfilled his obligation, 
the principle “Part of the day is counted as a whole day'* (above, note to Sec. 2), 
applying when the number is not specified. 

"who has fulfilled his Naziritc vow”—^i.c. a vow that extended beyond thirty 
days (Naz 3:6). 

"the School of Shammai says,” etc. He need not repeat the entire vow. 

“the School of Hillel says,” etc. Since the land outside of Israel was considered 
defiled (above, 6th note to iv, 13), whosoever became a Naziritc abroad was 
required to go to Israel to fulfill his vow, and according to the School of Hillel 
the entire vow had to be repeated. Cf. the cases of Queen Helena (Naz ihid,) 
and Queen Berenice (JW, 2, xv, i, 44, n. a). 

21. Sec Introduction, n. 27, On mezuzah^ the Biblical inscription affixed to the 
doorpost, see Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-21; JE, 8 , 531 f. 

“in the Land of Israel”—while staying at an inn (P. Meg 4:12, 75c; B, Men 
44a). 

“he who rents a house ... at once”—in order to encourage setdement in 
Palestine, it being assumed that a person will not quickly move from his home 
once a mezuzah is written and posted (B. and see Rashi, ad loc.), 

“fifty days*’—“thirty days” arc indicated by the parallels (B. and P. /or. cit.). 
Sm may be transmitting a scribal error, the letter lamed, “thirty,” being confused 
in the MSS with the letter nun, “fifty.” 

**hourgos** —a watchman’s tower. On etymology and diverse functions, sec M. 
Schwabe, “The Bourgos Inscriptions from Caesarea Palestinis,” EpJV, p. 281; and 
sec Millim, pp. 16-19. 

22. This law assumes that the person buying the suckling also contracts for 
the mother (NY). See Exod. 22:29; Deut. 15; 19-23; Albeck, 5, 153-54- 

“small catdc , . . large catdc”—sheep or goats as opposed to bovine animals, 
“three months.” The reading in SmH, “thirty months,” is clearly a printer's 
error {ibid, line 96), 

“their needs arc many.” Unable to cat grass, they depend on nursing (B. BM 
69a). 

“As to care of a firstling”—^how long must the Israelite keep it before giving 
it to the priest? This law was designed to spare the priest the trouble of caring 
for the animal in its infancy (sec Bek 4:1). 

23. Lev. 23:42-43; Albeck, 2, 253-56. A booth more than thirty days old and 
not specifically built for the festival is ritually obsolete. Within that time, how¬ 
ever, it is assumed that it was built with proper intent, the laws of the festival 
being studied for thirty days preceding the festival (B. Suk 9a, and sec Rashi, 
ad loc,). 

“so long as it is renovated”—in this Sm follows P. (Suk 1:1, 52b). 

“a year before”—literally “from the beginning of the year,” i.c. immediately 
after the previous Tabernacles. 

24. For general orientation, see Exod. 23:10-11; Lev. 25: 1-7; Num. 18:21-24; 
Flora, 1, 738; 2, 429, 505; Albeck, i, 133-34; 217-20. The variants introduce 
this Section with the following text: 
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“Rice, millet, panicum, and sesame that took root before the New Year must 
be tithed for the previous year and may be eaten during the Sabbatical year. 
Otherwise (i.c» if they took root after the New Year), they are forbidden during 
the Sabbatical year and must be tithed in the following yean 

“Rabbi Simeon Shezuri says: *So, too, for Egyptian beans that were meant for 
seed from the start.’ 

“Rabbi Simeon says; ‘So, too, for large-sized beans.* 

“ *In the case of large-sized beans,* says Rabbi Eleazar, ‘only if they form pods 
before the New Year (i.e. it is not enough that they take root).* ** (SmH, ibid., 
lines 102-06). 

The omission of this text in A need not be an aberratio oculu The absence of 
the number “thirty** (Introduction, p. 6) in the discussion may indicate that it 
does not belong in Sm, and that it found its way in the other MSS by attraction 
(Shebi 2:7-9; Tos ibid. 2:3,4, sec TK, 2, 497-500). 

“Seedless onions**—wild onions producing no seed (P. Shebi 2:9, 33a), On the 
waw explicativum before has-serisim, “seedless,** in A {ibid., line 107), see MLM, 
2, 1076 if. 

“denied water for thirty days’*—^with the result that the seeds multiply at the 
expense of the edible pulp. This shows that they were planted for their seeds, and 
as such must be tithed in the year they took root. As vegetables, however, they 
would have to be tithed in the year during which they are gathered (TT, /, 169, 
n. 10). 

“may be retained**—for sowing after the Sabbatical year; le-^iayyemin, the 
repeated reading of A, is emended in SmH (148, lines 108, 111) and erroneously 
omitted from the variants. Professor Kutscher informs me that he believes this 
form is correct and that he is collecting supporting material, to be published at a 
future date. 

“may not be retained”—all the restrictions governing seventh year produce 
being applied to them. 

25. This section combines Shebi 2:6 and Tos ibid. 2:3 (cf. Tos RH 1:8); 
while it follows the case of seedless onions in Sm, the sequence is reversed in the 
parallels. Note that if any of the processes discussed here took place during the 
sixth year of the septennial cycle, the last thirty days of that year are added to the 
Sabbatical year (B. RH lob). This is called a tosejet Ubi*it, “a seventh year sup¬ 
plement,” during which the restrictions of the Sabbatical year apply. This supple¬ 
ment is then added to the time required for the plant to take root, resulting in 
three new minimal periods of time: sixty, thirty-three and forty-four days (TK, 
2, 498)- 

“sinks a vine”—a branch is bent into the ground, covered with earth, and later 
severed so that it might sprout anew {ibid., 497). 

“grafts a tree”—^grafting is permitted among trees of the same species {ibid.). 

“should count that as a year”—in determining the years of *orlak, the years 
during which the fruit of a newly planted tree is forbidden (Lev. 19:23-25; 
Albeck, /, 291). 

“if less . . . year”—^a homoiotelcuton in A, not recorded in the variants {ibid,, 
148, lines 111-12). 

“Grafts that do not take root,” etc.—so, too, for planting and sinking a vine. 

“Rabbi Simeon”—so A (cf. variants, ibid., line 113; Shebi 2:6) 
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“The fruit of such planting”—that took root before the New Year. 

“the fifteenth of Shebat”—with respect to the restriction of ‘orlah, the New 
Year for trees (RH i:i; B. ibid, loa, and see Rashi, ad he,). 


Chapter VIII 


1. See Introduction, pp. iif. 

“for thirty days . . . life”—^literally “to visit the dead up to thirty days.” A 
reads po^erin, a corruption of po^edin (see variants, SmH, 148, line 2); 
Rab Hai Gaon explains that pokedin takes the preposition *al, in the manner of 
the Biblical yippa^ed *<dehem, “and be visited” (Num. 16:29, cited in ^Y, 23b). 
Note, too, that instead of “thirty” the variants read “three,” a reading supported 
by many medieval commentators (SmH, ibid, n. 2; MLM, 471, n. 2); more¬ 
over, “three” makes good sense in a non-Aggadic passage, “thirty” being taken 
as an aberratio oculi from Chap. 7. Nevertheless, A is upheld by a citation in the 
RABAN (ed. Prague, 1610), p. 84c; see RABIAH, ed. Aptowitzer (Jerusalem, 
1935)1 P- 565* n. 3, and see WJV, 511 f., and notes, 

“heathen practice”— darj^e ha-Emori, literally “the ways of the Amorite,” non- 
idolatrous customs forbidden because they are rooted in superstition (see Tos 
Shab, Chaps. 6-7, and TK, ad loc,; TE, 7, 707-16; on Amorites as masters of 
witchcraft, see JE, /, 529 f.). 

“to live”— A reads hayaht a corruption for hayah {ibid^. 

“five”—the reading of all the variants, except A {ibid., 149, line 4). The 
RABAN seems to transmit a conflated text: “he lived twenty years, sired children, 
and died later” {loc, cit,; and so YD, 394; and see Jahrbitcher, p. 5 if.). 

“and died later”—so stated to show that this is no miraculous story of a per¬ 
son who went on to live forever {Perilah to YD, ibid,), 

2, See Introduction, pp. I4f. 

“A canopy”—only G reads the plural so that the term agrees with its pro¬ 
nouns {ibid,, lines 5, 7, and 10). A canopy must have been constructed as part 
of the funeral bier of those who died as “brides” or “grooms.” This is evident 
from the end of this Section, where it is stated that no benefit may be derived 
from whatever is hung on a canopy, it being assumed that it has come into con¬ 
tact with the bier (B. Sanh 48b; MT, xiv, 21-24 [203]). Cf. below, x, 23. 

“that which is fit and that which is unfit for food”— hebtu h^el, literally 
“have produced food,” namely, “ripe fruit” (SmH, 236, line 73); for an alternate 
explanation, sec Rabbi Judah ‘Ayyash, ^ehet Yehudah, to YD, 350 (Livorno, 

1783)- 

“Rabbi Judah says,” etc.—one may not waste food by rendering it forbidden. 
For the law against wanton destruction, see below, ix, 23; and cf. viii, 4. 

“loaves”—made of fine flour, that have not yet been baked, or that are burnt 
or mouldy (NY); on the term, gHus^in'=kollikios [artos], see TK, /, 66, n. 27. 
"stripes of purple”—^wool dyed purple (BM 2:1). 

“lagenae or flasks.” On laginin, “lagenae,” sec Kele, pp. 251 ff.: on selohit, 
“flask,” ibid., pp. 453 ff. It may be that selohit (translated here by the plural 
“flasks,” and emended in SmH) is a gloss that replaced laginin in all the MSS 
except A, where both became part of the text {ibid., line 9). 
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‘‘myrrh oil”—so A; all the variants, however, read lemen *areh, a term appear¬ 
ing in Dem 1:3, which Maimonides explains by semen ham-mor, the reading of 
A {ibid., line ii), except that the scribe omitted the waw and vocalized the mem 
with a patah, mistaking the term for ‘‘bitter oil,” in contrast to ‘‘sweet oil.” In 
the Talmud 2 emen ham-mor is identified with the Greek stakte (B. MK 9b, and 
sec Tosafot, ad loc.). On the subject, sec I. Markon, ”Mor deror (Exod. 30:23) 
Explained by Saadya and His Successors,” in Saadya Studies, cd. E. I. Rosenthal 
(Manchester, 1943), pp. 97-102. 

3. Since the terms “bride” and “groom” (albeit deceased) were mentioned in 
Sec. 2 in a discussion of foods that may be used as deckings so as to stress the 
poignancy of the sorrow, the text now turns to those foods that may be strewn 
as symbols of fertility and abundance in order to heighten the joy of a wedding. 

“Strings of fish and pieces of meat”—BM 2:1. 

“the dry season”—spring and summer, when there is no mud on the ground 
and the food can be recovered (B. Bcr 50b; Rashi, ad loc.). 

“the rainy season”—autumn and winter, when the food would become soggy 
and spoil. 

“truffles”— pctariyyot, appears only in A {ibid., 150, line 15). 

“cooked fish . . . sesame”—foods that are irretrievable. 

“although a spoonful may be taken and cast”—i.e. a small measure of spoilage 
in honor of the bride and groom is permissible, but not mebazbezin, “unlimited 
strewing.” So A; the variants state that this was done with “parched corn and 
nuts” {ibid., line i6; cf. B. Bcr ibid.), an excellent reading, explained in two 
ways: a) the nuts were cast together with the spoon, or b) they were cast from 
the spoon and then caught in the spoon to prevent spoilage (TK, 5, 1014). 

4. Tos Shab 7:16; B. Bcr 50b; TK, 3, 99 f. 

“Pipes may be made to flow,” etc. It is difficult to visualize how this was 
done. On the basis of Tos Er 9:23, the interesting but somewhat remote conjec¬ 
ture has been made that these could be the same pipes which led rain water 
from the roofs to the public roads {Kele, p. 466, n. 53). 

“or that it is a squandering of food”—because the liquid is collected in a 
vessel at the spout (Rashi to B. ibid.). Most of the commentators, however, main¬ 
tain that even if the wine or oil arc lost, the practice is permitted, being essential 
to the joy of the day (TK, ibid.). 

“Judah and Hillcl”—the grandsons of Judah the Prince (TTA, i, 373 f.; 2, 
606 f. Cf. Introduction, n. 30). 

“Zakkai ”—A erroneously reads “Yannai” (cf. variants, ibid., line 20; TTA, /, 
401). 

“Cabul”—a city in Palestine (Josh. 19:27). 

“the people of the city,” etc. Cf. B. Kct 17a, where the same praises that were 
sung for brides were also sung to honor scholars. On this practice among the 
Romans, see Kele, ibid., n. 52. 

The variants in SmH do not record that the preposition hi is omitted twice in 
A {ibid., line 21). 

5. Out of respect for a deceased king, the heifer that drew his chariot was 
disabled (Josh. ii:6, 9: B. AZ iib; cf. below, note to Sec. 6; on how this is in 
keeping with the injunction against cruelty to animals, see Tosafot to B. ibid.). 
On the pagan practice of animal sacrifice at the grave, sec Psyche, p. 167, 
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“fatally maimed”— torefin, i.c. animals may be rendered Urejah: in cutting 
the back sinews of the animal in order to disable it, a fatal injury may be inflicted 
that will cause the animal to become ritually unfit (cf. last note to vii, 13). 

The parallel in B. {ibid.) states: “Hamstringing that involves terefah is for¬ 
bidden.” While Rashi explains this to refer to the hamstringing itself, the Tosafot, 
on the basis of Tos Shab 7:20, maintain that it is merely the eating of such an 
animal that is forbidden (sec TK, j, loi). If the reading in A is correct, Sm 
represents an explicit rather than an implied tradition that at the death of kings 
even rendering an animal terefah is permitted. I believe the reading of the vari¬ 
ants, sorefin, “burning,” to be erroneous, the letters tet and sin being often con¬ 
fused in the MSS; ibid., line 22. 

“at the death of kings”—literally “before kings.” The parallel in Tos {ibid.) 
adds: “and this is not considered heathen practice.” 

“but benefit may be enjoyed from it.” The carcass may be sold or fed to dogs. 

6. It is forbidden to ride the king’s horse, to sit on his throne, to use his 
crown, his scepter, or any of his personal effects; at his death, they are all burned 
for him (Tos Sanh 4:2). The parallel adds: “and this is not considered heathen 
practice” (Tos Shab 7:18; for a discussion of its variants, sec TK, 3, 100). Cf. 2 
Chron. 16:14; 21:19. For legal discussion, sec S. Heller, Kuntres kebod mcla^im 
(Jerusalem, 1874); on burning the possessions of the dead among the Greeks, see 
Psyche, pp. 17 f., 23, and see n. 30. 

“but not for Ncsi’im”—on the other hand, Tos Sanh 4:3 (sec Introduction, 
n. 84) and B. AZ iib state that pyres arc also kindled for Ncsi’im, and that only 
in the case of commoners is the practice forbidden. Sec RIBA§, 158; TK, ibid. 

“Rabban Gamaliel the Elder”—more correedy, his grandson, Rabban Gamaliel 
of Yabnch (RA§A§ to B. ibid.; and see A. E. Silverstone, Aqttila and Onl^elos 
[Manchester, 1931], p. 20; TK, 100). 

“Akylas”—i.e. Onkelos (Silverstone, pp. 147-60). 

“eighty”—on the frequent usage of this number in Rabbinic literature, see TK, 
S, loi, n. 50; the parallels read “seventy” (Tos ibid.; B. ibid.). According to B., 
the pyre consisted of the personal effects of Rabban Gamaliel (see Yohasin, p. 107; 
and cf. Mehhjarim, 2, 104). Note, however, that Tos and B., in contrast to Sm, 
cite this incident in support of a ruling: “Pyres are kindled also for Ncsi’im” 
{loc. cit.). 

“Why did you do this?”—literally “What did you sec?” Cf. below, xi, 6; 
Ed 6:3 (this usage is common to Tos). Cf. also Gen. 20:10. 

7. The text now reverts to the case of the deceased bride or groom (Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. 14!.). The early practice was to bare the faces of the rich, whereas 
those of the poor, black with hunger, were left covered. In order to avoid sham¬ 
ing the poor, it was then decreed that the faces of all corpses must remain covered 
(B. MK 27a). From Sm we learn that an exception seems to have been made in 
the case of the bridegroom. 

“may be let down”—i.e. loosened in the manner of the virgin bride (Ket 2:1). 

“inkwell.” The reading of the MSS, biryato, is difficult {ibid., line 31); it may 
be a thigh-band (Shab 6:4; Kal 1:7 [ed. M. Higgcr, New York, 1936, p. 131, 
line 40]; Jahrbiicher, p. 52). Although this translation is based on the reading 
deyuto found in the RO§ (MK, 81), it should not be understood as an emenda¬ 
tion, for why should the simple term be replaced by the difficilior lectio in all 
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the variants? Moreover, numerous objects that could be identified v^rith cither a 
thigh-band or an inkwell have been excavated from Palestinian tombs (JSGRP, i, 
165 and 168). In any ease, items such as these were closely associated with the 
deceased in the eyes of the public, and were placed in the tomb to heighten the 
anguish. 

“reed pen’*—on writing with a calamus, sec H. P. Pinner, The World of Books 
in Classical Antiquity (Leiden, 1948), p. 15. 

“to intercalate the year”—above, note to iv, 14. 

“Let seven ciders be assembled.” The year is intercalated specifically by those 
Sages invited for that purpose (B. Sanh iia, and see Rashi, ad he., top; cf. P. 
Sanh 1:2, x8c). 

“Eight came in”—in an upper chamber set aside for the court (ibid,), 

“and found eight . . . authority”—omitted in A (cf. variants, ibid,, 152, line 
34); its inclusion here should not be taken as an emendation, A being so under¬ 
stood in its elliptic form. 

“Samuel the Little rose,” etc. So that another person might not be shamed, he 
states, in effect, that it was he who entered without authority. As to why he was 
called hak-Katan, “the Little,” it has been suggested that it was because of his 
great humility, or perhaps to distinguish him from Samuel the Ramathitc (P. 
Sot 9:14, 24b). This designation is common; the names “Judah the Little” (Beth 
She*anm, p. 137; the reference to Johanan ben hak-Katan is erroneous) and 
“*Anina the Little” (N. Avigad, Excavations at Beth She*arim [Jerusalem, 1955]> 
p. 222) appear in burial inscriptions. The Aramaic counterparts of hak-katan, 
ze*ira and zutra, appear often as names in both B. and P.; on kflttina or k^ttin, 
however, see S. Abrahamson, in Lelonentt, Kobes meyuhad (Jerusalem, 1954)» 
pp. 66-70. Just as the name could indicate that a Sage was small or slight, it 
could also ironically allude to one who is of great stature (TK, 4, 759, lines 
17-18, 18; see also TK, 3, 305, n. 26, and 308, n. 40). 

“a ruling ”—halavah (on the etymology, sec HJP, p. 83, n. 3), i.c. the question 
that is to follow (cf. P. Sanh 1:2, i8c). On the other hand, B. (Sanh iib, and 
see Rashi, ad loc.) implies that he claims to have entered in order to learn the 
procedure of intercalation. 

“What’s wrong”—so A (ibid,, line 36; cf. above, vi, ii; Gen. 21:17). 

“Eldad and Medad”—^Num. 11:26 ff. It is to the incident of these two, who, 
though selected to become part of the seventy elders, stayed back out of a feeling 
of inadequacy, that the Sage refers when confronted with the humility of Samuel 
the Little (Sif Num. 95; B. Sanh 17a). 

“For all Israel knows,” etc. Nevertheless, they did not intercalate the year that 
day, but turned to other matters, beginning again on the following day (P. Sanh 
ibid,), 

“Samuel the Little asked”—literally “He said to him.” The text supplies the 
answer to this question in the incident that follows. 

“May the key and ledger of a dead man,” etc. See Introduction, pp. isff. 

“his key and ledger . . . eulogized him”—omitted in the elliptic text of A 
(ibid,, lines 38-39). 

“Over him it is well to weep,” etc. In place of this eulogy, the parallels record 
the lament: “Woe, O humble onel Woe, O saint, disciple of Hillell” (Tos Sot 
13:4; P. ibid,; B. Sanh iia). The text cited in TH (33a) also cites two verses, 
Prov. 5:17 and Micah 7:8, 
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“the world’s treasures”—so A; the variants read “all the world’s treasures” 
(ibid, line 42). 

"Thus spoke he,” etc. During his lifetime, it was said of him that he was 
worthy of prophecy, save that his generation did not merit it (Tos Sot ibid.), 
“Simeon and Ishmael,” etc., will be slain by the sword. Tos adds: “and their 
colleagues, for death” (/or. cit.; MoC, p. 417, n. 5; ELM, pp. 29 ff.; TTA, 
1148b). 

“And he said this in Aramaic.” P. Sot (ibid.) slates that those around him did 
not understand his prophecy. 

8. The martyrology that continues until the end of Chap. 8 contains a nearly 
complete collection of what there is to be found in early Talmudic literature 
(MoC, appendix IV, p. 443). 

“Rabban Simeon and Rabbi Ishmael,” etc.—in fulfillment of Samuel the Little’s 
prophecy. 

“Son of the noble ”—berebbi (see TK, /, 73, n. 2); on the variant *abrei^, see 
TK, 5, 1063, n. 68. 

“bosom of the righteous”—a martyrological term indicating a period later than 
that of ARN (MoC, ibid. p. 444). 

“like murderers and like Sabbath breakers”—Sanh 7:4; 9:1. 

“// thou afflict them in any wise '*—whether the affliction is severe or minor. 
Whereupon he replied: “You have comforted me. Master” (Mekilta, cd. J. Z. 
Lauterbach [Philadelphia, 1949]» 3 » 142)* 

''with the sword "—Scripture does not say “with My sword,” the article “the” 
here indicating an unnatural death (TH, 9od). 

“Some say ”—yei 'omerim, a terminus technicus generally referring to Rabbi 
Nathan (B. Hor 13b). Cf. ARN (ed. S. Schechter, p. 114 [YJS, 10, 159]), where 
the sequence is reversed; Rabbi Ishmael comforts Rabbi Simon, i.e. the yeS 
’omerim of Sm. This passage in Sm may be suggested as a support to those who 
identify the author of ARN with Rabbi Nathan, the colleague of Rabbi Mcir (sec 
YJS, ibid., 20-21). 

“dire punishments are ultimately destined,” etc. The death of the righteous 
augurs ill for the world (Tos Sot 10:1; below. Sec, 9), 

9, “Caesarea ”—G reads “Sepphoris” (ibid., line 90). 

“Judah ben Betera”—^so A (the variants read “Judah ben Baba,” ibid., line 61; 
sec ELM, p. 44, n. 16). 

“rent their clothes”—erroneously omitted in A and in SmH (ibid.; cf. variants, 
and parallel structure in Sec. 8). 

“not because he was suspected of robbery”—according to GRA, the word “sus¬ 
pected” should be omitted; and although it is found in all the variants save G, 
it is so emended in SmH (ibid., line 62; cf., however, NY). The reading makes 
good sense as it stands: Since the Sages looked to themselves for the cause of 
every affliction, the lament states that Rabbi 'Akiba was not only innocent of any 
crime, but also innocent of being suspected of any crime. Not for the slightest 
personal imperfection was he slain, but only as an omen of the tragedies to fol¬ 
low. Cf. the statement of Rabbi Reuben ben Istrobilos in B. MK i8b. 

“or because he did not put all his strength,” etc. If a man is unable to find the 
cause of his afflictions in any of his actions, the Sages suggest: “Let him attribute 
them to his neglect in studying Torah” (B. Bcr 5a). Even of this Rabbi ’Akiba 
could not have been guilty (cf. below. Sec. 13). 
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“councils”—the Greek bouli. Jahrbiicher, p. 41, n. 89; A. Buchler» The Eco¬ 
nomic Conditions of Judea after the Destruction of the Second Temple (London, 
1912), p. 28, n. 2, cited in SmH, 155, n. 68. 

“Ytf women that are at ease** —c£. Targum Jonathan to Is. 32:9 (NY). 

“circuses”—^the text is difficult; perhaps “fortresses” (cf. variants, ibid,, line 
70; see A. Biichler, loc, cit,), 

10. The parable illustrates the previous Section, the prudent being the righteous 
who leave the world in good time (cf. Menorat, 2, 89-91). Note that this Section 
and Sec. ii are transposed, appearing after Sec. 12 in the other MSS {jibid,, 156, 
lines 80-92, and 159, line 104). 

“Rabbi Meir,” etc.—above, note to i, 4. 

“bed”—a pun may be intended, the bed being used as a bier. 

'7 saw the Lord** etc. The verse echoes the parable as it grows in severity. 

“because of”— *al yede; on this infrequent use of the preposition without the 
relative prefix Je, cf. Ket 2:9; Rashi to Exod. 16:28. 

^'Therefore have I hewed!* etc. I have departed from the JPS version so as to 
render the verse in its Midrashic sense. 

11. Except for A and M, the MSS and the early editions state that the last son 
was also struck before he responded, “Chasten mel” and the text is so emended 
in SmH (157, line 84). This is unwarranted, for in the parallels the fourth son 
exclaims, “Why is the strap still hanging? Chasten me with itl” (MTeh, p. 216 
[YJS, iy,i, 357-8]; Yalkut, 1608b). Moreover, the end of the parable in Sm 
clearly indicates that David had not been struck when he begged to be chastened: 
“Whereas David said to his Father”—^the word “smitten,” appearing in the cases 
of Abraham, Job, and Hezekiah, is omitted here in all the variants. 

“Yesterday . . . me”—omitted in the elliptic text of A {ibid, lines 86-87). 

**And Hezekiah prayed!* etc. Cf. Is. 38:2. 

“For should he have spoken thus?”—a rhetorical question unnecessarily 
emended in SmH {ibid,, line 91; cf. variants, 159, line 104; A is also supported 
by S, L, M, and the editio princeps), 

**And have done that which is good,** etc. It was presumptuous of him to have 
declared his own merits while being smitten (cf. Is. 38:33). 

**Wash me thoroughly,** etc. Cf. Ps. 94:12; Prov. 12:1. 

12. Rabbi Hanina ben Tardion was seized for teaching Torah to public gather¬ 
ings—^a capital offense during the Bar Kochba rebellion. It is assumed that he 
could not have been seized by the Romans unless he had himself incurred this 
sentence before God for publicly teaching how to pronounce the Tetragrammaton 
(B. AZ i8a, and see Rashi and Tosafot, ad loc.; Sanh io;i; Sot 7:6). The Talmud 
also suggests that he was unable to escape his punishment because he did not 
engage in acts of loving-kindness commensurate with his greatness (B. AZ 17b), 

On minut, “heresy,” sec MoC, p. 398, nn. 15-17. Its use in connection with 
Rabbi I^anina ben Tardion is generally thought to be erroneous (DS, 12, AZ, 21, 
n. 4.; ELM, p. 47, n. 17). Nevertheless, the term appears in all the variants of 
Sm {ibid,, line 93; so too in S, L, AB, A], and the editio princeps), and although 
it is not found in our text of B. AZ 17b, it does appear in the Munich Codex, 
the Ubeda MS (cd. S. Abrahamson [New York, 1957], p. 30), and in the citation 
of Rabbenu Hananc*cl. Sec the explanation of RABAD {PeruJ ha-RABAD, cd. A. 
Schreiber [New York, 1961], p. 39); and cf. NY. 
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“his wife," etc. Her sin lay in neglecting to dissuade him from publicly teach' 
ing how to utter God’s name (B. ibid, i8a). 

“his daughter." On how the Sages explain her guilt, sec B. ibid, 

“to life in a pavilion of harlots"—^a form of punishment commonly meted out 
by the Romans (MoC, p. 419, n. 14). 

**The Lord is righteous in all his ways/* etc. In Sif Deut., 307, Rabbi Judah 
the Prince marvels at the righteous members of this family who were able to 
collect their thoughts and cite appropriate verses of Scripture to justify the divine 
judgment. Cf. above, 2nd note to ii, 6; below x, 2; xii, 13. See Introduction, p. 27. 

**Great in council/* etc. In the parallels this verse is cited by the daughter (B. 
ibid,; cf. Sif Deut., ibid,), 

"At the time of his execution," etc. Details of the torture, not found in Sm 
and Sif Deut., arc supplied by B. ibid, (see MoC, pp. 419 ff.), 

“a fire made by man,” etc.—literally “a fanned fire rather than a fire that is 
not fanned (i.e. the fire of Gehenna)." 

“Behold, the letters,” etc. While B. {ibid.) then states that the executioner 
immediately repented and cast himself into the fire, Sif Deut. reports that a 
member of the “concilium” challenged the sentence of the proconsul and was 
himself threatened with death {ibid.; MoC, p. 418, n, ii). Note, too, that in M 
it is the daughter who exclaims: “I see the letters,” etc. On the parchment and 
script as separate entities, cf. 3rd note to ix, 19. 

13. What is emphasized in this Section and continued in Sec. 14 (cf. B. MIf 
21 b), is Rabbi ‘Akiba’s extraordinary ability to collect his thoughts at a time of 
great emotional anguish and to follow the dictates of the Halakah. The law in 
this case is that the study of Torah is not to be interrupted for a dying man 
until the moment of death, it being assumed that there are others present to at- 
tend to all the patient’s personal needs (note to xi, 7). After the person dies, it is 
necessary that the dead be honored, but even at such a time it is implicit in much 
of the narrative from Sec. 8 to the end of the Chapter, that one should make a 
statement justifying the divine judgment (see Introduction, p. 27). It was espe¬ 
cially important that Rabbi ‘Akiba should not interrupt the study because, as head 
of the academy, his actions would be watched by all his disciples as a source of 
halavah le-mddieh, i.e. practical application of the law (see Introduction, n. 106). 
“dying man”—^literally “deceased.” 

“neglect his academy,” A appears to read nittal, not recorded in the variants 
in SmH, which we have taken to be a scribal error for hotel (cf. Ab 1:5), the 
roof of the letter bet not having been filled in, with the resulting appearance of 
the two letters nun and yod. The variants, on the other hand, read the p/el, 
bittel, not followed by the inseparable preposition mem, which is to be rendered 
“suspend his academy” {ibid., 160, line 106). 

“arranged for messengers to stand by”—literally “entrusted him to the hands 
of messengers.” The verb pikhed is to be taken to mean “entrust,” in the sense 
of a pledge; although normally found in the hifil, it does occur as a denomina¬ 
tive of pa^id (Jastrow, 2, 1206; see also Tos BIf 8:4, 7, and note variants on p. 
361, lines 9 and 18). 

“very iW'—nit'an. See Targum Jonathan to 2 Sam. 12:15 {Aruch, 4, 55)* 
Professor Lieberman directs my attention to an early piyyut where the term 
alludes to the condition of the illness of Hezekiah, hala^ la^mui, “sick unto 
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death” (a Kings 20:1; Studies of the Research Institute for Hebrew Studies in 
Jerusalem, 4 [1938], 224). Note, too, that A transmits a dittography for “and 
said: *He is very ill* ** {ibid*, line 107). 

“Carry on!”—literally “Ask!**; probably a terminus technicus of the academy, 
indicating that the questioning and discussion should begin. 

“study**— talmud; so A and M. In SmH this reading is unnecessarily aban¬ 
doned for that of the variants (160, lines 108 and iii). 

“He is dying . . . said**—its omission in ^ is a homoiotelcuton {ibid., lines 
108-109). 

“He is gone’*— hiilim (on the term, sec S. Lieberman, *‘Roman Legal Institu¬ 
tions,** JQR, j5 [1944], 49-52). 

“to honor’*—so A; the variants, including M, read “to bury** {ibid., line 112). 
‘*at the cemetery**— min ha^-k.^barot; min is probably a corruption for hen 
(in the MSS the letters bet and yod are easily fused into a mem). This reading, 
which is preserved only in A {ibid., line 13), indicates that we are dealing with 
a Palestinian MS (sec S. Lieberman, “Review of the Mckilta,” KS, 12 [1935], 56). 

“They brought out . . , cemetery**—so A. Its omission in the oAer variants 
(including M) is probably a homoiotelcuton, although it may represent a dit¬ 
tography in A, the yod and waw of “for me,’* and lo, “for him,” being con¬ 
fused in the MSS {ibid., line 113). 

’‘upon which he sat.” The parallel states that he stood on the bench (B. ibid.). 
“and preached’*—so A, which is supported by M. In SmH this reading is 
unnecessarily abandoned for that of the variants which add we-amor, literally 
“and said** {ibid.), 

“‘Akiba*’—“Rabbi'Akiba** in all MSS {ibid., lines 115 and 116) except M, 
where the title “Rabbi” is omitted. Since the Sage is speaking of himself, this 
omission in M makes for an excellent reading and has been adopted for the 
translation. Note that it is also supported by the parallel (B. Mak 21b), 

“But how do . . . ‘Akiba**—its omission in is a homoiotelcuton {ibid,, lines 
115-16). 

“But how do the women and children’*—^who do not attend the academy 
know Rabbi ‘Akiba. 

“But*’— *ella'; A and M read: “He said to them”; the translation of the variant 
is not to be taken as an emendation. 

“for the sake of Torah”—so A, supported by M. In SmH this reading is un¬ 
necessarily abandoned for that of the variants, li-iehod, “for the honor of Torah” 
{ibid., line 117). 

“even if I had had seven sons.” In the parallel which states that two sons had 
died, he is reported to have said that even if they had been “bridegrooms” (In¬ 
troduction, pp. X4f.), he would still have been comforted (B. ibid.). 

“cannot be an instrument for sin”—so that he might not go down to Sheol, 
while his disciples inherit the world to come (Tos Yoma 5:10, and sec TK, 4, 
827; ARN, p. 120 (YJS, 10, 164]). 

“is not given the occasion to repent”—so that he might not inherit the world 
to come, while his disciples go down to Sheol {ibid.). 

**He executed the righteousness of the Lord/' etc.—^Rashi to Ab 5:18. 

14. “in the wilderness”— M alone reads “and the generation of the wilderness.’* 
“the alternate Paschal sacrifice”—Num. 9:1-14. 
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“the Section dealing with inheritance''—^Num. 27:1-11; 36:1-13. 

“the blasphemer”—Lev. 24:10-17. 

“Zclophehad”—^so A; the other variants read me^olel, “the gatherer o£ sticks 
(on the Sabbath day)” (ibid., 163, line 139; Num. 15:32-36). In Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture the mekoSeS is identified with Zclophehad (Sif Num., 113; B. Shab 96b). 
“the Sabbath breaker”—^literally “the gatherer” (sec preceding note). 

“Balaam”—^Num. 22:5 ff. It is assumed that he counseled the Midianites on 
how to lead the Israelites astray (Num. R. 20:23; P. Sanh 10:2, 28d; B. ibid* 

16a). On the variant reading (ibid,, line 40), sec NY; Jahrbiichcr, p. 53. 
“Jeroboam”—see Sec. 13, end. 

15. B. Ta i8b; SmH, 164, nn. 145 and 147. For a discussion o£ this incident, 
sec L. Finkelstein, “The Ten Martyrs,” ELM, pp. 37-39* 

“Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah”—Dan. 1:6-7; 3:19 ff. 

“But you arc a wicked king . . . performed”—its omission in A appears to be 
a homoiotclcuton (ibid., 164, lines 148-49; cf. ELM, p. 39, n. 8). 

“the Lord has many destroyers”—^its omission in is a homoiotclcuton (ibid., 
lines 150-51). 

“many bears,” etc. G omits the animals, whereas other variants record different 
listings (ibid., 165, line 151). 

“kill us . . . killed”—so A. Instead o£ this, the variants read: “But when we 
die, you will know that we arc the descendants of Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza¬ 
riah” (ibid., lines 151-53)* 

“ordered them killed”—literally “killed them.” 

“they hardly stirred from there,” etc. A reads the verb erroneously in the 
singular (ibid., line 153). The parallel in B. states that before the brothers had 
time to move, deputies arrived from Rome and bashed in Trajan’s head with 
clubs (ibid.). 

16. “Those who probed Scripture for its symbolic meaning”— dorse hdmurot; 
on the term, sec Aruch, j, 218; SmH, ibid., n. 155. 

“neither innocent”—the variants do not record that lo, “neither,” is omitted 
in A (ibid., 166, line 158). 

“imposes a penalty”—literally “states.” 

“a force for evil”—literally “causes his fellow to sin”; A erroneously omits 
“causes to sin” (ibid., line 159). 

“Lest the animal should walk by the market place,” etc.—an additional ex¬ 
planation why the animal is executed (Sanh 7:4; NY). 

“path of sin”—so A; the variants read, “path of death” (ibid., line 166; cf. 
above, line 160). 

“from it the sword is made.” A reads lemtni-hereh nddset, “because it is made 
of the sword”; if the altar were made of iron, it would, in effect, be made of the 
sword. The scribe, however, probably meant to write lem-mimmennu hereh 
nddUt, “because from it the sword is made,” a reading in keeping with the 
variants (ibid., line 169). 

“forgiveness . . . forgiveness”—so A; the variants, however, read “blessing” 
in both cases (ibid., lines 170 and 171)* 

'^perfect . . . peace”— selemot (usually rendered unhewn) . . . idom, both 
derived from the same root Hm. 
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Chapter IX 

1. The honor due to a teacher of wisdom (/lo^mah) is considered to be greater 
than that due to a father—for one brings a child to life in this world, whereas 
the other brings it “to life in the world to come’’ (BM 2:11). Note that the teach¬ 
ing of hokmah in this Section refers specifically to Mishnah, i.e. the teaching of 
its reasoning, enabling the student to explain the law consistently (Rashi to B. 
BM 33a). Although Sm simply states that rabbo is the teacher who had taught 
him hokmah, the Sages disagree as to whether the student had to receive the 
major part of his training from him (BM 2:11; Tos ibid. 2:30; P. MK 3:7, 83b, 
and parallels). Cf. below, Sec. 19; MT, ix, 2 (187), and RADBAZ, ad he. 

at the death of, etc.—literally “for all other dead.” When this phrase is used 
again (below. Secs. 3—15), it refers specifically to relatives other than father and 
mother for whom one is obligated to mourn (above, iv, i). 

“scholar’— ha^am (see note to the next Section). This reading is in contrast 
to that of the parallels which state that at the death of a scholar or an 'adam 
lioler (a virtuous man), even those not standing by must rend their clothes. Fur¬ 
thermore, if one is present at a death, rending is mandatory even for a person 
not distinguished by learning or piety (B. Shab 105b; MK 25a; Tos MK 2:17; 
and see Meiri to MK, ibid., p. 141, n. i). Nahmanides emends Sm to bring it in 
line with the parallels (TH, i6a; for discussion, see SmH, p. 41). The Geonim 
also state that in the case of a martyr all Israel must rend, and suggest as an 
added measure of respect that his widow should never remarry, adding, however, 
that if she docs, the marriage need not be terminated {Sejer ham~mi^sdot, cited 
in Osar, 4, MaIJ^i?j, 47). 

2. “bare an arm’’— holcsin, i.e. his arm and shoulder, during the procession 
(MT, viii, 3 [185]). While most of the commentators explain that the shoulder 
and arm were bared at the place in the garment in which the rent was made, 
others state that they were laid bare elsewhere (cf. Rabbenu Hanane’el, who 
seems to support the former view in B. MK 22b, and the latter in B. BK 17a). 
Sec Introduction, p. 13. 

“at the death of a scholar’’—here everyone is considered family, and everyone 
must rend his clothes and bare his arm (Tos MK ibid.). 

“a disciple.” While Sm states that everyone must bare his arm for a disciple as 
well as a scholar, P. states this ruling only with regard to rending (MK 3:7, 83b; 
on the title talmid hdiiamim, “disciple of the wise,” see YK, pp. 22-23). 

“Hakam”—cf. below, x, 13. It has been suggested that “every ordained scholar, 
whether a member of the Great Sanhedrin or not, bore the title” (H. Mantel, 
Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin [Cambridge, 1961], p. 129, n. 191). On 
the deference to be shown to this oflSce, see P. Bik 3:3, 65c; Hor 13b. On the 
subject sec Frankcl, p. 88, n. 4, and p. 163. 

“ ’Ab bet literally “Father of the court,” the vice-president of the Great 

Sanhedrin. Cf. below, x, 13; P. and B. loc. cit. Sec Frankel, ibid.; Strack, p. 107, 
n. 30; TE, I, 10. On the antiquity of the title and the history of the office, see 
H. Mantel, pp. 103—29. 

“the left arm must be bared.’’ Since the garment covered more of the left arm 
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and shoulder than it did the right, in the manner of the Greek himation, it was 
more discernible that this was an act of mourning (Sittah-II, p. 97). 

**Nasi* **—the president of the Great Sanhedrin. Cf. below, x, 13; P. and B. 
loc, cit. See Strack, ibid. For a comprehensive study, see H. Mantel, pp. 1-53» 

175-253- 

“Eliezer”—and G read erroneously “Eleazar” {ibid., 169, line 7; above, 
note to vii, i). 

“Rabbi 'Akiba bared both arms,” etc.—although he refrained from doing so in 
the case of his father (see next Section). The parallel states that when he came 
upon the procession carrying the body from Caesarea to Lydda, “he rent his 
clothes and tore at his hair, and his blood ran down to the ground” (ARN, p. 81 
[YJS, 10, no]; B. Sanh 68b). As to how this is in keeping with the injunction 
of Lev. 19:28, see Introduction, p. 24, n. 119. 

“My master,” etc. A reads '‘my master” only once (cf. G), whereas the other 
variants and parallels read: My father, my father (2 Kings 2:12; SmH, ibid., line 
8; ARN, loc. dt.). In B. (MIJl 26a) the exclamation of Elisha and its “translation” 
by Rab Joseph—“My master, my master, whose prayers are better for Israel than 
horsemen and chariots” (cf. Targum Jonathan to 2 Kings, ibid.) —arc cited to 
support the ruling that the rent made for one’s teacher must never be completely 
mended (cf. below, Sec. 19). 

“money-changer”—to determine the true value of each coin (BM 4:6). Rabbi 
‘Akiba had acquired much Torah, but needed Rabbi Eliezer to help him under¬ 
stand it. 

3. Secs. 3-15 list the added restrictions the mourner must assume in the case of 
his father or mother. Cf. P. MK 3:8, 83d; B. MK 22a and b, and see Tosafot, ad 
loc.; MT, vi, 7-9; viii, 3 (181, 185). 

“wish to.” A reads hozer, which is difficult; perhaps in this context, “anxious 
to.” The variants read: “if it is not proper for him to bare his arm,” i.e. if he is 
a scholar and it is not fitting that he appear in public with arm and shoulder 
bare {ibid., lines 10 and ii; TH, i8a). 

“Now, it happened,” etc. The incident serves to strengthen the ruling (cf. 
Tosafot, ibid.). 

4. Rending a garment by hand suggests that the anguish is greater, this being 
required in the case of a parent. If, however, he cannot do so by hand, he may 
begin the cut with a knife and finish rending by hand (Meiri, p. 130, n. 5). 

“may rend . .. may not rend”— A erroneously reverses the order {ibid., line 13). 

5. In the case of other close kin a rent of “three fingerbreadths” (Sec. 6) or a 

“handbreadth” is sufficient. For a parent, however, one must rend until the breast 
is bared, since he is no longer able to fulfill the commandment to honor his 
parent (P. 3:8, 83d). Sec B. ibid., 22b; P. ibid., 3:7, 83b. 

6. “he need not cut through the selvage”—his obligation being discharged by 
rendmg below it (B. and P. ibid.; MT, viii, 2 [184]). 

“The initial rent”—^ erroneously reads the construct state of “rent” (cf. vari¬ 
ants, ibid., 170, line 18). 

“three fingerbreadths”—above, note to Sec. 5* 

“its extension,” etc.—^for another case in which rending is required. 

“may not . . . beyond”— A and G read *al, in the sense of *ad, “up to” {ibid., 
170, line 19; cf. Ps. 19:7; 48:11). 
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“As for minors,*’ etc. Sec Introduction, p. 14. 

“as a sign of respect,” etc.—e,g. at the death of a scholar (above, Sec. i; B. 

25a, and Tosafot, ad loc,; MT, ix, 12 [189], and see KM ad loc,), 
“undergarment”— 'ef^arsin, a metathesis of the Greek episarf^ion; on the term, 
sec S. Lieberman, “Roman Legal Institutions,” JQR, (1944), 2. 

7. In deference to modesty many laws arc modified when they are applied to 
a woman (below, note to xi, i). 

“even if he is wearing a hundred,” etc. The hyperbole is reduced to ten in the 
parallels (P. MK 3:8, 83d; B. ibid. 22b). 

“rend only the”— A erroneously reads *af for *et {ibid., 171, line 23). 

8. This Section appears in A and G, and is omitted from all the other MSS 
and the editio princeps {ibid., lines 2^29). Cf. P. MK 3:5, 82b; B. M?. 22b; 
MT, ix, I (187). 

“should baste”—so long as the rent remains discernible. 

“after Hb^ah . . . after lelolim'* —^not necessarily after, but even on the seventh 
and on the thirtieth day respectively (P. ibid.). 

“and mend”—i.e. sew it completely (for a definition, see below. Sec. 18). 

“for his father . . . never mend it”—so G (cf. B. ibid.). The reading of A is 
difficult: “if he does not mend, he does not mend forever” {ibid., lines 26-27). 
Perhaps this is what is meant: after stating that a garment (rent not for a parent) 
may be mended after seloSim, the text says that if he does not wish to, he need 
never mend it. But this is not so in the case of a woman, who must mend after 
Selosim, or, according to Rabbi Judah, after 2 ib‘ah. 

“A woman”—even if she is mourning for a parent. 

“Rabbi Judah”—note that while he seems to adopt the more stringent ruling in 
Sec. 7, here he is more lenient. 

9. B. MK 22a; Sanh 6:5; MT, iv, 7, 8 (175). 

“make the funeral elaborate”—by multiplying shrouds and prolonging the 
eulogy (Rabbenu Hanane’cl to B. ibid., 22b; Sittah^II, p. 93). If to honor tlic 
deceased, he may even let the corpse lie unburied overnight (below, xi, i). 

“on Sabbath Eve”—and it is desired to complete the funeral before sundown, 
so as not to have to postpone it until after the Sabbath {Sittah-II, ibid.). 

“rain ... on the bier.” A funeral marred in any way (e.g. by rain or insuffi* 
cient time for a eulogy) was regarded as a good omen for the deceased, the dis¬ 
grace being taken as a penance (B. Sanh 47a; cf. above, note to ii, 6). 

10. See above, notes to vii, 10; P. MK 3:8, 83d. 

“and”—^although the u/aw has been rendered by the conjunctive, it can also be 
translated by the disjunctive “or” (above, note to iii, i). As a result, it is not 
clear whether both conditions must be satisfied, i,e. the approach of the festival 
and the rebuke of his friends, or whether either one is sufficient (Tosafot to B. MK 
22b; Sittah-Il, p. 94). 

“get after him”—i.c, rebuke him for not wearing them. 

11. See above, notes to vii, 11; B. MK 22b, and see Tosafot, ad loc.; P. ibid.; 
MT, vi, 3 (180), and see KM, ad loc. 

“until the festival approaches”—so A, which could be an aberratio oculi from 
the previous Section; the variants read, **he must let his hair grow long” {ibid., 
172, line 38). See Sittah-II, p. 94, n. 9. 

12. This Section, found only in A, adds little to Sec. 9. If, however, marbeh. 
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‘^elaborate,” is an aberreuio oeuli for mema'et, “rccluc®” (ibid,, line 40), the text 
takes on new meaning, requiring this translation: “For all other dead, he should 
reduce (his activity in trade). If he wishes, he need not reduce it. For his father 
and mother, he should reduce it until , . This text would then be parallel to B. 
(MJ^ 22a, bottom), transmitting a ruling not repeated in Sm, for Sec. 14 is not 
found in A, 

As to the problem of how a mourner may engage in trade (above, v, i), see 
Rabbenu Hanane^el, 22b, top; RITBA, p. 109, 

“keep the funeral preparations to a minimum—^literally, “reduce.” 

13. This Section is found only in A; cf. above, vi, 4, 

“Join them I” A erroneously reads the letter mem before Hmmahen (ibid,, line 
42; cf. P. loc. cit.), 

14. This Section, not found in A, appears in the other MSS (SmH, 173, lines 
43-44; cf. P. ibid.). Although both Secs. 12 and 14 are presented in the transla^ 
tion and the text, none of the MSS include both of them, and its inclusion here 
should not be taken as an emendation. 

15. P. MK 3:8, 83d; B. MK 22b; MT, vi, 6-7 (i8i). 

“it is to celebrate a religious occasion”—^a banquet which is a miswah, i.e. a 
wedding, a circumcision, or the sanctification of the new moon (P. ibid.; Tosafot 
to B. ibid.). Note that the MSS transmit the verb “is” in the feminine (ibid., 
line 46). 

16. This Section is thought to be lacking in authority, as it is not found in the 
Talmud and is omitted in the early codes (BY to YD, 340, s.v. tanya; sec Tosafoj 
to B. MK 26b). 

“If a man is told”—literally “They said to him,” understood in A, and ex¬ 
plicitly stated in the variants (ibid., line 48). 

“That his mother ... he has not.” Cf. SmH (ibid., line 49), emended on the 
basis of the Tosafot (loc. cit.; and see BY, loc. cit.). 

“one of the relatives”— A erroneously reads “his brother” (ibid., line 50). 

“he has met,” etc .—; A erroneously adds a waw at the beginning of the 
word (ibid.). 

“his father”— *abiw: the letters of this word are easily fused to read *immo, 
“his mother,” the erroneous reading of A (ibid., line 51). 

17. The second part of this Section is difficult (see NY, and note its omission 
in G, ibid., lines 54-56). This translation is a conjecture that assumes a ruling 
not discussed in Sm: “In case of another death during 5 ib*ah, one must rend 
anew; after Sib*ah, one need only add to the old rent” (B. MK 26b). Cf. MT, 
which also seems to suggest this understanding of the text (viii, 9, 10 [186]), 
and see P. M^C 3:7, 83c. 

“for both of them”—omitted in A (ibid., line 52). 

“Ben Tcma says,” etc.—i.e, Judah ben Tema, see variants (ibid.). In case of 
another death it is not fitting to add to the rent previously made for a father or 
mother. Cf. the statement of Rabbi Judah ben Betcra in B. ibid.; and P. ibid. 

“and he rends again”—i.e. after the first sib'ah has been completed. 

“he should leave a space,” etc. If he had used up all the space in the front of 
the garment, he should reverse the garment and rend the back. When this is all 
used up, he should turn the garment upside down and rend. After this, he is to 
be considered “a person clad in tatters” (sec next Section; P. and B. loc. c//.). 
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18. This Section contains several scribal errors in A: “has not fulfilled . . . 
sides*’ is a homoioteleuton; and $0 is “Rabbi Judah . . . should” {ibid.t lines 
58-59; 170, line 60); the readings “Whosoever rends . , . hand** is also corrupt 
(ibid., lines 60-61). On the terms, see A. Briill, Trachten der Juden (Frankfurt, 
1873)* PP- 37 - 47 - 

“bctvjrecn the two seams of the neck.” A reads humsiyyot, “red-colored gar¬ 
ments” (B. MIf 23a; A. Briill, op. cit., p. 73), an improbable reading, which 
could, however, be a corruption for ham-n2ori*oi, which Nahmanides explains 
as the two seams on the right and left of the garment (TH, 19a; cf. G, ibid., line 
58; and see Aruch, 2, 126 f.). 

“at the bottom”—cf. Hor 3:5, and B. ibid., 13a; P. MK 3:8, 83d. 

“at the sides”—i.e. under the arms (BY to YD, 340). 

“Harsum”—on this personal name see Aruch, 3, 497. The suggested reading 
of Jastrow (/, 504) finds no support in the variants {ibid,, line 58) or in TH. 

“A person in tatters”— A erroneously reads “a minor clad in tatters” (ibid. 
line 59; B. Meg 24b). 

“a woolen cloak”—the Greek birros. See also p. 169 below. 

“the woof”—^Kel 21 ;i, and see Maimonides, ad loc, 

“the basting”—i.e. a rent that had been basted, not mended. 

“patchwork garment”— harid, an obscure term; perhaps the haradot of Ezek. 
26:16 (Levy, /, 106; Dr. Nemoy kindly directs me to this derivation). See Ben 
Yehudah, 3, 1740, n. 3, 

“has not fulfilled his obligation”—and if the time for rending has not passed, 
must rend again (MT, viii, 6 [185]). 

“That which is mended completely”—^i.e. the rent is no longer discernible 

19. See DS, 6 (MK), 96, n. 50; for supporting verses, sec P. MK 3:7, 83b; B. 
ibid., 26a; and cf. MT. ix, i-io (187-189); III, ix, v, 16-18 (YJS, 14, 452). 

“Torah and wisdom”—^so A, which may be a conflation (cf. G and the other 
variants, ibid,, line 64; above, note to Sec. i). 

“the burning of the Torah”—if one sees the Torah being wilfully torn, he 
must make two rents: one for the parchment, the other for the script (P. and B., 
ibid.). Cf. last note to viii, 12. 

“evil tidings”—a catastrophe involving the majority of the community (ibid.), 
“the profanation of the Name”—by Jew or heathen. Rabbi Johanan and Resh 
Lakish disagree on whether the practice should be continued, the former claim¬ 
ing that since blasphemers have multiplied, one should no longer rend for 
blasphemy (P. ibid,), 

“a Noli* ** —^B. (ibid,) adds “the cities of Judah,** i.e. in their desolation. 

“For evil tidings—that are as,” etc.—a limitation of what was said above. 
“Zofim”—the commentators disagree as to whether this refers to a specific 
place (perhaps Mount Scopus) or any place from which a person can see the 
city, with his vision not blocked by hills (Rashi and Tosafot to B. Pes 49a; cf. 
Tos ibid. 3:12 and see TK, 4, 529 ff.). In any case, “seeing Jerusalem from Zofim” 
must mean either seeing the Temple and the city or perhaps just the Temple 
alone (see Tosafot ascribed to Rabbi Judah the Pious printed in Berahah tnehd- 
lelet [Warsaw, 1863], 37a). If one’s view of the city is from Mount Scopus— 
which lies northeast of the city—^he would of necessity see the Temple. Only then 
is the next ruling clear: He extends the tear on entering the city, having already 
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rent his garment for the Temple. If, on the other hand, he enters the city from 
the South or West, he would have to rend first for the city, and then make a 
separate rent for the Temple (see parallel in P and the discussion in B, ibid»). 

*‘For evil . . . interval”—omitted from the elliptic text of A (SmH, 176, lines 
68-70). Whosoever goes up to Jerusalem after an interval of thirty days must 
rend (see GRA and NY). 

20. Tos BM 8:28; B. MK 26b; MT, viii, 7 (185). 

“a torn shirt”— A omits “torn,” the reading of the variants, and clearly the 
meaning of the text without emendation {ibid., line 72). 

“the kind of rent that may be mended”—i.e. not one of those mentioned in 
Sec. 19. 

“heathens”—^Tosafot to B. ibid., s.v. kfik* 

“sewn”— le-tojran, literally “to sew them”; in SmH a waw is unnecessarily 
added to the beginning of the word in the face of all the variants {ibid,, 177, 
line 75). In the citation of TH (66b), the text reads le-hafotan, “to fold the bor¬ 
der,” a reading which is also supported by the Mifitam (p. 343). This reading 
has much to recommend it: it is the difficilior lectio, which nevertheless fits the 
context better once it is understood. One might have thought that although the 
rent itself may not be mended, the entire border of the garment at the neck may 
be folded over, the length of the rent, and sewn again into a new hem. The rent 
in the garment then remains, save that it is concealed inside the new hem which 
is then turned upside down. Even this is forbidden by Rabbi Simeon. 

21/22. B. ibid.; MT, viii, 6 (185). A departure from the sequence of Halakot 
found in A is unwarranted {ibid., line 81). 

“robs the dead”—and the living, by deceiving them into thinking that this 
is a new rent (B. ibid.). 

“immediately thereafter”—i.e. within the time it takes a student to greet his 
teacher (P. MK 3:7, 83c), the Talmudic equivalent of “as long as it takes to say 
Jack Robinson.” 

23. See Introduction, pp. 25f.; B. Sanh 48a and b; P. Meg 3:1, 73d; above, 
2nd note to viii, 2. It is forbidden to derive any benefit from anything acquired 
by the deceased, i.e. all objects touching the coffin excepting the tools used for 
burial (§ 5 , p. 40; TH 31b; SmH, 245, n. 51). 

“coffin . . . coffin”—the reading of all the variants except A, which reads 
“ground” (SmH, 178, line 88; P. ibid.; RIF to MK, 244; and TH, loc. cit.). 

“they may not be retrieved”—lest they be interchanged with the shrouds (B. 
Sanh 48b). 

“transgresses the injunction,” etc.—derived from Deut. 20:19 (sec TE, j, 
335 

“He disgraces him”—erroneously omitted in A {ibid., line 91). 

“It*s more,” etc.—^literally “He multiplies worms upon him.” Cf. below xii, 
9; Ab 2:7. 

“clothes”— l^esuto; the reading of A appears to be a corruption of this term 
(cf. variants, ibid., 170, line 92). 

'‘stand as a garment.'* The verse is taken to imply that the dead will rise in the 
same condition as before, including even their clothes (sec P. Kil 9:4, 32b; Rashi 
to B. Sanh 38a, s.v. tithappefs^; M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis [London, 
1924], p. 15, and sec index, p. 189). 
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Chapter X 

1. Although the text speaks of an 'abel, “a mourner,” in this Section, tlic *onen 
is clearly meant (above, 2nd note to ii, 6), the term ’abel being used to include 
either case in Sm (below, Sec. 3) and P. (Ber 3:1, 6a; MK 3:5, 82b); cf., how¬ 
ever, B. (Ber i8a; MK 23b). 

‘‘his dead lies unburied”—i.e. the obligation of burying his dead is upon him. 
For a discussion of the reading ‘‘before him” see B. Ber ibid. That this is also 
the reading of B and H is not indicated in SmH, 179, line 2. 

‘‘the Tefillald' —literally ‘‘the Prayer,” par excellence, i.e. the Eighteen (later 
Nineteen) Benedictions (Ber, Chaps. 4-5; on the history, see Louis Finkelstein, 
‘‘The Development of the 'Amidah/* JQR, 16 [1926], 1-43, 127-70). 

'‘Tefillah . . . tcfillin”—only A includes both terms (cf. variants, lines 2 and 3, 
and see DS, i, 83, n. i). 

‘‘from all the commandments”—i.e. positive commandments (see DS, ibid.). 
‘‘to exact more of himself”—and fulfill all the ritual. 

‘‘because of the honor due to the dead”—since he must devote all his attention 
to the needs of the dead, he should not be distracted by other obligations, even if 
the funeral arrangements have been prepared by others (P. Ber 3:1, 5d). 

2. On justifying the divine judgment, see 5th note to viii, 12; Masse^tot zeirot, 
ed. M. Higger (New York, 1929), p. 76, lines 13-14; SmH, p. 80. 

‘‘For the least part of my sins,” etc. This kind of prayer is forbidden, lest Satan 
should be given an opening (B. Ber 19a). 

‘‘this breach.” Death is described as an event introducing a period of uncer¬ 
tainty that continues for a year, except when a male child is born in the family 
during that time (P. MK 3:7, 83c; above note to vi, 2). 

‘‘on behalf of the deceased”—that his sins may be forgiven. Professor Lieberman 
points out to me that 2 Macc. 12:44 Sif Deut. 210, are two early sources 

showing that offerings may be made for the dead so that their sins would be 
forgiven; see HIDA, Sa^ar Yosef (Livorno, 1756), 54b. 

3. See above, note to Sec. i. MT, iv, 6 (174-75). 

‘‘a partition”—at least ten handbreaddis high (B. MK 23b). 

‘‘recline while eating”—on his left side, leaving the right hand free for use in 
eating (Rashi to B. Ber 17b). On banquet etiquette, sec Tos Ber 4:8, and see TK, 
ad loc., I, 62; and cf. Smith, p. 1157. 

‘‘eat his fill”—or drink his fill (P. MK 3:5, 82b). 

‘‘Nor should one say to him,” etc. If he pronounces tlie blessing, others may 
not respond “Amen,” nor may he respond if others pronounce the blessing. 

‘‘is as if he were not a mourner”—and is also permitted the marital bed (B. 
Ber 18a; MK 23b; P. ibid.). 

4. Sufficient time had to be allowed for the recitation of the $ema‘ and the 
Tefillah (P. Ber 3:2, 6b; TH, 33c). If, however, the funeral has already begun, 
it is not to be interrupted (B. Ber 19a). Moreover, in the case of a Sage—it being 
unseemly that anything be done before his burial—the funeral may commence 
even close to the time for the §cma‘ (B. ibid.; TH, ibid.; MT, II, i, iv, 4). 

5. This Section deals with the case in which the people had thought that they 
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had enough time for the recitation of the Serna* but found that they did not (P. 
ibid.)^ the text being reconciled with the previous Section. 

“and are forbidden . . . Serna* “—its omission in all the MSS is a homoioteleu- 
ton emended in SmH (181, lines 19-20) according to TH (33d; cf. Ber 3:1. Cf. 
P. Kahle, “The Mishnah Text in Babylonia,” HUCA, 10 [1935], 200, and n. 5). 

“forbidden to wear shoes”—lest the straps should snap and tlic procession 
should be detained (P. ibid.)y or perhaps out of respect for the public (HH, p. 
28. n. 8). 

*‘Both the former and the latter” etc. Cf. Ber 3:1, and see Rashi and Tosafot, 
ad loc. 

6. Ber 3:2; MT, II, i, iv, 4. All the variants of this Section arc difficult (NY; 
SY; SmH, ibid., lines 23-24). This text and translation arc based on an emenda¬ 
tion suggested by Professor Lieberman. The original reading may have been ‘in 
‘en, literally *‘if not,” i.c. **if they are unable.” The second ‘in was then dropped 
as a haplography and the first was changed to ‘im (cf. TK, 1, 221, lines 65-66, 
and sec n. 46). A more involved emendation involving a transposition of the 
text finds no support in the MSS or TH {ibid.). 

“to go through the Serna* ”—or even through a paragraph or a sentence (B. 
Ber 19a). 

7. Tos Ber 2:11, and sec TK, i, 18-20; B. Ber 19b; P. ibid. 3:2, 6b. 

“inner line”—above, note to ii, i. 

“facing the mourners”—meaning that the person **sccing the face” or “show¬ 
ing his face” wishes to share in the mourner’s grief, the term being used in the 
case of a wedding, where it means that the person wishes to share in the joy of 
the bride and groom (TK, ibid.; cf. above, note to vi, 3). 

**the outer line is required,” etc.—they being present as a sign of respect, not 
because they wish to comfort the mourner and to share in his grief. 

“share in the grief”—literally *‘for the sake of mourning” or ‘Tor the mourner’s 
sake.” 

“those standing out of respect,” etc. It is not enough that one stands in an 
inner line, the term “show the face” being used to indicate also an act of defer¬ 
ence (TK, ibid., 19, s.v. Ic-sem). According to Rabbi Judah, he is not exempt 
unless he has come specifically to comfort the mourner and to share in the 
anguish. 

“As for the . . . exempt”—erroneously omitted in A (cf. variants, SmH, 182, 
line 27). 

The discussion now briefly reverts to the time before burial (i.c. to Sec. 5) and 
follows Rabbi Judah, who in this case admits that it is enough to face the mourn¬ 
ers. For although a person must not be comforted while his dead is lying before 
him (Ab 4:18), people may indicate dicir sympathy by merely facing the mourners 
(TK, ibid., line 28). 

“burial plot”— pisgan, the Greek psegon, which has been identified with the 
“weepers’ field” {ibid., n. 9), the place where one takes leave of the deceased 
(B. MK 5b; Aruch, 2, 89). 

8. “a temporary tomb”—literally “a borrowed tomb.” A has a corruption of 
the term {ibid., line 29). Cf. below, xiii, 5; and P Naz 9:3, 57d. 

“lock the door”—see Beth She‘arim, p. 151. 

“dismiss the public”—Sec Introduction, p. 19. 
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“carry the body up to Jerusalem**—^for final burial in the family tomb. The 
interment could not have taken place in the city, since it was not permitted to 
keep a corpse in Jerusalem overnight or to carry the bones of a dead man through 
the city (ARN, 35, p. 104 [YJS, 10, 143, and see n. 10]). The tomb must have 
been located somewhere in the necropolis that bounds the city in the form of a 
semicircle on the north (Sanhedria), east (Mount of Olives), and south (Valley 
of Hinnom) sides, the tombs being situated at varying distances from the city, 
but well beyond the fifty cubits required by the Mishnah (BB 2:9; cf. below xiv, 
9). On the subject, see the studies by N. Avigad and M. Schwabe (Sefer Yerti- 
lalayim, 1 [Jerusalem, 1956], 320-48; 358-68); both scholars point out that the 
west side is almost entirely free of tombs, and the suggestion is made by Avigad 
that the reason might lie in a prevailing west wind carrying an offensive odor 
over the city {ibid., 321). Both studies, however, fail to indicate that the archaeo¬ 
logical realia, and perhaps even the conjecture, are in keeping with the require¬ 
ments of the literary parallel of the Mishnah {ibid.; and sec below, note to 
xiv, 9). 

9. Some commentators sec in this ruling a continuation of Sec. 8. Since burial 
was already discussed in Sec. 6, it might be assumed that this Section deals with 
reburial (SmH, 44-45; Professor Licberman directs me to the early source for 
this view, RABAN, *Ebeh ha-ezer [Warsaw, 1904], pp. 86-87, n. 22). 

“cover his head*’—above, note to vi, i. 

"he should uncover it*’—out of respect for the public (TH, 48a). 

10. This Section is translated on the basis of G, the only MS which transmits 
it in toto. While it is entirely omitted in B, H, S, L, AB, A}, and the ediuo prin- 
ceps, the omission in A of “At dusk, he should stand . . . remove them again” 
(SmH, 183, lines 36-38) is a homoiotelcuton. Sec P. MK 3: 5, 83a; MT, x, i, 2 
(190). 

“invert it again’*—^see below, xi, 10-19. 

“remove them again’*—above, v, 12. 

“turn it . . . again”—cf. above, ix, 7 and 17. 

11. Sec above, v, 14; note to vi, i; B. MK 21a. 

“or a disciple”—so the variants. Professor Licberman suggests that the reading 
of A, u~ben, is a corruption of we^^en, “and similarly,” rendered “or” in this 
translation {ibid., line 40). On “disciple,*’ see above, note to ix, 2. 

“hushed”—sec above, note to vi, 2. 

“raise any question”—above, 6th note to viii, 13. 

“If he chooses, he may speak”—^while the Tur explains this Section by relating 
it to what was said above, “he may correct them in a hushed voice,” etc. (YD, 
384), Nahmanidcs states that this is a new case: one in which the public needs 
the mourner to render a decision, and the discussion therefore need not be 
limited to the laws of mourning (TH, 59b). 

“when the son . . . him”—the omission of this case in is a homoiotelcuton 
{ibid., lines 43~44)* 

“the son of Rabbi ‘Akiba,” etc.—above, viii, 13-14. 

“the case of Rabbi”^—^B. ibid.; SmH, 45: 

12. The commentators disagree as to whether Sabbath in this Section refers 
specifically to the day or to the entire week, the word itself admitting of cither 
meaning (sec SmH, 46; RADBAZ to MT, vii, 5). It may be suggested that the 
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end of this Section, dealing with the academy, indicates that the Sabbath dis¬ 
cussed here refers to the day, the mourner being forbidden to study Torah during 
sib'ah (above, vi, i). In any case, the local practice determined the law. While 
the Palestinians admitted the mourner to the synagogue only on the Sabbath, their 
brethren in Babylonia permitted him to attend during the entire week of mourn¬ 
ing {ha-Hillu^im, pp. 122-23). From Sof 19:9, which like Sm reflects a Palestin¬ 
ian tradition ibid., n. 3), we learn that a place was set aside for 

mourners and their relatives in a corner of the synagogue or outside the door, 
where, at the conclusion of the Sabbath Musaf (“additional”) service, the hazzan 
(“officer”) would go and recite a blessing for them and then the Jj^addil (“mourn¬ 
er’s doxology”) (ed. M. Higger [New York, 1937], p. 336; sec note to vi, 12). 

“the mourner”—explained by the Gaon Rab Shalom to refer specifically to a 
scholar or other esteemed person (note that Secs, ii and 13 deal with the scholar). 
Since only he would have a recognized place in the synagogue, all other mourners 
could, after the first week, sit wherever they wished (ha-Hillu^im, ibid.; cited in 
the name of Rab Paltoi in § 5 , p. 51). 

“but may not speak”—as he normally would (MT, ibid. [183]); omitted in A, 
and included in the text on the basis of the variants (SmH, 184, line 48). 

“On the first and second Sabbaths,” etc. That he should not leave his home 
during the first Sabbath is obvious, since others would be coming to comfort him. 
But he should not go out even during the second Sabbath (B. ibid.; see NY). 

“The second is in effect,” etc.—and he must stay home. 

“The third is in effect,” etc.—and he must not sit in his place. 

“he is like everyone else . , . the fourth”—is a homoioteleuton in A {ibid., 
lines 50-52). 

“On the first and second Sabbaths, he should not,” etc. In this Rabbi Meir 
differs with the first Tanna, agreeing with Rabbi Simeon. 

“On the third,” etc. In this he differs from Rabbi Simeon, agreeing with the 
first Tanna. In SmH the text is emended to add: “but may not speak” {ibid., 
line 52). 

“on the fourth,” etc. After the parallel in P., Rabbi Joshua ben Levi rules: 
“The law follows the authority adding days to the mourner” {ibid., 82c). 

“synagogue . . . academy”—nevertheless, the Gaon Rab Hilai rules that no 
distinction should be made between them, since they are both a joy to him. Only 
when the community needs him to render a decision, may he leave his home 
{*Osar, 4, 36, Sec. 93; cf. Sec. ii). 

13. Cf. ix, 2; B. MK 22b; MT, ix, 13-15 (^89). 

"there should be a changing of seats”—the parallel states that his academy 
must be suspended (B. ibid.). 

“go on as they were.” What this difficult text literally states is that they should 
“busy themselves with (or; take up) the same subject,” and perhaps this is what it 
means: although they are not required to change their scats, they should, as an 
act of deference to the Haiam, study the same subject taught in his academy. 

“When an *Ab bet din/* etc.—there should be a changing of scats in the syna¬ 
gogue: those who regularly sit in the north should shift to the south; those in 
the south, should shift to the north {ibid.). 

“leader”— parnas, cf. notes to vii, 19 and xiv, 14. 

“and then, with little ado,” etc. The congregation must go to pray at the home 
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of the mourner (TH, 78a; cf. NY). Note that A is corrupt, the text being 
emended on the basis of the variants (ibid., line 60). 

14. “academy of a mourner”—the school is suspended because the people are 
in mourning for a 9 akam, *Ab bet din, or Na^i’. Needless to say, one may not 
engage in formal study, but it is also forbidden even to speak in terms of either 
Halakah or ’Aggadah. According to Nahmanides, this applies to the Sabbath as 
well as to weekdays (TH, 78a). 

“digress to other matters”—the question at hand. 

“Rabbi Hananiah ben Gamaliel used to relate,” etc.—on the Sabbath (NY). 

15. Once again, local custom determined the law. P. tells of a scholar visitmg 
a place where he met mourners: “I am not familiar with the custom of your 
place,” he said to them, “so I greet you according to our custom.” (Bcr 2:7, 5b, 
and elsewhere). 

“they used to greet the mourner”—on the Sabbath. For the law on weekdays, 
see vi, 2. 

“no mourning on the Sabbath”—i.e. not even private mourning, and as a 
result one may also greet a mourner on the Sabbath (see B. MK 23b, and Tosafot 
ad loc.). Note that while Sm and P. (ibid.) clearly indicate that it was the Ju¬ 
deans who maintained “no mourning on the Sabbath,” B. (ibid.) is inconclusive 
as to whether the rule reflects the practice of Judah or Galilee. 


Chapter XI 

1. Cf, above, ix, 9; Sanh 6:4-5; B. ibid. 46b ff,; TE, 9, 434-44. 

“the funeral of the person,” etc. There may not be enough time left of the 
day for two funerals. If the second body has begun to swell, however, and there 
is concern lest it should burst, the order may be reversed (above, note to i, 2; 
Sefer ha-hdsidim, cd. J. Wistinetzki [Frankfurt am Main, 1924], Sec. 343, p. 
105). 

“The burial . . . not that of the first”—literally, “The body of the first person 
may not lie overnight; it is the body of the second that must lie overnight.” So A; 
cf. the excellent reading of TH (34d), adopted in the text of SmH (186, lines 
2-3), and see NY and ^Y. 

“Whosoever . . . disgraces him”—violating a negative commandment (Dcut. 
21:23; Sanh 6:5, and see Albeck, 4, 448), Cf. the statement of Rabbi Elcazar ben 
Zaddok (ix, 23). 

“the woman should be first.” According to one commentator, even if the man 
died first (see ^Y, 27c). 

“more easily put to shame”—^by a posthumous vaginal discharge (Rash! to B. 

27a). Sec the next Section, and cf. above, ix, 7; Sanh 6:3, 4; Mak 3:14; 
Hor 3:7. 

“A scholar and a disciple,” etc. The sequence in A need not be abandoned, 
but line 9 should be emended, so that tedmid appears after he-ha^am, and the 
erroneous he placed in the MS above talmid is omitted (ibid., lines 5-6, 9). 

“the disciple should be first.” In the reading of the §§ (p. 40, n. 189), it is 
the *am ha-’arcs who should be first, because everyone rushes to honor the scholar. 

2. Sot 3:8; Tos ibid., 2:7-9; 1:7-8. 
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“may be placed in the street"—so that he might be eulogized (MK 3:8). 

“not that of a woman”—the scholars of Nehardea sought to limit the law to 
a woman who died in confinement, a discharge being more likely then. In any 
case, she could still be eulogized at the cemetery (B. 28a; MT, xii, 5 [196]). 

**habar *ir *'—see LG, 421-25. In this context, the term probably refers to 
people “in charge of religious and charitable functions," who at the death of a 
man participated in the funeral in an official capacity and extended condolences 
to the mourner on behalf of the town. At the death of a woman, they could offer 
condolences as individuals, but not in an official capacity (MoC, Appendix III, 
p. 442; cf. xii, 4). It may be suggested that this may be compared with the honor 
given an esteemed citizen among the Greeks, when a delegation was sent “to the 
survivors and commissioned to express the sympathy of the city in their loss 
{JPsyche, p. 525)." 

“walk in the procession"— ‘ozlin, literally “go," needlessly abandoned for the 
variant *oUn in SmH {ibid., line ii; cf. below, xii, 4). 

“mourners’ meal"—above, note to ii, 6. 

“man in mourning"—^literally, “man,” and although referring to the deceased 
in the first two cases must now refer to the mourner. 

“not for a woman in mourning"—to preclude the possibility of indiscretion. 
Other women, however, arc obligated to prepare the meal (RO§, cited by NY), 
“may be shared with them"—even by men (see NY). 

3. After the digression of Sec. 2, the discussion now reverts to Sec. i, the case 
of two deaths in a town. 

"mourners* row . . . mourners’ blessing"—^abovc, note to ii, i. 

"comfort the mourners"—i.e. both sets of mourners. 

“given leave to go”—^Introduction, p. 19. 

“even though it is said "—*af *al pi Se^omru. It would appear that in order that 
a corpse might not have to lie unburied overnight, two sets of mourners, even of 
unequal status, could be comforted at the same time. This seems unlikely, the 
reverse being stated in the reading of TH (34d; and so emended in SmH, 188, 
line 16; cf. GRA, and sec NY). An emendation involving one letter might be 
justified: the sin of sc-’omru should be changed to a f^af and shifted to the end 
of the preceding abbreviation, resulting in *aj *al pi ^en *omru, “nevertheless, 
it is said." Cf. below. Sec. 5, where this phrase is repeated in the MSS as an ab¬ 
breviation; cf. also §S (p. 40), where it is stated that mourners of unequal status 
were comforted separately, though one authority would have those of lesser dis¬ 
tinction take precedence (above, last note to Sec. i). 

4. Sec Introduction, pp. 14!.; and above, note to iii, 3. 

“acclaimed them." The variants in SmH erroneously indicate that Ujnehem 
(literally “before them”) is omitted in A {ibid., line 22). 

5. “brides’*—^i.c. “those who have died as brides" (TH, 28c). Cf., however, 
NY; and sec SP, p. 142. 

“Rabbi Simeon says,” etc.—even if there arc enough people for both. 

6. “make way for the bride”—to avoid an intermingling of people from the 
two processions (Rashi to B. KcJ 17a; cf. below, xii, 5; MT, xiv, 8 [201]). 

“the bride must make way for the king"—that a king may not forgo the 
honor due him, is derived from Dcut. 17:15 (B. Ket ibid.). 

“King Agrippa gave way,” etc. Seeing that he was forbidden to do so, why 
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was he praised? Because of a “parting of roads,” the Talmud explains, so that 
it was not discernible that he did this for the bride’s sake (Rashi and Tosafot 
to B. ihid.). 

“Why did you do this?”—above, note to viii, 6. 

“I wear . . . she will wear”—literally “I take . . . this one will take.” On the 
wreath worn by the bride and groom, see Sot 9:14. 

7. Study is superior to works, provided there is someone else there to perform 
the good deed. If, however, there is no one else, then, the Sages conclude, works 
take precedence (P. Pes 3:7, 30b, and see YK, p. 425; cf. above, viii, 13; and 
see NY; and SmH, 189, n. 32). 

“Whenever Rabbi Judah”—cf. ARN, 4, p. 18 f. (YJS, 10, 32 f.). 

“or a bride acclaimed.” The MSS are difficult: A omits “a bride”; the repetition 
of “meet one another” is probably an aberratio octili from the previous Section 
{ibid., 190, line 34 and n. 34). 

8. P. MK 3:5, 83a; B. ibid. 20b; MT, ii, 5 (167); above, last note to iv, i. 

“presence”—above, note to v, 5. 

“he may not insist.” Nevertheless, if she is in mourning for close kin other 
than parents, she must prepare his drink, make his bed, and wash his face, hands, 
and feet (B. ibid.; see the next Section). 

“Instead, he must demean himself,” etc. According to B. {ibid.)^ only if she 
is mourning for a parent (see NY). 

9. Cf. above, v, i; vi, 6-7. 

“bedmaking”—not necessarily for sleeping, but also (as Professor Lieberman 
points out to me) for reclining at a meal (Tos Shab 12:16; above, note to x, 3). 

10. On inverting the bed, see above, note to vi, i. 

“cot”— darges, a collapsible couch made of skin fastened to a frame with 
thongs (B. MK 27a). Nahmanides states that the two rulings in this Section must 
not be thought of in terms of severity or leniency, but as alternate views as to 
what is the appropriate action in the case of a darges (TH, 60b; TA, 2, 48). 

“standing on end”—all the variants seem to be a corruption of han-nizl^ejet, 
the reading of the parallel (P. Ber 3:1, 5d); and the text is so translated {ibid., 
line 41). 

“Simeon ben Elcazar”—cf. variants {ibid.) and parallels (B. and P., ibid.). 

“Lower its thongs,” etc. Once the thongs have been lowered or loosened, the 
dargeS collapses of itself. 

11. P. MK 3:5, 83a; B. ibid. 27a; MT, v, 18 (178-79). 

“the beds in each,” etc. A is elliptic (cf. variants, SmH, 191, line 44). 

12. B. and MT, loc. cit. 

“five houses”—if, for example, he had that many wives and visited them all 
(§S, p. 46, and n. 291). 

13. Cf. the case of the mourners’ meal on an inverted bed (B. MK 26b). 

“otherwise,” etc. The host may claim that he is afraid to introduce mourning 

rites into his home {Vhilah to YD, 387). For an alternate explanation relating 
this to fear of sorcery, see NY; above, 12th note to vi, i. 

14. “if he is in a position,” etc.—if, for example, they are traveling in a cara¬ 
van, he must invert the bed only when he is in a position of authority, *issah 
meaning “to force” or “to order” (I am grateful to Professor Lieberman for this 
explanation). 
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“otherwise,” etc.—cf. above, note to Sec. 13. 

15. “if it is then piled”— mil-letnaUan, literally “from on high”; so A. The 
variants read mil 4 ema‘lah (SmH, 191, line 54), the difference being only ortho¬ 
graphic, with A, in the tradition of the best MSS of Mishnaic Hebrew (e.g. MSS 
Kaufmann and Parma of the Mishnah), once again preserving the better reading 
(see E. Y. Kutscher, **Lesonan hi ha-'iggarot ha-ibriyyot we-ha-aramiyyot sel 
Bar Koseba tt-bene doro/* LeSonenu, 26 (1962), 8, n. 2). 

“mattresses”—its omission in A is probably a scribal error (cf. variants, ibid,, 
line 53; sec, however, TH, 6od). 

“four cubits”—so A and M. The variants read “four handbreadths” (ibid., 
line 54); TH (ibid,) reads: “three fingerlcngths.” 

16. Cf. above, note to x, i. 

“may sleep neither,” etc.—he must sleep on the ground (TH, 24b). 

17. According to Maimonides, it is not enough that a mourner inverts all the 
beds—^hc must also sleep in an inverted bed during the first night of his mourn¬ 
ing. After that, although the beds remain inverted, he is no longer obligated to 
sleep in one. On the other hand, RABAD and Nahmanides maintain that so long 
as the beds are inverted the obligation is fulfilled (MT, iv, 9; v, 18 [175, 179]* 
and sec KM, ad loc.), 

“large basin”—Tosafot to B, BB 144^1 Aruch, 9, 10. Cf. the variants (SmH, 
192, line 57; TH, 60b); and see Jahrbiicher, p. 54; Kele, p. 8, n, 31. 

“I will neither,” etc. Sm reads, “If he neither”; the translation assumes that 
the second letter yod of 'eni was erroneously lengthened to a wau/ (ibid,, line 58). 
On the text adopted in SmH, see TH (60c). 

“Inverting . . . obligation ”—A has been emended on the basis of the variants 
(SmH, ibid,, line 59). Professor Kutscher suggests that the original reading in A 
may have been kefiyyah miswah hi*. 

18. Sec above, note to vu, 2. Tos 2:9, and see TK, 5, 1255, n. 34; P. 
MK 3:5, 83a; B. MK 27a; MT, x, 2 (190). 

“If the death took place at twilight,” etc.—i.c. there was still time to invert 
the bed before nightfall, that short time being counted as a whole day. While Sm 
cites the case of twilight on a weekday, the parallel cites the case of Sabbath eve 
and earlier in the day when he could still invert the bed (P. ibid.). Both readings 
make good sense, stating the same thing—the normal case of six days. And just 
as it is wrong to emend the parallel on the basis of Sm (TK, ibid., n. 34)> so is 
it wrong to emend in the reverse (SmH, ibid., n. 61). 

“At twilight on Sabbath eve,” etc. Although a funeral might be rushed through 
at this time, and the day still counted in the Sib'ah, the beds may no longer be 
inverted. On the contrary, in honor of the Sabbath they are stood upright after 
the afternoon service (B. and MT, ibid.). After the Sabbath is over, they must 
be inverted again for the remaining five days of 2ib*ah. 

“is followed by a festival,” etc.—the death occurring at twilight of that Sab¬ 
bath eve. It must be assumed that this Section is in accordance with the view 
that the festival cancels mourning only if the death takes place three days before 
the festival (above, vii, 2; NY). 

"the two festival days,” etc.—above, vii, 1-2. 

19. Cf. above, note to iv, 7; P. Ber 3:1, 5d; B. MK 27a, and parallels, ad loc 

“At what time,” etc.—i.e. docs mourning begin? 
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“When the tomb," etc. Since all the MSS read **until the tomb is sealed," 
the original statement of Rabbi Joshua may have been: “One need not invert the 
bed until the tomb is sealed." Cf. the reading of Rashi to B. 22a, s,v, monek 
*immahen, and see the emendation of the BAy, ad loc. 

“at the behest of the Sage”—i.e. Rabbi Eliezer. On the term za^en (literally 
“Elder”) as alternate for ha^am, see Frankel, p. 48; cf. H. Mantel, Studies in the 
History of the Sanhedrin (Cambridge, 1961}, p. lo, n. 55, and p. 210. 


Chapter XII 


1. The dead were sometimes interred in a temporary grave, a fosse (Sec. 9; cf. 
above, note to ii, 6), where the flesh disintegrated (Secs. 6-7), and from which 
the bones were then gathered into small caskets, ossuaries or ostophagi, for final 
burial. The Rabbis refer to this bone gathering practice as /i 44 «/ *dsatnot, “ossilc- 
gium" (SmH, 194, n. 12-19; S, Krauss, “La double inhumation chez les Juifs," 

97 (1934)1 i’" 34 » JSGRP, /, no ff.), not to be confused with either burial 
in a temporary tomb, in which case the corpse apparently remained intact (x, 8 ; 
B. M^ 25a; MT, xii, 7 [i9fi])» or with the pagan custom of prolonging mourn' 
ing by gathering up and preserving unburied some part {ps resectum) of the 
dead body {Remains, 3, 499, and notes). 

“The day one hears of a death"—^literally “the day of report." 

“rending"—note that of all the mournmg practices this is mentioned separately, 
apparently in line with the Rabbinic dictum that rending is distinct from mourn¬ 
ing (B. MK 26b). 

“hallowed food"—the flesh of sacrifices. 

“it is like the day of ossilegium"—except that the bones were not gathered by 
the mourner himself, for if they were, he would have become defiled, i.e. rend¬ 
ered disqualified from eating hallowed food until he submitted to the rite of 
sprmkling on the third and seventh day (Num. 19:19; B. Pes 92a; cf. Secs. 
7 and 9). 

“both in one case and in the other," etc.—^whether it is the day one hears of 
a death or the day of ossilegium, hallowed food may be eaten in the evening. 
Although he must wait until “the evening," the text need not explicitly say so, 
and its inclusion in SmH in the face of all the variants is unwarranted (193, line 4, 
n. 4; Pcs 8:8, and see Rashi, ad loc.; B, Pcs 92a; YK, p. 505), 

2. Cf. B. MIf 2oa; MT, vii, i (182). 

“Rabbi Elic2:cr," etc. In B. this is cited as a minority opinion, which is in this 
case nevertheless followed, in line with the principle “The law follows the more 
lenient view in matters of mournmg" {ibid.). 

only one day need be observed"—even an hour, applying the principle “Part 
of the day is as the whole" (above, notes to vii, 2; MT, ibid. 1-2). 

“Beyond . . . need be observed"—its omission in is a homoiotcicuton (cf. 
variants, SmH, 194, lines 7-9). 

“the Sages"—^perhaps Elisha ben *Abuyah and his colleagues (B. ibid. 20a). 

&ther died." According to B., the Tanna who makes a distinction in the case 
of parents (stating that for them one must observe Sib'ah and Uhlim even for 
an old report) represents a minority view which must not be followed (ibid.). 
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notwithstanding that it was cited in the name of the Sages (Tosafot^ ad loc.). 
Note* too, that M reads “son died.*’ On the identity, see TTA, i, 202b. 

“Media”—as an example of a far-off place, see Biff 9:5. 

4. P. informs us that there should be neither lamentations nor elegies in the 
case of ossilegium; neither the mourners* blessing, nor comforting of mourners. 
The mourners’ blessing is then defined as that which is recited in the synagogue; 
and the comforting of mourners, as that which is said to the mourners when 
they stand in the mourners* row. Another Baraita then states: “debarim (literally, 
words), however, may be said for them. What are debarim? ‘Acclamations,* ex¬ 
plain the Sages of Caesarea** (Pes 8:8, 36b). Cf. above, notes to ii, i, 4th note to 
iii, 3; and below, 5th note to Sec. 13. 

“the bones arc gathered only,” etc. This is what people generally do. Cf., how¬ 
ever, the reading of the RO§ which alters the meaning of the text (NY), 

“night falls”—a dittography in A (SmH, 195, line 15). 

“a man is released,” etc. Professor Licberman points out that unlike burial, 
when mourning begins only after the tomb is scaled, here his obligation is ful¬ 
filled as soon as he begins the ossilegium. It may be suggested that Maimonides 
had this reading of Sm, rather than that of the RO§, and as a result did not rule 
that one should begin the ossilegium early enough in the day to permit mourning. 
Note, too, that the codifiers disagree as to whether a state of ’aninut precedes 
that of ’abelut in the case of ossilegium (KM to MT, xii, 8). 

“on the very next day”—i,e. immediately after nightfall, when one begins 
counting the next day. 

“personal words of sympathy”—not the formal condolences offered the mourn¬ 
ers* row 

“The habar *ir/* etc.—^above, note to xi, 2. Since the text has previously stated 
that in the case of a deceased woman the habar ‘ir should not attend the rites, 
nor should the mourners’ meal be prepared (above, xi, 2), it now states that 
although the habar ‘ir do not participate in the rites in the case of ossilegium, 
the mourners* meal must be prepared. The awkwardness of the word *abal, “but,” 
is thus removed (SmH, 195, line 18). Cf. YD, 403, and BY, ad he.; and see NY. 

"says”—its omission in A, Professor Lieberman assures me, need not be a 
scribal error {ibid,, line 18). 

“If . , . while the comforters,” etc. I am grateful to Professor Licberman for 
this understanding of the text (cf. NY). 

5. Religious functions were apparently attended by permanent societies, called 

haborot (cf. above, 4th note to xi, 2; and see Jacob Mann, “Rabbinic Studies in 
the Synoptic Gospels,” HUCA, / [i 925 ]» 3 ^ 5 * 3. Cf. also the burial societies 

of the Greeks [Psyc/ie, p. 550, n. 4]). The parallel includes also “some to a 
betrothal banquet, others to a marriage banquet” (Tos Meg 4:15, and sec TK, 5, 
1186-90; and sec above, note to ii, 12). 

The term bet ham-misteh (literally “house of the banquet”), “wedding feast,” 
refers to the daily feast observed for seven days to celebrate the wedding. On the 
day of the wedding it is called “marriage banquet.” The bet ham-misteh is fre- 
quendy mentioned with the bet ha-ebel, “the mourner’s house,” both of which 
arc attended as a religious duty, the seven days common to both being traced to 
antiquity: “Moses instituted seven days for a wedding feast and seven days for 
mourning” (P. Ket 1:1, 25a). See MT, xiv, i and 8 (200-01). 
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“This is what,” etc. In the Tosefta parallel, Rabbi Eleazar bar Zadok is cited 
as the authority for this Section (Meg ibid.). 

“used to do”—followed by a scribal error in A (ibid., line 20). 

“ a circumcision”— Jabu'a hab-ben (Rash! to B. Sanh 32b), literally “the week 
of the son,” perhaps the festivities engaged in during the week a son was born, 
in contrast to “week of the daughter” (cf. §§, p. 38; TH, 35c; and see Ben 
Yehudah, 14, 6824, n. 3; TK, ibid., lines 47-48). 

“To a mourner’s house or,” etc.—if there are not enough people to attend 
both. 

“The wedding feast comes first”—cf. above, xi, 6. In contrast, the variant cited 
by Nahmanides states “the mourner’s house comes first,” a reading which he 
reconciles with xi, 6 by stating that the bride takes precedence only during the 
procession, not during the seven days of wedding festivities that follow (TH 
ibid.). 

“Hasidim”—above, note to iii, ii. In the Tosefta parallel (ibid.) the name 
“Rabbi Ishmael” appears, who, according to Nahmanides, is to be identified with 
the anonymous “Hasidim who followed this practice” (TH ibid.). 

“gave precedence to the mourner’s house.” Although the Hasidim disagree, 
believing it better for a person to go to a mourner’s house—^this being the more 
sobering experience—their view may perhaps be reconciled with the rule: “the 
honor of the living comes before the honor of the dead” (xi, 6). In stating here 
that the mourner’s house takes precedence, the mourner is honored, not the de¬ 
ceased, unlike the instance of the two processions where the dead gave way to the 
bride. Cf. Mckilta ’ahariti dc-’ebel (TH ibid.; SmH, 231), where in the case of 
a “corpse and circumcision, the circumcision comes first ... a corpse and a 
bride, the bride comes first . . . the plot where the eulogy is given (on this 
interpretation, see TK, ibid., 1189, n. 71) and the wedding feast, the wedding 
feast comes first.” In the case of mourner and bridegroom, however, the mourner 
comes first, because “the bridegroom eats and feeds others, whereas the mourner 
does not eat until he is fed by others”; this Section also concludes with Eccl. 7:2. 

“I too,” etc.—^literally “I am walking after this one here.” The variants, in¬ 
cluding M, read: “I (too will) die after him” (SmH, 196, line 26). A man is 
urged to participate in the procession, eulogy, and burial of others, so that in the 
course of time his own rites will not be neglected (Tos Meg 4:16; and see TK, 
5, 1190, lines 50-51; MT, loc. cit.). 

6. “The bones of a corpse,” etc.—at the time of ossilegium, so that they might 
be placed in an ossuary. 

7. “Johanan ben Nuri . . . ‘Akiba”—the names arc reversed in TH, 80a. 

“except those of his father and mother”—which should be collected by others 

(above, note to Sec. i; and below. Sec. 9). 

“The bones may,” etc. This is preceded by ’chad in A and G, and by *ahar in 
M —both difficult readings. Cf. variants and emendation in SmH (ibid., line 30). 

“once it has,” etc.—and the gathering is therefore permitted even in the case 
of a parent. Cf. above, ii, ii. 

8. Cf. above, xi, 4. 

“sheet”—the Greek epikfirsion (above, note to ix, 6). 

“ossuaries”—identified with the Greek soros, “coffin” or “urn” (TK, 5, 1235). 
Sec above, note to xii, i. 
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9. l*he reason for the custom described in this Section is open to conjecture 
(see Krauss, 9-10; JSGRP, i, 114, and 6 , 171, n. 256). It may be an act of 
deference, stating in effect that we are dealing with the remains of a human 
being, in order that the edge might be taken off the mechanics of the ossilegium; 
or perhaps this was done so that the air might be cleared of any foul odor, and 
as such, the practice could be compared to the pouring of wine before a corpse 
(B. Sanh 48b; and see WJV, 509, n. 20). Note that wine and oil were used in 
the ossilegium mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 71; see also Smith, p. 560); and 
cf. the Twelve Tables, where costly sprinkling (perhaps even with wine) is ex¬ 
plicitly forbidden {Remains, 501, n. c). In any case, the account given by Klein 
{Tod, p. 99), stating that after the bones were smeared {gcsalbt) with wine and 
oil to disinfect them, they were wrapped in sheets (“similar to the case of 
Egyptian mummies”), and then put in coffins, is not correct. First, the Hebrew 
indicates that they were “sprinkled” (or according to tlie variant, “doused”), not 
“smeared” (for verbs meaning “cleansed,” see i, 3, and note); the preceding 
Section also indicates that they were placed in either a sheet or an ossuary, and 
not necessarily in both. It may be, on the other hand, that the wine, oil, and 
dried herbs (or clods) were used as preservatives (cf. the Responsa of the Gaon 
Rab Natronai cited in §S, p. 44; and sec Artich, 9, io6). If this is the case, the 
practice is best understood in a symbolic sense, for there are few substances less 
subject to decay than dessicated bones in a dry tomb. 

“sprinkled”—i.e. after they were gathered and placed, this discussion following 
die preceding Section. The reading of TH (8oa), mczalfin, could indicate a heavy 
dousing. 

“evaporates”— nodej, so A, which could be a corruption for torej (cf. the read¬ 
ing of the variants metaref, and sec G which adds da‘at, indicating that the mean¬ 
ing is “intoxicates,” ibid., line 37). The variants, on die other hand, may also be 
a gloss for A, all the readings stating that wine may not be poured on the bones 
because of its effect on those standing by as it evaporates in a closed tomb. Note 
that wine is forbidden during the state of ’aninut (x, 3), and that some com¬ 
mentators maintain that a member of the family is considered to be in that state 
during the ossilegium (above, 4th note to Sec. 4); note, too, that the fragrant 
odor of spices is forbidden in a mourner’s house (B. MK 27a). Nevertheless, the 
most plausible solution is to assume that the correct reading is metaref, that the 
addition found in G is the gloss of a scribe who misinterpreted the text, and that 
the term was properly understood by NY who explains “destroys the bones,” i.e. 
although wine could be used to dispel an odor or as a preservative, in the course 
of time it turns into acid and cats away at the bones (cf. Jastrow, j, 556; Krauss, 
9> n. i). 

“invite worms”—erroneously transcribed in the MSS {ibid., line 38; cf., how¬ 
ever, TH, 8oa), A also reading a metathesis ridali (see G; Par 9:2); and note 
that while dira/i or darna (TH, ibid.; sec TK, i, 406, n. 50, and 449, n. 89) is 
the species of worm that might feed on bones sprinkled with wine or oil, it is 
generally the worm called rimah which attacks the corpse (above, ix, 23; Jastrow, 
2, 1481). 

“herbs.” A reads sappirin, which in SmH {ibid., n. 38) is taken to be a species 
of beans {vicia narbonensis, Albcck, 1, loi, n. 2). But this is difficult, for why 
should one kind of bean be singled out? And wouldn’t beans also “invite 
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worms*’? Professor Licberman suggests that if, indeed, this is the correct reading, 
it might refer to the hesperis, which according to Pliny is a garden plant giving 
off a strong scent when dry and specifically at night (Pliny, 6, Bk. 21, Sec. 39, 
189). Although A has been retained in the text, the reading hafirin, “herbs” or 
“clods of earth” (see NY; and KN to ii), finds strong support in the vari¬ 
ants (see TH, ibid,; Rabbi Jeroham ben Meshullam, Toledot 'Adam we-Hawah 
[Venice, 1553], 2, 235c; Yohasin, p, 28b; and see Krauss, op, cif,, 9, n. 2) and 
has been followed in the translation, the letter same^ of sappirin probably being 
a corruption of het, rather than the reverse. Note, too, that the reading of L, 
'dsabin, “herbs,” is undoubtedly a gloss that replaced hafirin. 

“fosse”— bil^ah (or bekfak)^ is identified with the nibre^ei (Tos MK 1:9) 
and the mahdmorot (sec above, note to ii, 6; TK, 5, 1234-35, 24). 

“ossuary”—cf. the variants {ibid., line 40, and see above, 8th note to iii, 2, and 
above, note to Sec. 8). 

“not . . . with your own hands”—“so that I would not be disgraced in your 
eyes” (TH, 80a), A erroneously reads the second person pronoun as an object. It 
should cither be omitted (cf. G), or emended to read as the subject (cf. B and 
H, SmH, 197, line 40; cf. TH, ibid.), 

“Johanan”—^his identity has not been established. 

“a sheet”—^sce note to ix, 6, and cf. above. Sec, 8. 

“his father”— 'abba; so A (not recorded in the variants) and G (SmH, 198, 
line 42). A departure from this reading (cf., however, SmH, ibid., and NY) is 
unwarranted, because the word can be used in the sense of grandfather, i.c. “his 
father” without the pronominal sufiix. Sec above, note to i, ii. 

10. It is assumed that a man is more likely to indulge in unchaste fancies 
(NY). On the subject, sec TE, 10, 610-16. 

“shroud”—so G (cf. TH, 5d); A erroneously reads “bless” {ibid,, line 44). 
“but . , . attend another man”—^its omission in is a homoioteleuton {ibid,, 
lines 44-45). 

11. As it now appears, this Section docs not seem to follow the previous dis¬ 
cussion. In the reading of Sm in the 'Ittur i^'Hilkpt sisit," p. 73b), however, it 
appears as part of a discussion as to whether or not the fringes should be removed 
from the garment of a corpse, i.c. when the deceased is being wrapped in shrouds 
(cf. Seven Minor Tractates, cd. M. Higger [New York, 1930], p. 52; TH, 32a; 
Tosafot to B. Bcr i8a). 

“to his sons”— A erroneously reads “before him” {ibid, line 47). 

“my father”— 'abba (above, note to i, ii). 

“purple fringe”—^Yadin, pp. 289 ff. 

“my cloak”—the reading of A, mit-taleti, is probably a gloss that has replaced 
me-'appalyoni, the Greek pallium (with a prosthetic *alei), of other variants 
{ibid,, line 48). Cf. Tosafot to Pcs 40b, s.v. 'abal. See Yadin, pp. 226 ff. 

12. A greater measure of modesty is required with respect to these members 
of his family and to his teacher. See Rashi to B. Pes 51a; and sec above, note 
to ix, I. 

“If his father is old or sick,” etc.—and so in the case of a stepfather (B. Pcs 
ibid,). 

13. A parallel text states that the son joined a band of robbers and was slain 
because he betrayed them. The robbers then filled his mouth with dirt and gravel. 
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The verse cited by the sister, as Professor Lieberman points out to me, is then 
even more poignant (TAt? Exempla of the Rabbis, ed. Moses Caster, Hebrew Sec¬ 
tion [London, 1924], p, 40; see SmH, 199, n. 52), Cf. above, ii, 10. 

“A body may not be carried out on a bier,’* etc.—those borne on a bier being 
publicly acclaimed (see above, iii, 3). 

“brigands”—the Greek lestes, 

“mutilated body”— tafus, perhaps “desecrated,” so A and TH, 33c. The variants 
read tafuah, “swollen” (SmH, 199, line 55; see above, note to i, 2) or “decayed, 
decomposed’* (fastrow, 2, 1685). 

“net.” It is difficult to say how the reading of A, k,arkarot (read \ar\adot in 
SmH; the letters rel and dalet are often indistinguishable in the MSS), was under¬ 
stood in SmH ijbid., see n. 55). G reads that the corpse was found after “thirty” 
days in baskets, hewerot (erroneously transcribed in SmH, ibid,, lines 54-55), a 
reading supported by AB and A], The reading of Lam. R, (3:6, 25b), kfiUbah, 
the poor man’s bier, is probably the basis for the emendation of GRA (on the 
term, see Tosafot to B. MK 27b, and Aruch, 9, 224). Our translation is based on 
the reading mikpioret found in TH (33c; cf. Midras hag-Gadol, Genesis, ed. M. 
Margalioth [Jerusalem, 1947], /, 337; HG [ed. Venice, 1548], 142c; Sefer hap- 
Pardes, ed. H. L. Ehrenreich [Budapest, 1924], 281a). 

“by praising his father”—cf. above, iii, 5. The parallel states that they wished 
to recite debarim (above, note to Sec. 4), but the father did not permit it {ibid,) 

“His father cited,” etc.—cf. above, 5th note to viii, 12. 

“he went back to the beginning of the verse”—repeating it many times {The 
Exempla, p. 41). On this kind of repetition, cf. Mak 3:14; Pcs 5:7. 

Chapter XIII 

I. Note that the literary sequence used in this Section is also used in the case 
of a person hollowing a and one guarding a corpse, the governing principle 
being “Whosoever is performing a religious duty is released from another reli¬ 
gious duty” (B. Suk 26b). See above, notes to x, i; below, note to Sec. 4; B. 
Ber 18a. 

“in guarding”—or, adds D, “in conveying the bones from one place to another 
(SmH, 200, line 2). Cf. TH, 8ob. 

“Let him withdraw,” etc. Although he is released from other obligations, he 
is required to recite the Serna*. 

’‘Simeon ben Eleazar . . . boat.” Only in the confines of a boat, where the 
bones need not be watched, is he required to recite the Serna*. In the case of dry 
land, however, R. Simeon disagrees with Rabbi Johanan ben Nuri. 

“close kin”—above, iv, i. 

“On the Sabbath”—^lest it should appear that he is in mourning (NY). 

“If he is carrying his pack”—while guarding the bones. It might appear that 
the honor shown the dead has been diminished, his attention being divided be¬ 
tween the bundle he is carrying and the bones he is guarding; and lest one should 
think that he should be required to recite the Serna* like anyone else carrying a 
bundle (Tos Ber 2:7), Rabbi Nathan states that even in such a case his sole 
obligation is that of guarding the bones, and that he is exempt from the Serna*. I 
owe my understanding of the passage to Professor Lieberman. 
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2. It is disrespectful to load bones of the dead in a wagon or boat without first 
placing them in a receptacle. 

“upon the back of an animal"—^not in a case, but merely tied to the animars 
back. 

“sit on them.’* D reads “nor may they be placed on an animal so that one 
might sit on them’* {ibid,, 20z, line lo). Cf. B. Ber i8a, and see Tosafot, ad loc. 

“for the sake of the dead’*—because he is in fear of heathens or robbers. G 
reads hanayai *dfamot, “the benefit of the bones,*’ and so emended in SmH 
{loc* cit*), 

“it is permitted*’—to conceal them by sitting on them. The variants continue 
with the literary cliche of ii, 9: “Similarly . . .** {ibid*, line ii). 

3. “in his arm.*’ D adds, **ot recite the Serna* or pray*’ {ibid*, line 12). Cf. B. 
ibid* 

**mockery of the dead*’—the dead being unable to fulfill these precepts, and 
Prov. 17:5 being applied in such a case. At a distance of four cubits from the 
grave, however, it is permissible (B. Ber i8a; MT, II, iii, iv, 23). 

4. The Talmud explains this to be a case in which someone is working with 
him, so that they are able to take turns. If, on the other hand, he is working 
alone, “he is exempt from the Serna', from prayer . . .’* (B. Ber 14b). See above, 
note to Sec. i. On kpi^, the burial shaft cut perpendicularly into the wall of the 
tomb, see BB 6:8; Aruch, 9, 42; JSGRP, j, 66, n. 29. 

“time for . . . Serna' *’—^Ber 1:1-2; MT, II, i, i, 9-11. 

5. The place is not acquired by the corpse in the case of a temporary grave 
(above, notes to iv, 18 and x, 8). 

6. **arcosolium** —^an arched shelf cut lengthwise into the wall of the tomb 
{Beth She*arim, p. 99, n. 132; JSGRP, /, 66). 

**loculus*' — *istron, cf. variants {ibid*, line 19); sec JSGRP, loc. cit* Our transla- 
tion of this term is a conjecture (see Aruch, g, 42b f.). 

7. P. 2:4, 8ib; MT, xiv, 15 (202), 

"to the family tomb*’—literally “within the tomb’’; so A; cf. the variants 
(SmH, 203, line 21). 

“by this he is honored’*— D continues with an interpolation, citing P. by name: 
“YcniSalmi: It is pleasant for a man at the time he is laid to rest beside his an¬ 
cestors’* {ibid*, line 22). Cf. P. ibid. Sec Introduction, note 23. 

8. Similarly, “Two coffins may not be placed one on top of the other. If this 
is done, the upper coffin must be removed, i.e. if they touch each other. But if the 
two graves are one above the other, with three handbreadths of earth between 
them, it is permitted** {Mejjlta 'ahdriti de-ebel, cited in TH, 38b and c; SmH, 
233, lines 24-27). When the deceased were placed in koj^im, a distance of a 
cubit was generally required, except that in the case of a sturdy wall (according 
to one Sage), the distance could be smaller (BB 6:8; §§, p. 72; TH, ibid^* 

“Two corpses . . . beside one another’*—^this is a disgrace to the dead (MT, 
xiv, 16 [202]). 

“Whomsoever a person may sleep with,’’ etc. “A man may be interred with 
his daughter who is a minor, and a woman may be interred with her son who 
is a minor or grandson who is a minor*’ {Meiilta 'ahdriti de-ebel, ibid.; SmH, 
232, lines 21-22; 236, lines 69-70). See RADBAZ to MT, ibid* Cf. Kid 4:12. 

9. B. Sanh 47b f.; P. Meg 3:1, 73d; MT, xiv, 17-20 (203). Cf. bdow, 
xiv, 8-10. 
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**It is forbidden to use a kok,*’ etc. See, however, NY. 

“may be sold”—during the lifetime of the person. 

“of stone”—TH (39b) reads “if of stone, it should be buried,” and so 
emended in SmH in the face o£ all the MSS {ibid,, n. 29). Cf. also HG, p. 219. 

“boards”—they may be the remains of a coffin (BY to YD, Sec. 363, cited 
in NY). Cf. Mazar, ibid., English Summary, viii, and see PI. XXX. 

Chapter XIV 

1. B. Meg 29a; MT, xiv, 13 (202). 

“No water,” etc. Among the ten things that impede learning, the Talmud 
lists: drinking water from such a channel, gazing upon the face of the dead, 
and reading inscriptions from tombstones (B. Hor 13b). 

“take walks there”—^“nor may it be used as a shortcut” (HG, p. 6x3). Cf., 
however, the variants in SmH, 204, line 3; and TH, 42a. 

“the sake of the cemetery”—^literally “its own sake,” e.g. to improve the 
grounds. Cf. above, v, 14 (SmH, 219, line 36) and xiii, 2 {ibid., 201, line lo); 
the insertion of the word “cemetery” in SmH (204, line 4) is unnecessary. 

“on the spot”—so that others might sec that they were not collected for private 
use (NY). Cf., however, Ohal 18:2, and see §P, p. 143. 

2. "funeral urns”— gorene. The term is difficult (NY; 5Y); in SmH it is 
apparently identified with the Hebrew goren, “threshing floor” {ibid., n. 6). 
I have taken the term to be the Greek gouma; see Aruch, 2, 369, and 9, 133; sec 
also Kcle, pp. 96-97). The translation is a conjecture based on the Syriac, where 
the word is also used in the sense of a funeral urn (Payne^Smith, p. 66). 

“neither moved . . . nor transferred”—below, Sec. ii. 

3. See Introduction, p. 20. 

“may be neither measured”—to determine the number of dead buried in one 
part, so that an equal part might be assigned to others (TH, 42a). 

“nor divided”—i.c. among the heirs, the place of burial being determined 
by the sequence of death, not by any prior designation {ibid.). 

“an old ... be new”—the inseparable preposition is misplaced in A 
{ibid., line 9). 

“a fetus”—i.c. even a fetus. Cf. the view of Rabban Gamaliel in the next 
Section. 

4. On Mza^ah, the claim of ownership by virtue of possession for a fixed 
period, sec BB 3:1-6. Cf. the Roman law guarding the privileges of graves with 
“the rule that ownership of the ‘forum* (i.c. the entrance court of a tomb) or 
of the mound may not be acquired by possession” {Laws, 2, 449). Sec Berger, 
p. 752, S.V. ttsucapio. 

“tomb of exiles.” Rabbi McLr of Dvinsk explains that this refers to those 
who having committed unintentional homicide, fled to cities of refuge (Num. 
35:9-28; Deut. 19:1-13; Josh. 20:1-9). Should they die there, they may be 
exhumed after the death of the High Priest (Num. 35:32), and brought to 
the family tomb ('Or iameak to MT, xiv, 15; Jahrbucher, p. 56; §P, p. 144; 
cf., however, NY). Note, too, that should the unintentional slayer die before 
going into exile, he must nevertheless be interred there as a penance (above, 
note to ii, 6), and at the death of the High Priest brought back to the family 
tomb (B. Mak xxa). 
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“A fetus cannot acquire possession of its burial place.” Even if it is buried 
with the owner’s consent, it may be transferred, having no claim to the sur¬ 
rounding earth (tefisah) for reburial (Tos Ohal 16:12}; it could be cast into 
a pit {ibid., 16:13). Cf. the preceding Section and see *Or iatneah, ibid. On 
the disposition of the fetus {ahori) and its fate in the world to come, see WJV, 
522, nn. 65-69. 

“Whosoever,” etc.—cf. Tos ibid., and see TR, 148. 

5. “A woman who has inherited a tomb”—from her father’s family. 

“Rabbi Judah”—^TH {ibid.) reads “The Sages.” 

“not her descendants.” It would be a slight to the mother’s family should 
her children be buried with them, since the children trace their descent to 
the father’s family {ibid.). 

“children born in her lifetime”—literally “offspring who see her in her 
lifetime.” A erroneously reads se^im, “that if,” and the singular “see” (SmH, 
205, lines 17 and 18). TH reads “if she saw them in her lifetime,” i,e. her 
children and even great-grandchildren if they were born in her lifetime. In 
Sm, however, the word h-anuneha appears. The term is declared corrupt by 
NY and emended on the basis of the Tttr, who in turn cites the reading of TH 
(/oc. «>.); and although the term is maintained in SmH {ibid., n. 18), it is 
difficult to say how it was understood. It may be suggested that what we have 
here is the relative pronoun se followed by a prosthetic *alef at the beginning of 
this word. What then remains is nuneha or nineha, “her descendants,” a reading 
demanded by the context. I am indebted to Professor Lieberman for justifying 
my understanding of this term and for suggesting that the *alef is prosthetic. 

7. Ket 4:4. 

“ransom”—^should she be taken captive. 

“two flute players,” etc.—^the minimal requirement for an indigent person 
(Ket ibid.). 

“professional mourners”—^literally “wallers.” 

“by force”—i.e. through litigation (P. Ket 4:6, 28d). 

8. The parallels transmit conflicting versions, compounding the difficulties of 
this Section (Tos Ohal 16:9; P. Naz 9:3, B. Sanh 47b). See MT, X, i, 
viii, 5-6 (YJS, 8 , 35), and see RABAD and KM, ad loc.; RASBA, /, 536; TR, 
146-47; SmH, 49-50. It should be noted that while Sm speaks of whether one 
may benefit {hdna’ah) from the place in the first two cases of this Section, and 
of defilement {turn’ah) in the last case, the parallels discuss both hana’ah and 
tum’ah in all three cases. 

“Three”— A and G read the feminine number {ibid., line 27). 

“A tomb just discovered,” etc.—i.e. the corpse was buried without the own¬ 
er’s consent. It is assumed that this is not the case of a met miswah, for if it 
were, “people would hear of it” (B. ibid., and see Rashi, ad loc., and above, 
note to iv, 16). While P. makes the same assumption, a different reason is given: 
“the case of the met miswah is uncommon” {loc. cit.). 

“no use may be made of the place.” Until a careful search has been made 
to determine whether other corpses are buried in the surrounding area, the 
place is given the restrictions of a cemetery (above, Sec. i; this explanation is 
suggested by KM as he explains the reading of P. and justifies its apparent 
adoption in MT, loc. cit.). 
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“A tomb known to exist,” etc.—the corpse having been buried with the 
owner’s consent (Rashi, ibid). In stating that no use may be made of the 
place, Sm in this case parallels B., and presents a reading in contrast to that of 
Tos. and P. {loc, ciu), 

“creating a public nuisance”—c.g. if it is close to a thoroughfare, causing 
passers-by to become defiled (Rashi, ibid.). The readings transmitted by the 
MSS seem to be scribal corruptions (SmH, 206, line 29, and see NY). The text 
adopted here and in SmH is that of the parallels; note that this reading is also 
supported by the citation of Sm in KM {loc. cit.). 

“the place remains defiled”—everlasting defilement having been decreed by 
the Sages so that it may never be cleared out (so Rashi, explaining the case of 
a “tomb known to exist” as it is cited in B., ibid.). KM, however, gives here 
the same reason for defilement as in case of “no use may be made of the place” 
(see preceding note). 

9. In the Tos (BB i:ii; cf. TH, 39b) parallel, this Section is introduced with 
the case of “four sides,” the laws having been arranged in the style of lo zo *af zo 
(above, 2nd note to vi, 3). The parallel in P., however, omits the case of “four 
sides” and the fifty cubit limit, and transmits a controversy in the case of “two 
sides” (without indicating whether they face each other). The controversy is 
then explained by showing that when the Tanna states that the tomb must be 
cleared out, it is when the grave is within “seventy cubits and then something” 
of the town, or when it is flanked by the town in the manner of the Greek 
letter gamma. Cf. the Mishnah (BB 2:9), where, as in the case of Sm and Tos, 
the limiting distance is fifty cubits. 

“flanked”—the verbal suffix in A is corrected on the basis of the variants 
{ibid., 207, line 31). 

“need not be cleared out . . . If less than this”—^its omission in the MSS is 
a homoiotelcuton (Sm H, 207, line 33). 

“it must be cleared away”—so as not to cause defilement. 

10. See Introduction, p. 20. 

“All tombs may be cleared out”—“except the tomb of a king or a prophet” 
(Tos BB 1:11; TH, 39b), and so emended in SmH {ibid., lines 34-35). 

“ ‘Akiba”—^so A. The variants, following Tos, read “They said to Rabbi 
*Akiba” {ibid.). Cf. ARN, p. 104 (YJS, 10, 143-44). 

“A tunnel,” etc. Only a tomb that is completely sealed causes tent defilement, 
the uncleanness being conceived as breaking through in a vertical direction. If 
a tunnel is dug from the grave, however, the uncleanness is then conceived 
as being carried through the opening, the tomb no longer causing tent defile¬ 
ment (Num. 19:14 ff.; Albeck, 6 , 123). 

11. BB 6:7; B. ibid, looa and b. 

“made no sale”—literally "done nothing.” The family may still come and 
bury him, his action being considered a slight to the family honor (B. ibid.; 
cf. above, note to Sec. 3). 

"halting place.” There were no less than seven such places near a tomb where 
the procession, returning from the grave, would pause and sit down to grieve 
over the dead and to comfort the mourners {ibid,, and see RASBAM, ad loc.). 

“four kab”—i.e. an area in which four kab of grain can be sown: 50 by 33% 
cubits. This ruling is ascribed to the judges of Sepphoris (ibid.). 
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“A private path”—so that a man may have access to his field (RASBAM 
to B. ibid,), 

“four cubits”—^another Tannaitic source maintains that it need be only two 
and a half gomed, or approximately two cubits (B. ibid,), 

“sixteen cubits”—B. Shab 99a. 

“A king’s highway”—^a king has the right to tear down fences in order to 
build a highway (Sanh 2:4). 

“A path to a tomb,” etc.—^“bccause of the honor due to the dead” (B. ibid,, 
100b). 

12. After thirty days only comfort indireedy expressed may be extended to 
the mourner, unless he is mourning a parent, in which case he may be com¬ 
forted direedy for twelve months, and after that min has-sad, literally “from 
the side” (B. M^C 2ibj above, vi, 2, and see notes ad he,), 

“should comfort him”—^literally “should speak to him.” The text need not 
be emended to include the term tankumin, “words of comfort,” which is under¬ 
stood from the context (SmH, 208, line 43). 

“how he is feeling”—^literally “whether he is at peace,” because, as the 
Talmud states, “he is not at peace” (B. ibid,), 

“After twelve months,” etc. This passage is difficult (NY). Perhaps after 
twelve months the anguish is gone and it does not matter which is first. 

“Rabbi Meir”—^above, note to i, 4. 

“a wound that had healed”—according to the parallel, “a broken leg” (B. 
ibid.), 

“and heal you”—“so that you might know that my medicines are effective” 
{}bid.), 

“within twelve months,” etc. See Tosafot to B. ibid., s.v, metah, 

“in the market place”—“in a hushed voice” (B. ibid.; cf. above, note to vi, 2), 
“not ... in his home”—^so as not to make the new wife uncomfortable. 

13. The practice of bringing round-shaped foods to the house of a mourner 
is traced to the Patriarch Jacob (Gen. 23:29). Just as the lentil has no mouth, 
so a mourner must remain silent, not questioning his fate. Or, just as the lentil 
is round, so mourning travels like a wheel, commg upon the inhabitants of the 
world (B. BB i6b). 

On the circle, cf, 6th note to ii, i; and see JSGRP, 6 , 166, n. 228. 

“beans”—so A, The variants read: “herb and ivy” (SmH, 209, line 56; on 
^isma, “ivy,” see TK 2, 631, n. 46). 

“even a dish of cooked grits”—i.e. even a more elaborate dish. In some places 
mourners ate meat and drank wine; in others, they fasted (P. Ber 3:1, 6a; TH, 
66d). On ma*aieh ^ederah, see Ned 6:1—2; Rashi to B. Ber 42b, 

14. Jcr. 16:7; Prov. 31:6; B. Ket 8b; P. Ber 3:1, 6a; B. Er 65a; PRE, Chap. 
i 7 » P- 40; JSGRP, 6 , 167-73. 

“Two before the meal”—^and so P. ibid.; B. reads “three,” so as “to open 
the small intestines,” i.e. whet the appetite (Rashi to B. Ket ibid.). Sec Pliny (6, 
Bk. 23, Sec. 38. 439) on wine as a "sharpener of the appetite.” 

“Five during the meal”—so P. ibid.; B. reads “three,” to help in the digestion 
of the food {ibid.), 

“And three after the meal”—^so P. ibid,; B. reads “four,” corresponding to 
each of the four benedictions recited in the Grace after Meals {ibid,). 
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“mourners’ blessing . . . comforting the mourners’*—which were also in¬ 
corporated in the Grace after the mourners’ meal (above» not to ii, i). See 
JSGRP, 6 , 167-68. 

“acts of kindness’*—^the text of this prayer was incorporated in the fourth 
blessing of the Grace (TT, Bcr 3:24, p. 17, n. 94). See A. Bucchler, in Abhand- 
lungen zur Erinnerung an H. ?. Chajes (Vienna, 1933), p. I44> 

“added three more’*—so P. ibid.; B. reads “four,” one each for the hazzan 
(town officer), the parnas (above, note to x, 13), the Temple, and Rabban 
Gamaliel. The hazzan, because he attended to the needs of the dead; the parnas, 
because he is wealthy, spending his money freely for the burial needs of the 
poor (Ket ibid., and see Rashi, ad loc.). 

"Rabban Gamaliel.*’ See Introduction, p. 22. 

"Sages and Bet din**—the first term may be a gloss (cf. variants, ibid,, line 61; 
P. ibid.), 

“decreed a return to the former custom*’—i.c. ten cups. See, however, NY. 

15. “the fourth blessing**—i.e. “He who is good and docs good.” Cf. Ber. 9:2. 

“Rabbi ’Akiba,” etc. Cf. B. Ber 46b. 

“Blessed be the Judge of truth**—so A, The variants continue; “who rules 
over all His creations, judges all generations with justice; we all are His people 
and His servants and must at every moment thank Him and bless Him” (SmH, 
210, line 64). This text is substituted for the fourth blessing of the Grace; cf. 
the blessing of Mar Zutra in B. {ibid.). 

16. This Section is added so that the text may close on a cheerful note (Bcr 
9:1; Introduction, pp. lof. 


ADDENDUM 


ix, 18 (sec p. 148). “an embroidered garment ”—plumati an obscure term, 
emended by A. Brill {ibid., 47) to planus and identified with the Greek phainolis, 
i.e. the Latin paenula, "mantle.” (For an alternate derivation see Lehnworter, 2, 
461.) This emendation seems unjustified, for the term appears in all the MS and 
printed editions, and is more easily identified with the Latin plumatile, "an embroi¬ 
dered garment.” (Note that the Greek term for embroidery, ploumion, also appears 
in Syriac as plttmia.) If this conjecture is correct, Sm would then be telling us 
something not previously stated: If one rends only the embroidery of a garment, 
it is the same as if he had rent the woof or the basting, and his obligation has 
not been fulfilled. 
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Ab 

the fifth month of the Jewish calendar 
* Ah Bet din 

(literally, “Father of the Court”) the vice-president of the Great 
Sanhedrin (see note to ix, 2) 

'Abel 

a mourner 
'Abelut 
mourning 

'Aggadah (pi. 'Aggadot) 

the narrative, non-legal, sections of Rabbinic literature 
'Am (pi. 'Amme) ha-ares 

(literally, “the people of the land”) generally, the untutored masses; 
more specifically, those lax in their observance of tithes and Leviti- 
cal uncleanness 
'Aninah or 'Aninut 

the ritual status of the mourner between the death of a close kins¬ 
man and the burial of the corpse. 

Bet din 
court 
'Erusin 

betrothal (see note to ii, 12); cf. Nisu'in 
Goses (pi. gosesim) 

a man in a dying state (see Introduction, p. 9) 

Hdbar 'ir 

town officials in charge of certain religious functions (see note to 
xi, 2) 

Ha^am 

scholar (see note to ix, 2) 

Halavah (pi. Hdla^ot) 

law (see note to vi, i; and loth note to viii, 7) 

Hdlisah 

the rite releasing a woman from levirate marriage (see note to i, i) 
Hdlusah 

a woman released from levirate marriage 
Hdsidim 
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the pious (see note to ii, ii) 

Hazzan 

officer of the synagogue (see note to xiv, 14) 

Herem 

a toll or levy (see note to ii, 9) 

Kab (pi. Kabbin) 

' a small measure of capacity—one sixth of a se*ah (see note to 
xiv, ii) 

Karet 

divine punishment through untimely death (see note to iii, 8) 

Koi 

a burial shaft cut perpendicularly into the wall of the tomb (see 
note to xiii, 4) 

Ma*aseh 

an act; an incident cited to support or refute a ruling 
Masse^^t 

a Talmudic tractate 
Met miswah 

an unattended corpse (see Introduction, pp. 2if.) 

Mezuzah 

the Biblical inscription affixed to the doorpost (see note to vii, 21) 
Miswah 

a religious duty 
Nasi* (pi. NeH*im) 

(literally “Prince”) the president of the Great Sanhedrin (see note 
to ix, 2) 

Netinim 

the descendants of the Gibeonites (see note to iv, ii) 

Nisuin 

marriage, as opposed to *Erusin 
*Onen 

the term applied to the mourner before the burial of his close kin 
*Orlah 

the ritual status of the fruit of trees during the first three years 
after planting (see 4th note to vii, 25) 

SHoHm 

(literally “thirty”) the rules of mourning that are to be observed 
for thirty days 
Bema* 
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(literally, “Hear!*’) referring to those sections of Scripture which 
are recited every morning and evening (Deut. 6:4-9; 

Num. 15:37-41) 

Shebat 

the eleventh month of the Jewish calendar 
Sib*ah 

(literally “seven”) the rules of mourning that are to be observed 
for seven days 
SuWah 

the booth in which one dwells during the festival of Tabernacles 
(see note to vii, 23) 

Tefillah 

the prayer known as Eighteen Benedictions (see note to x, i) 
Teftllin 

two small leather cases containing sections of Scripture (Exod. 
13:1-10; 11-16; Deut, 6:4-9; ii*^3”2i), tied with straps to the 
arm and head 
Terefah 

(literally, “torn by a beast of prey”) an animal discovered to have 
an organic disease rendering it forbidden (cf. Introduction, p. 
9, and last note to vii, 13) 
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AUTHORITIES AND PERSONAL NAMES IN SM 


Abba Saul, 37, 52, 78, 106, 128 
Abba Saul ben Botnit, 82 
Agrippa, 78 

‘Akiba, 20, 24, 33 f., 37 f., 40, 42, 45, 
53, 60 f., 69 f., 80 If., 84, 87 f., 103, 
110-13, M5 

Akylas, 58 

Benjamin, 68 

Elcazar, 71, 112, 134 
Eleazar bar Zadok, 72, 82, 160 
Eleazar ben Azariah, 37, 59, 107 
Eleazar ben Hananiah ben Hezekiah 
ben Garon, 50, 126 
Eliezer, 32, 44, 46, 48, 51, 53, 67, 80, 
118, 145, 158 

Gamaliel, 32 f., 48, 51, 58 f., 73, 74, 
88, 99, 127, 131 

Gamaliel the Elder, 58 f. (see note, ad 
/or.), 80, 137 
Gorgos, 33, loi 

Hananiah ben Gamaliel, 76 
Hanina ben Antigonus, 39 
Hanina ben Tardion, 60, 62, 83, 140 
Hillel, School of, 51, 56 
Hillel, son of Rabban Gamaliel, 58 

Isaac, 83 

Ishmael, 33, 59, 112, 160 

Johanan, 8, 41, 82 
Johanan ben Nuri, 81, 83, 163 
jfose, 43, 45 f„ 50, 56, 76, 119, 131 
Jose the Galilean, 75, 88 
Joseph ben Piskan, 43 
Joseph the Priest, 41, 43, 112, 116 
Joshua, 48, 80, 118, 124 
Judah, 31 f., 36, 37 ff., 40 f., 43, 45 f., 
55» 57» 68, 70 f., 74 f., 77 f., 82, 84, 
86, 107, no, 119, 135, 146, 151 


Judah ben Baba, 60, 139 
Judah ben Bctera, 60, 139, 147 
(Judah) ben Tcma, 70, 147 
Judah ^e Prince. Sec Rabbi (Judah the 
Prince) 

Judah, the son of Rabban Gamaliel, 58 
Julianus, 65 

Meir, 18, 31, 40 f,, 50, 53, 57, 61, 72, 
75* 86 f., 98, 129, 131, 139 

Nathan, 26, 34, 72, 83, 102, 139 
Nehoniah, 43 

Pappus, 65 

Rabbi (Judah the Prince), 7, 44, 53, 
75, 107, in, 115£., 141 

Samuel the Litdc, 15 ff., 59, 138 
Shammai, School of, 36, 51, 56 
Simeon (Simeon ben Yohai), 38, 40 f., 
46. 57* 71* 75* 78, 83, 112, 120, 149, 
153* 163 

Simeon ben Eleazar, 34, 46, 49, 54, 67, 
71, 73 f., 78, 81, 83, no, 120, 125 
Simeon ben Gamaliel, 26, 47, 59 f., 72, 
86, 88, 120, 123 
Simeon ben Jehozadak, 7f., 41 
Simeon ben Nannas, 82 
Simeon, the brother of Azariah, 37 
Simeon, the son of Rabbi *Aki^a, 63 

Tarfon, 34, 41 £., 112 f., 131 
Tcbi, 32 f., 99 
Tebila, 33, 99 
Trajan, 65, 143 

Zadok, 80 
Zakkai, 58, 136 
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arcosolitim, xiii, 6, n. 
burgus, vii, 21, n. 5 
circus, viii, 9 

damnatio memoriae, ii, 6, n. 

fascia, vii, 10 
fossa, xii, 9 
funda, vii, 10 

hesperus, xii, 9, n. 5 

impilia, vii, 10 
ittsepultus, ii, 10, n. 


loculus, xiii, 6 

os resectum, xii, i, n. 
ossilegium, xii, i, n. 
ossuaria, xii, i, n. 

pallium, xii, ii, n. 5 
plumatile, ix, 18, n. (add.) 
propter animi levitatem, iii, 

summa vitae felicitas, iii, 9, 

usucapio, xiv, 4, n. 
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AARON, 64 
Ab, Ninth of, 47, 121 
*Ab bet din, 75, 144, 154; honoring at 
death of, 67 
Abayc, no 

Abortion, 104, 115. See also Fetus 
Abraham, 61, 100 

Academy, 75 f., 153; suspended at 
death of scholar, 75 
Acclamation, 31, 37, 77 f., 83, 98 f., 
107 f., 159. See also Eulogy 
Achan, 34 f., 47, 103, 121 
Adorning the miswah. See Sukkah 
Adulteress, 130 
Afterlife. See World to come 
Ages of man, 109 

’Aggadah (’Aggadot)i 8, 48, 76, 123, 
154. See also Mishnah 
Agrippa, King, 78, 155 
Akylas. See Onkelos 
Altar, 65 f., 143 
*Amme ha-ares, 76, 154 
Amora (Amoraim): citing *Ebel rab- 
bati, 2; discussions of, as evidence of 
late date, 4; first generation of, 7 
Amorite ways. See Heathen practice 
Anguish, heightening of, 59, 138 
Animal, of mourner forbidden to work, 
45, 11 8 . See also Cattle, Cruelty to 
animals 

*Aninah, See Grief 

Anointed High Priest. See High Priest, 
Anointed 

Anointing: forbidden to mourner, 48; 
of corpse, 98 

Antioch, as example of great metrop¬ 
olis, 36, 105 

Apostate, 114; allowed no funeral rites, 
35, 103. See also Conversion 
‘Arabot, valley of, 122 
Aramaic, 59 

Army, secular, 104. See also Chaplain 


Astrology, 108 

Atonement, 35, 39, 102 f., 143. See 
also Repentance 

BABYLONIA, 122 
Babylonian influence, 5 
Babylonian Jews, 16, 127, 129, 153 
Babylonian Talmud: as source for 
three rulings from ’Ebel rabbati, 2; 
in dating of Sm, 4 f., Ketubbot, 2, 
Mo'cd Katan, 2, Soferim, 10 
Babylonian tradition concerning 
mourner’s blessing, loi 
Baker, 46 
Balaam, 65, 143 
Ban. See Excommunication 
Banquet, forbidden to mourner, 69, 

147 

Baptism of minor, 103 
Bar Kochba, 140 
Barbaric practices, 24 
Barber, 46 

Baring: for whom, 67, 144 f.; of arm, 
67, 145; of breast, 68, 145; of 
shoulders, 31, 33> 98. 100 
Barrels, sealing of. See Sealing of 
vessels 
Barzilai, 39 
Basin, large, 79 
Bastard, 42, 114 
Bath, ritual, 54 

Bathhouse, 82; attendant at, 46, 120 

Bathing, forbidden to mourner, 48 

Batdeficld, 130 

Beans, 88; Egyptian, 57, 134 

Beard. See Hair, cutting of 

Bed, 140; of Nafi*, 17. See also Cot 

Bench, 63, 79 

Bene Berak, 34 

Berenice, Queen, 133 

Bet Din. See Court 

Betar, corpses of, 21 
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Betrothal, 36, 40, 52, Z05, iix; feast 
55 » 131 

Bible. Sec Scripture 
Bier, 38, 69, 71, 73, 77, 81 f., 107 f., 
114, 127 

Black as symbol of mourning, 103 f. 
Blasphemer and blasphemy, 65, 70, 

103 

Blessing, vehicles of, 64 
Bloodshed, 35, 104 
Boat, 83 

Body. See Corpse, Dying man 
Boethusians, 103 

Bones, 81 ff., 84; transport or trans¬ 
fer of, 84, 164 

“Bosom of the righteous,” 59, 139 
Bride, 78, 160; euphemistically for de¬ 
ceased woman, 77 f.; praise of, 136; 
status of, may be raised but not 
lowered by marriage, 38 
Bride and groom, 58, 136, 151; euphe¬ 
mistically for deceased man and 
woman borne under canopy, 14 f., 
57 ff., 135, 137; food suspended for, 
15; flutes for, 15; funeral procession 
of, 15; “heathen practice” with re¬ 
gard to, 15; piryajarin (litter) for, 15 
Bridegroom, euphemistically for de¬ 
ceased, 37 f., 77, 106, 108, 126, 142 
Brother: carrying the deceased out as, 
38, 108; obligation to mourn for, 40, 
114 

Brother-in-law, 132 

Burial, 37, 41 f., 43 ff., 52, 73 f., 100 f., 

104 f., 106 f., 110, 1x3 ff., 150; ar¬ 
rangements for, 23; before dawn, 
23; changes status of mourner, 102; 
day of, 40; final and temporary, 80, 
X58 ff,; forbidden by government, 21; 
husband’s responsibility for wife’s, 
86; instructions from father to son 
concerning, 82; laws of, 84, 164; of 
apostate, 103; of daughter, 86; of 
executed criminals, 102, X05; of met 
miswah, X17; of parent, 68; pagan 
customs of, 158; plot for, 74, 85 f., 
X5X, 166; postponed, ixi; wishes 
concerning, 86. See also Met miswah 


CABUL, 58, X36 
Caere, 103 

Caesarea, 60; Sages of, 159 
Cakes, 88 

Calendering, 52 f., 69, 129 
Canaanite slave. See Slave 
Canopy, bridal, as part of funeral bier, 
57 » 135 

Capital cases, 43 
Captive woman, 52, 53 
Caravan, 49 
Carrion, 55, 130 f. 

Carrying out, 38, xo6. See also Bier; 
Casket; Funeral 

Casket, 37, 107; small, 158. See also 
Codin 

Catde, 56, 58, 85, 130; of mourner, 
52. See also Animal 
Cemetery, 37, 42 f., 57, 63, 84 f., 106 f., 
1x3, 131, 155; laws regarding, 85 
Chaplain, 44, 117 

Child, death of, 14, 37 f., 108. See also 
Infant 

Childlessness, 38, 108 
Children, 38, 50 f., 55, 57 ff., 131; dis¬ 
ciplining of, 34, 102. See also Sui¬ 
cide, of children 
Chrisdan allusion, ii 
Cicero, on funeral excess, 22 f. 

Circle, as symbol of mourning, loi 
Circumcision, 81, 147, x6o; of dead in¬ 
fant, 106 
Circuses, 61, 140 
City of refuge, ii6, 165 
Civil cases, 43, 122 
Cleansing of corpse. See Corpse 
Clothes, 103 f.; of mourner, 52 f.; 
washing of, 46 f., 52, 121, 128. See 
also Rending of clothes 
Coffin, 31, 37, 72, 85, 107, X49, 164; 
effects cast on, 25 f., 59; stoning of, 
47, 12Z. See also Casket 
Commandments: distinedon between 
Rabbinic and Scriptural, xx5,124; for 
the sake of the miswah, 63, 72, 150; 
positive, 83; suspension of, 113; viola¬ 
tion of, 103, 115. See also Prohibitive 
commandment 
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Commerce, 104 
Commoners, 137 

Community, 37, 42; evils of, 64; regard 
for, 46, 120; relations of excommu¬ 
nicant with, 47, 121 f. 

Condemned man, 34, 103. Sec also 
Criminal 

Condolences, for slaves, 32, 99. See 
also Mourner 
Confession, 34 f., 103 
Congregation to pray at mourner’s 
house, 153 

Consecrated objects, 102 
Conversion, of captive woman, 53, 130. 

See also Apostate 
Corn, parched, 136 

Corpse, 60 f., 81 £., 84, 116, 131, 158; 
and reckoning of mourning period, 
36, 104; anointing of, 98; before 
burial, 77, 146, 154; circumcision of, 
106; cleansing of, 98; decomposition 
of, 98; disgrace to, 102, 113; drag¬ 
ging of, 102; face bared or covered, 
hair let down, 58 f., 137; greater 
part of, 82; guarding of, 84, 163; 
honor of, 78; intact or mutilated, 
82£.; mortification of, 102; moving 
of, 84, 117; of executed criminal, 35, 
104 f.; of man drowned or devoured 
by wild beast, 36; of man or woman, 
82; placing of, upon ground, 98; 
post-mortem treatment of, 97; putre¬ 
faction of, 97; ritual uncleanness of, 
43. 49, 86 f., 97, no, 113 f., 125, 
i33» washing of, 98; wasting 

away of, 36, 105. See also Dead man; 
Met miswah 

Cot, 78, 156. See also Bed 
Counting of mourning period. See 
Mourning period 

Court, and imposition of ban, 47; and 
imposition of death penalty, 34, 
loaf.; heavenly, 102; submission to, 
122 

Criminal, executed, 34ff‘» loo* 102* 
See also Condemned man 
Crito, 19 
Crops, 120 


181 

Crown, 78, 105 
Crucifixion, 36 

Cruelty to animals, injunction against, 
136 

Custom, 35, 104; local, 38, 108, 153 
Customs, stealing past, 84 
'*Cut down.” See Karet 

BARGES. See Cot 

Daughter, of mourner, forbidden to 
work, 45, 118; obligation of, to 
mourn, 40 

David, 39, 62, 64, 140. See also War 
Day of Atonement, 51 
Dead man, 99; face of, 165; sake of, 
84; sins of, 72, 150. See also Corpse 
Death, age at, 14, 38 f., 108 f.; agony 
of, 10; breach of, 73, 150; day of, 
40, 80; in the family, 79, 123; at 
hands of Heaven, 109; hastening of, 
3I1 97» 99; moment of, 31, 141; 
penalty of, 34, 36, 102; as penance, 
102 f.; philosophy of, 81, 160; re¬ 
port of, 80, 158; on Sabbath, 18; 
special cases of, 32, 99; sudden, 39, 
109; types of, 39; unnatural, 100. 
See also Child; Devouring by wild 
beast; Drowning; Execution; Illness; 
Infant; Karel; Suicide 
Deceased. See Dead man, Mourning 
rites 

Decomposition of corpse. See Corpse 
Defilement, of land, 133. See also Priest, 
Ritual uncleanness 
Demosthenes, 19 

Dependents, legal status of, 118 
Deputy High Priest. See High Priest 
Descendants, 86, 166 
Devouring by wild beast, 36, 104 
Diocletian, edicts of, 8 
Disaster, public. See Public 
Disciple, honoring of, at death, 67, 76, 
144 

Disciplining of children. See Children, 
disciplining of 

Disgrace, of corpse, 102; of dead, 26, 
72» 105, 146 
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Divine Love, death of, 39 
Divorce, 36, 40, 56, 105, in, 132; 

after betrothal, 2, 36, 105 
Dog, feeding on corpse, 49, 125 
Drowning, 36, 104 
Drunken brawl, 61 
Dusk, 74 

Dyeing of wool, 46, 119 
Dying man, 9, 31, 63, 99, 141; body of, 
31, 97, 98; legal status of, 10, 97. 
See also Goses 

EARLY death. See Karet 
*Ebel rabbati: date of, 1-8; derivation 
of name of, i; different version of 
text of, 3 f.; early recension of, 4; 
literary structure of, 6f.; referred to 
as Mishnah, i; referred to as Sm, i 
Effects of deceased, retrieving of, 72, 
149 

Egypt and Egyptians, 64, 102 
Eight days, 52 

Eight'months child, no funeral rites re- 
quired for, 32, 99 
Eldad and Medad, 59, 138 
Eleazar ben Simeon, Rabbi, 127 
Embalming, 98 
Employer, 120 

Enactments, 101. See also Legislation 
Engagement. See Betrothal 
Epicureans, 103 
Essenes, no 
Esther, 64 

Eulogy, 31, 33, 38, 77 f., 86 f., 99 f., 
108, 121, z6o; as discussed in Sm, 
19; false praise in, 19; for parent, 
146; for Samuel the Litde, 16, 59, 
138; funeral orators of, 19, 86 f., 146; 
Greek, 19; Rabbi ‘Akiba’s, for his 
son, 63 f. See also Acclamation 
Evil tidings, 70 f., 148 
Excision. See Karet 

Excommunicant and excommunication, 
treatment of, 13, 47, 49 f., 126 
Execution, method of, 34, 103. See 
also Criminal, Death 
Exhumation, 41, 1x3 
Expiation. See Atonement 


FAMILY. See Relatives 
Fast day. See Ab, Ninth of; Public 
Fat, eating of abdominal, 39, no 
Father, as title of honor, 32 f., 100; 
bones of, 81, 160; carrying the de¬ 
ceased out as, 38, 108; of dead child, 
38; mourning rites for, 67-72, 78 f.; 
obligation to mourn for, 40, 55, 131; 
respect for, and for stepfather, 82 
Father-in-law, 55, 78, 82 
Fear: of derision, 12 f.; of sorcery, 

153 

Fertility, symbols of, 136 
Festival, 69, 118, 146; compared to 
mourning period, 118; counted in 
mourning, 51 f.; intermediate days 
of, 118 f.; interrupts mourning, 51 f., 
79> 157; revilers of, 103 
Fetus, 85 f., 115, 166; no funeral rites 
required for, 32. See also Abortion 
Fiancee. See Betrothal 
Field, sprinkling of, 46, 120 
First fruits, 102 
Firstling, 56 

Fish, cooked, 136; strings of, 58 
Five species of grain, 49, 125 
Flax, retting of, 46, 119; sowing of, 
46, iipf. 

Flesh: of dead man, 36, 97, 105; of 
dying animal, 55; of dying man, 31, 
97; wasted away, 81, 160 
Flutes, 23; players of, 86, 166. See also 
Bride and groom 

Food, 34; fit and unfit, 57 f., 135; 
hallowed, 80, 158 

Fooding, no funeral rites required for, 
32 

Force for evil, 64, 66, 143 
Force for good, 64 
Fringes, 82, 162 
Fruit, 57, 135 

Funeral: arrangements for, 150; at¬ 
tendance at, 23 f.; excess in, 23-27; 
expense, 25; heathen, 22 ff., 26; of 
disdnguished person, 116; of man, 
77; of parent, 68 f., 145; order of 
precedence at, 76 f.; procession, 37, 
42, 69, 77 f., 87, 99, 107, 114, 121, 
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160, 167; rites, 37, 112, See also 
Carrying out; Eulogy; Mourning 

GABRA KBTILA (“A man slain”), 9 
Galilee and Galileans, 41, 63, 76, 108, 

154 

Gaon Natronai, identifying 'Ebel rab- 
bati, I, 9 

Gaon Rab Hilai, 153 

Gaon Rab Shalom, 153 

Gates: Temple, 126; of heaven, 16 

Gentile, 42£., 50, 115 

Geonim, citing *Ebel rabbati, i, 3 

Germans, 98 

Gershom, Rabbcnu, 103, 121 
Gestation, period of, 106. See also 
Eight-months child 
Gibeonites, 114 
Ginzak, Media, 80 

Good deeds, as compared to study, 78 
Goses {gosesim, "dying man”); Egyp¬ 
tian first-born as, 9 If.; general rule 
concerning eventual death of, 9 ff.; 
legal status of, 9 ff. See also Dying 
man 

Gospels, 103, 106 
Government. See State 
Grace after Meals, 73 
Grain, storage of, 45 
Grandchildren, 38, 40, 108, iiof. 
Grandparents, 40, iiof. 

Grapes, treading of, 45 
Grave, 42 f., 76, 115; Roman law gov¬ 
erning, 165; soul seeks entry to, 
123 f.; [temporary, see Fosse;] visit¬ 
ing of, 12. See also Tomb 
Great smitten because of small, 61 
Greece: funeral speeches in, 19; legis¬ 
lators of, 19; writings of, 18 
Greek: burial societies, 159; funeral 
procession, 23 f.; himation, 145; 
practice, 104, 107, 155 
Greeks and Romans: funeral excess by, 
22 if.; legislation of, 23; master- 
pupil relationship among, 22 
Greetings, prohibition of exchange of, 
31 f., 48, 124 

Grief Caninut): intense, 124; at os- 


silegium, 159; restraint of, 24; share 
in mourner's, 74, 151; violent ex¬ 
pression of, 24. See also Mourning, 
as distinguished from *dninut 
Ground, placing of corpse upon, 98 
Guilt offering, 31, 97 

HABAR *IR, 77, 81, 155, 159 
Hai Gaon, Rab, ii 
Hair, cutting of, 46 f„ 52 f., 69, 121, 
128, 133; letting grow, 42, 114 
Ha^am, honoring of, at death, 67, 75, 
144, 154 

Halavah, 27, 48, 138; hdlakjah le-ma- 
*dseh, 141. See also Mishnah 
Hdlisahj 36, 56, 97, 105, 132 
Hdlusah, married to priest, 40 
Haman, 64 

Hamstringing, 58, 137 

Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 65, 

143 

Harsum, 70 

Hdsidim, 39, no; early, 81, 160 
Hazzan, 153 

Head: of corpse, 36; covering of, as 
mourning rite, 48 

Heathen practice, 136 f.; permitted cus¬ 
toms, 15, 17, 57 ff., 135; tearing of 
checks, 24; with regard to bride and 
groom, 14 ff. 

Heathens, 53 ff., 71, 164; no funeral 
rites required for, 32, 99. See also 
State; Pagans 
Heave offering, 31, 97 
Heaven, death at hands of, 109 
Helena, Queen, 133 
Hellenistic period, embalming by Jews 
during, 98 
Heralding, 31, 98 
Herbs, dried, 82, 161 
Heresy, 140 

Hezekiah, 62, 102, 141 f. 

High Priest, 40 f., 42, 44, 120 ff., 165; 
Anointed, 117; corpse defilement of, 
21; Deputy, 44, 1 17; honoring of, 
at death, 71 

Hillel, disciple of, 16, 138; school of, 
51, 56, 127, 133 
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Hillel and Judah (grandsons of Rabbi), 
7 » 58, 136 

Hillel and Shammai, 22 
Hinnom, Valley of. See Valley of Hin- 
nom 

Hisda, Rab> 122 
Homicide, unintentional, 165 
Honor: due to king, 115; due to par- 
ents, 71 £, See also Respect 
Huna, Rab, 26 
Husband, 86 

IDOLATRY, 35, 54, 65 f., 104; laws 
concerning, 120 

Illness: death by, 39, 109; intestinal, 
39, 82, 110 

Immorality, 35; slaves considered prone 
to, 99 

Immortality. See World to come 
Impurity. See Defilement 
Infant, death of, 32, 37, 99, 106 
Inheritance, 31, 41, 64, 97 
Injury, fatal, 58, 137 
Inkwell, 17, 59, 137 f- 
Inspection of dead: Biblical and Tan- 
naidc allusions to, 11; Gaonic tradi- 
tion of, II f.; time of, n f.; reason 
for. 17. 57 . 135 

Intercalation of year, 43, 59, 115, 138 
Intermediate days of festivals. See Festi- 
val 

Interment. See Burial 
Inverting bed. See Mourning rites 
Irreparable loss. See Loss, economic 
Isaac, 62, 100 

Israel, 50, 53, 59 f., 63 f., 66 f., 88, 
I 43 » 144 

Israel, Land of, 56, 60; Galilee, 63; 

South, 63. See also Palestine 
Israelite, 44, 50; woman, 65 

JACOB, 18, 100, 168 
Jeremiah, 123 
Jeroboam, 64!. 

Jerusalem, 38, loi, 108, 126; as burial 
place, 74, 152; destruction of, 65, 
71, 148!.; societies of, 81, 159 


Jethro, 64 
Job, 62, 123 
Johanan, Rabbi, 7, 148 
Johanan ben hak-^atan, 138 
Joseph, Rab, no, 145 
Joseph ben Piskan, 43, 116 
Joseph the Babylonian, 116 
Joshua, 34, 114: stipulation of, 21 f., 
117; conquests of, 126 
Joshua ben Eleazar, Rabbi, 125 
Joshua ben Levi, Rabbi, 125, 153 
Judah, councils of, 61; hills of, 119; 

province of, 38, 76, 105, 108, 154 
Judah the Little, 138 
Judges, 64 

Judgment, justification of, 27, 65, 72, 
MI 

Julian’s Edict on funerals, 23 
Julianus, execution of, 65 

See Mourner 

Karet (untimely death), 38 f., 108, 
no 

Kerchief, for carrying corpse of infant, 
37 

Key and ledger, 16, 17, 59 
Kidron, brook of, 20, 87 
King, 78; banquet of, 6i; death of, 58, 
61 f., 65, 136 f.; horse and throne 
of, 17; mourning for, 71; pyres for, 

17 

84, 164 
Korah, ii 

LABOR. See Work 

Laborer, employed by mourner, 46, 
120 f. 

Lament, for heathen or slave, 32, 99; 

for suicide, 33 
Lamentations, Book of, 123 
Laodicaea, 65 
Lashes. See Stripes 

Law, 19 f.; ancient, 20; demands of, 
25. See also Commandments; Legal 
status; Rome and Romans 
Lawgivers, pagan, 23 f. 

Lawsuits, 43 
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Lawyers, 115 
Leah, 100 
Legal principles, 33 

Legal status: of dependents, 118; of 
dying man, 31, 97; of Lcvites with 
regard to ritual purity, 1x7; of 
minor, 113; of mourner, 102; of 
slave, 32, 99, 118, 122. Sec also Ex¬ 
communicant 

Legal validity of ban, 47, 122 
Legislation, in response to pagan law, 
104. See also Enactments 
Lentil, as symbol of mourning, 168 
Leper, 13 

Levirate marriage, 31, 36, 97, 105, 132 
Lcvites, 44, 117 

Levidcal purity. See Ritual purity; Rit¬ 
ual uncleanness 
Levity, 106 f« 

Levy (tax), 104 
Libido. See Sexual urge 
Life, after eighty, 39. See also World 
to come 

Limb: of dead man, 36, 43, 97, 98; of 
dying man, 31, 97; of living person, 
43 » 

Lining up, of mourners, 37 
Loan, collection of, 52, 53, 129 
Loaves, 58, 138 

Loss, economic, mourner allowed to 
have work done so as to prevent, 
45f., 117, ii8ff. 

Lost object, 50 
Lucian, 26 
Lud, 7, 41 

MA*A^EH (actual incident), 6f. 
Major Tractate on Mourning. See *Ebel 
rahbati 

Manuscripts of *Ebel rabbati, 27 f. 
Marital bed: forbidden to mourner, 2, 
48, 123; permitted to mourner on 
Sabbath, 150 
Market place, 88 

Marriage, 36, 38, 43, 52,105, 108,115; 
after wife’s death, 55; consumma¬ 
tion of, 55, 105, 132; during mourn- 
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ing, 55, 131; of priest, iii, 114; set- 
dement, 56, 131; to captive woman, 
53 f., 130. See also Levirate marri¬ 
age; Remarriage 
Martyr, widow of, 144 
Martyrology, 59 ff., 65, 139 
Material things, 51 
Matriarchs, 33, 100 
Maturity, 41, iiaf. 

Meat, 58, 73, 88 
Me^ilta 'ahariti de-ebel, 3 f. 

Mending of rent clothes, 25, 68, 70 f., 
80, 146, 149; rending of mended 
clothes, 70. See also Rending of 
clothes 

Menudeh (type of excommunicant), 
121 

Mephibosheth, son of Saul, 54 
Messiah, 104 

Met miswaht 21, 43 ff., 113, ii6f., 166 
Mezuzah, 56, 133 
Midianites, 143 

Midrash, 26, 104; ha-hefes, 18; pre¬ 
ceding text of Sm in several manu¬ 
scripts, 9ff. 

Milhetnel miswah, 125 f. See also Met 
mi^wah 

Minor: legal status of gifts of, 113; 
mourning rites for, 68, 70; rending 
clothes of, 14, 25 
Miracle, 65, 88 

Miscarried fetus, no funeral rites re¬ 
quired for, 32 
Misfortune, vehicles of, 64 
Mishnah, 144, 152; literary structure 
of, 6f.; sequence of Halakah and 
’Aggadah in, 8; recitation of, 45, 122 
Miswah, See Commandments; Met 
miswah 
Moab, 53 

Mockery: of dead, 84, 164; fear of, 13 
Mortification, 102 
Moses, 53, 63 f., 159 
Mother: bones of, 81, 160; mourning 
rites for, 67-71; obligation to mourn 
for, 40; as tide of honor, 32 f. 
Mother-in-law, 131 
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Mount of Olives, 152 

Mount Scopus. See Zofim 

Mourner (mourners), 46 104, 121; 

academy of, 76, 154; activities for¬ 
bidden to, 48, 69, 123; activities per¬ 
mitted to, 78, 156; blessing of, 33, 
37, 77, 101, 159; comforting of, 19, 
48, 63, 74 f., 77, 81, 87 f., 100 f., 
115, 128, 151, 159, 168; during 
festival, 52; friends of, 69, 73; 
greeting extended to, 76, 154; house 
of, 81, 87 f., 160, 168; Kaddfl of, 
153; meal of, 34, 73, 77, 81, 102 f.; 
must cover head, 74; must walk 
barefoot to cemetery, 14; obligation 
of, before burial, 72; prayer of, 72 f.; 
professional, 86; respect for, 151; re¬ 
stricted as to entering synagogue, 75; 
row of, 48, 73 f., 77, 81, 124, 159; 
status of, 77, 155; work done for or 
by, 45 f. See also Legal status, of 
mourner; Relatives 

Mourning {*dbelut ): as distinguished 
from *dninut, 34, 40, 102, iii; com¬ 
pared to wound, 87 f.; laws concern¬ 
ing, 120; loud, 24; private, 154; 
suspended in case of danger, 104; 
symbols of, 98, loi, 103 

Mourning period, 52, 55, 127; reckon¬ 
ing of, 35 f., 104. See also Grief; 
SeloSim; Sib*ah 

Mourning rites: accusation of sorcery 
on account of, 13; *Akiba bared both 
arms, 24; child*s clothes rent as sign 
of *agmat nefes, 14; at ossilegium, 
80 f.; baring of arm and shoulder, 
13; child not subject to, 14; circling 
of Temple Mount, 49 f.; closing eyes 
of dead, 18 f.; covering head, 13, 
48, 123; deceased’s private effects, 
16-17; denial of, 102; extinguishing 
lamp, 12; for deceased bride and 
groom, 14 L; indicating lack of faith, 
27; inverting bed, 12, 48, 51, 74, 
78 ff., 8r, 123, 127, 156 f.; pyres 
for kings, 17; suspended by festival, 
51 f.; suspension of, 37, 102, 106. 
See also Condolences; Funeral; Work 


Moustache. See Hair 
Muhram (type of excommunicant), 
121 f. 

Multigarbcd priest, 44, 117 
Mummies, Egyptian, 161 
Munich Codex, 6, 128, 140 
Murderers, 59 
Musaf, 153 
Mushrooms, 58 
Myrrh oil, 58, 136 

NAHMAN, Rab, 2 

Nails, cutting of or letting grow, 53 f. 
Noli* (Neli*im)y 47, 58, ii6f., 122, 
137; grieving for, 76, 154; honoring 
of, at death, 67, 71, 112, 145. See 
also Mourning rites 
Natronai, Gaon. See Geonim 
Naziritc, 21, 40, 44, ii4f., 117; vow 
of, 53 . 56. 133 
Nebelah. See Carrion 
Nebuchadnezzar, 65 
Necropolis around Jerusalem, 152 
Nehardea, 155 
Nehoniah, 43 
Nephew, iiof. 

Netinim, 42, 114 

'*New face” {panim hddasot)^ 124 
New Moon, sanctification of, 43, 115 
New Year, 57, 79, 134 f.; Day of, 51 
Niece, iii 
Nuts, 57 f., 136 

ODYSSEY, 161 

Offerings, death of owner of, 97. See 
also Guilt offering; Heave offering; 
Sin offering 

Oil, 58, 136; bitter or sweet, 136; 

sprinkled on bones, 82, 161 
Old age, 109 

Olives, pressing of, 45, ii8f. 

*Onen, 72, 79, 150 
Onions, seedless, 57, 134 
Onkelos, 58, 137 
Oral tradition, 123 
Oration, funeral. See Eulogy 
*Orlah, 134 f. 
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Ostophagi, 158 

Ownership, presumptive. See Presump¬ 
tive ownership 

PAGANS, 104, 108, 129; sources, 18; 
treatment of suicides and executed 
criminals by, 100; view on suicide, 
100; visit grave, 12. See also Greeks 
and Romans; Heathen practice; 
Heathens; Rome and Romans 
Palestine, 42 £., 122, 133. See also Israel 
Palestinian manuscript, 142; text, 5 
Palestinian Talmud, use of, in dating 
Sm, 5 

Palestinian tradition, loi 
Palestinians, 127, 153 
Pallbearers, 42, 44, 48, 73, iisf., 116 
Pappa, Rab, 2 
Pappus, execution of, 65 
Parable, 98; of Rabbi *Akiba, 61 f.; of 
Rabbi Mcir, 61 
Parthians, 16 
Passion. See Sexual urge 
Passover, 41, 49, 112, 125 
Path, 85, 87; of life and of death, 66 
Patriarch. See Nasi* 

Patriarchs, 33, 100 
Paupers* plate, 49 
Pavilion of harlots, 62, 141 
Penalty, 42 f., Ii3ff. 

Penance. See Atonement; Repentance 
Pentecost, 51, 127 
Pericles, 20 

Persian belief, 124. See also Heathen 
practice 

Pesih^ta, as source of introductory Mid¬ 
rash, II 

Pestilence, time of, 86 
Pharaoh, 64 
Pharisees, no 
Phylacteries. See Tcfillin 
Pipes, 58, 136 

Piryafarin. See Bride and groom 
Pittacus, 23 
Piyyut, 141 f. 

Plague, death by, 39, 109 
Plato, 12, 18 f., 21, 24; on funeral ex¬ 
pense, 22 


Pliny, 12, 109 
Pomegranates, 57 f. 

Poor, 38, 107 f. 

Post-mortem practices. See Corpse 
Prayer, in Temple, 50, 126 
Premature child. See Eight-months 
child 

Pressing of olives. See Olives, pressing 
of 

Presumptive ownership, 85, 166 
Priest, no, 132; clothing of, 103 f.; de¬ 
filement of, by corpse, 9, 21, 40-43, 
no-18; disqualification of, 42, 112, 
114; and divorce laws, 36, 105; mar¬ 
riage of, in; right of widow or 
daughter of, to eat of heave offering, 
97; violation of commandments by, 
115. See also High Priest 
Priesthood, ranks of, 44 
Principles. See Legal principles 
Private work, done for mourner, 46, 
120 f. 

Procession, bridal, 78. See also Funeral 
Prohibitive commandment, suspension 
of, 113 

Prophecy, of Samuel the Little, 59, 139 
Prophets, reading of, forbidden to 
mourner, 48 
Proselyte, 58 

Public: the, 52, 128; dismissal of, 74, 
77; fast (held in case of disaster, 
etc.), 47, 121; lecture, 123. See also 
Community; Private work; Respect 
Publicans, 104 

Punishment, must be appropriate to 
crime, 2, 23, 59 f., I 39 See also 
Karet; Penalty 
Purging, by illness, 39 
Purity, counting days of, 114. See also 
Ritual purity; Ritual unclcanness 
Putrefaction. See Corpse 
Pyre, 5S, 137 

QUORUM, 106; for comforting of 
mourners, 100 f« 

RAB, 26 

Rabbinic decree, 115 
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Rabbinical court. See Court 
Rabbis. See Sages 
Rachel} loo 

Rafram bar Pappa. See Pappa, Rab 
Rainfall, 46, 120 
Ransom, 86 
Rape, 41, ZZ2 

Reading of Scripture. See Scripture 
Real estate, Z20 
Rebekah, zoo 
Rebuke, 47, Z22 
Reed pen, 59, Z38 
Refuge, city of, zz6 
Relatives, 34 ff., 37, 49, 76, 102, Z05 f., 
Z09, zzzf,; bones of, 83; doubtful, 
40, in; for whom mourning is re¬ 
quired, 40, 67, 69, zzof.; joining 
of, in mourning, 52, 128; of mourn¬ 
er, 153. See also Father; Mother; 
other individual relatives; Mourners 
Release from ban, 47, 122 
Religious occasion, 69; precedence 
given to, 8z, z6o; societies for at¬ 
tending, 160 

Remarriage, 36, in; of martyr’s 
widow, Z44 

Rending of clothes, 31, 33, 42, 60, 63, 
67, 98, zoo, 139, 144; by woman 
mourner, 68, 146; cut selvage, 68; 
extent of rent, 68, 145; for parents 
and children, 69 f.; reversing rent 
garment on Sabbath, 74; when done, 
70 f.; which garments to be rent and 
where, 68, 70; with knife, 68 
Repentance, 121 f. 

Reprisal by state, 104 
Resh Lakish, 148 
Residence, change of, 36, Z05 
Respect: for living and dead, 24, 33, 
100; for public, 42, ZZ3, 151. See 
also Disgrace; Father; Mother 
Resurrection, 72, Z03 ff., 149 
Reuben ben Istrobilos, Rabbi, 139 
Rich, the, 38 

Righteous, the, no; perish as sign of 
doom, 59 ff., Z39 f. 

Rites of mourning. See Mourning rites 
Ritual defect, 117 


Ritual purity, 114; of woman, 60 
Ritual uncleanness, 43, 64; of Gentile, 
115; incurred by departure from 
Palestine, 43; of Levite, Z17; of 
Nazirite, 117; of severed limbs, 97, 
116. See also Corpse; Priest 
Robbery and robbers, 35, 60, 83, 139, 
162 f.; ban imposed by, Z22; of the 
dead, 25, yz f., Z49; of the living, 

71 f., 149 

Rome and Romans, 2Z, 103, 105, 113, 
140 f.; armies of, 61; jurisprudence 
of, 106 f., Z13, 115; pontiff of, 21; 
writings of, 17 ff. See also Greeks 
and Romans 


SABBATH, 79, 83, 118, 126, 157; 
breakers of, 59, 65; effect of, on 
mourning, 751., 152 f.; eve of, 69, 
74* 79i i4^» 157; laws concerning, 
120; profanation of, 35 f., 104; put¬ 
ting out to sea on, 49; status of 
mourner on, 73; suspends mourning, 
51, 127 

Sabbatical year, 57, 134 
Sackcloth, 60 

Sacrifice, 44, 112, Z27; animal, 136; 
human, 24; Paschal, 64. See also 
Guilt offering; Heave offering; Of¬ 
ferings; Sin offering 
Sacrilege, 35 

Sages: attendance on, 22, 45, 118; chil¬ 
dren of, 38, 108; funeral of, 150. 
See also Scholars 
Samson, 117 

Samuel the Ramathite, 109, 138 
Sanctification of new moon. See New 
Moon 

Sanctity: on battlefield, 130; of Nazi- 
ritc and High Priest, 44 
Sanhedria, ii3f., 152 
Sanhedrin, Great, Z44 
Sarah, zoo 

Sarcophagi, zoz, 103, 107 
Satan, 150 

Scholars: acclaiming of, 3Z, 99; death 
in family of, 74 f.; funeral of, 116; 
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honoring of, 136; honor due to, 67, 
77, 144, 153 f. See also Sages 
Scripture: basis in, no, 114; command¬ 
ment from, 115; reading of, 47; 
symbolic meaning of, 65 f. See also 
Torah 

Scrolls, sacred, 84 

Scaling: of tomb, 41, 80, 104, 112; of 
vessels, 45 f., ii8f. 

Seasons, dry and rainy, 58, 136 
Seclusion of men with women, 106 
Sectarians, 103 
Seduction, 41, 112 
^eloHm, See Thirty days 
Semc^, 72 ff., 83 f., 150, 164 
temahoU Sec *Ehel rabbati 
Sepphoris, loi, 139 
Sesame, 58, 136 
Seven days. See Ub*ah 
Seven elders, 59, 138 
Seventh day of mourning, visiting grave 
on, II ; exchange of greeting on, 
124 

Sexual urge, 34, 101 f., 106 
Shcbat, Fifteen A of, 57, 135 
Sheet, 81 f., 161 
Shcol, 72, 142 

Shoes, wearing of, 47 f., 74, 121, 
123; forbidden to pallbearers, 73, 
151 

Shopkeeper, 46 

Shroud, 76, 82, 100, 102 f., 146; linen, 
of Rabban Gamaliel, 22 
^iyah, 27, 45, 48 f., 52 f., 55» ”8, 

123, 125, 127 f.; inspection of dead 
after, 12; origin of, 159. See also 
Mourning period 
Sidon, 43 

Simeon Shezuri, Rabbi, 134 
Sin, 51, 72, 126; instrument of, 64, 66, 
143; path of, 66, 143 
Sin offering, 31, 97 
Sister, obligation to mourn for, 40 f.. 
Ill, 114 
Six days, 127 
Skull of corpse, 36, 82 
Slave, ban imposed by, 122; no con¬ 
dolences required for, 32, 99 f.; no 
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funeral rites required for, 32, 128; 
of mourner, forbidden to work, 45, 
52, 1x8; status of, 32 f., 42, 99, 118; 
Canaanite, 99 
Social status, 38, 108, 122 
Socrates, 19 
Sodomy, 66 
Solomon, 50, 64, 126 
Son: of mourner, forbidden to work, 
45, 118; four sons, 61; of the noble, 
59; obligation to mourn for, 40; 
week of, 160 
Soul, 123 f. 

Sowing, 46, 119 f. See also Flax 
Spinal column, of corpse, 36, 82 f., 
105 

Spoilage. See Loss 

Sprinkling, rite of, 158; of field, 46, 
120 

SUte, the, 35 f., 104. See also Reprisal 
Status. See Excommunicant and ex- 
communication; Legal status; Priest; 
Slave; Social status 
Stealing. See Theft and stealing 
Stillborn child, no funeral rites re¬ 
quired for, 32 

Stoning of coffin. See Coffin 
Storage of grain, 45 
Stripes, 42, ii4f. 

Strips of purple, 57, 135 
Students, ban imposed by, 47 
Study of Torah. See Torah 
Stumbling block, 66 
Suckling, 56, 133 
Sudden deadi. See Death 
Suffering, of condemned criminal, 34, 
103 

Suicide, 100; of children, 34, loi; legal 
definition of, 33» loi; funeral 
rites required for, 33, 100 
Sukkah: adorning the mifwah in, 14 f.; 
decorations of, compared to wedding 
canopy, 14 f.; old, 56, 133 
Superstition, 135 
Sura, academy of, i, 26 
Suspension. See Commandments; Fu¬ 
neral rites 

Symbols of mourning. See Mourning 
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Synagogue, 75 f., 153; attendance at, 
107 

Syriac language, 99, 1x9 

TABERNACLES, 57, 133 
Talmud, X40, 156; study of, forbidden 
to mourner, 48. Set also Babylonian 
Talmud 

Tanna (Tannaim): style of, in "Ebel 
rabbati, 6f.; tradition of, X22 
Targum, X30, 140 f. 

Taxes, 35, 104 
Teaching, 116 

Tearing of cheeks. See Barbaric prac¬ 
tices 

TefUlah, 72, 83, 150 
Tefillin, 48, 63, 72 f., 83 f., 124; use 
of, by slaves, 32 

Temple, building of, 64; destruction of, 
^ 5 * 127; Mount of, 49 f., 

126 

Tenant farmer, 120 
Tent defilement, 97, xx6 
Terejahf as distinct from goses, 9. See 
also Carrion 
Tetragrammaton, i4of. 

Theft and stealing, 35, X04 
Thigh band, X37 

Third day of mourning: exchange of 
greetings on, 48; height of mourning 
on, 123 f.; use of Tefillin on, 48; 
visiting grave on, ii 
Thirty days, ay, 52, 74 ff., 80, 87, 106, 
128-34, i49j 168; inspection of dead 
up to, II, 57, 135; structural ar¬ 
rangement of laws governing, 6, 52- 
57. See also Mourning period 
Three days, 51 f., 57, 127, 135; act of 
homage at end of, 12; before Sab¬ 
bath, 49; inspection of dead up to, 
ix; structural arrangement of laws 
governing, 6, 123 ff.; work after, by 
mourner, 49, X25 
Tithes, 102 

Tides of honor. See Father, Mother 
Tolls, 35, 104 

Tomb, 42, 1x3 f.; cleared out, 84-87; 
disposition of, 85 ff.; family, 20, 84, 


86, X02, 150, 164 f.; in city, 20; in 
Jerusalem, 20; new and old, 85; of 
exiles, 86; of Herod, xx2; of Huldah, 
20, 87; sealing of, 4X, 80, X04, 112; 
temporary, 74 

Tombstone inscription, 99, 165 
Torah: burning of, 70 f., 148; compared 
to fire, 62 f.; reading of, 76; sake of, 
24 > 63; Scroll of, 48, 62 f.; students 
of, 67; study of, 43, 60, 115 f., 139, 
forbidden to mourner, 48, 123, in¬ 
terrupted for funeral, 23, not to 
be interrupted, 63, 78, 141, 152 f.; 
teaching of, X40. See also Scripture 
Torn shirt, buying and selling of, 71, 
149 

Tosefta, 128 f., x6o 
Tree planting, 57, 134 
Trousseau, of widow, 55, X32. See also 
Widow 
Truffles, 58 

Trumpeting. See Heralding 
Tunnel, 87 
Twelve months, 87 
Twelve Tables, 20, 23, i6x 
Twilight, 79 
Two days, 52 

UNBURIED corpse, 104 
Unchastity, 35!. 

Uncleanness. See Ritual uncleanness 
Unnatural death. See Death 
Usha, 77 

VALLEY of Hinnom, X52 
Vessels, sealing of. See Scaling 
Vine sinking, 57, 134 
Violation of commandments. See Com¬ 
mandments 

Virgin and virginity, 40, 52, 55, 112, 
132 

Vow, 52, 56 

WAR, 49; David’s, 125 f.; time of, 86 
Washing: of body, 3X; of clothes, 46 f., 
52, 121, X28; of corpse, 98 
Waste in funeral. See Funeral 



GENERAL INDEX 


Water: use of, by rotation, 119; not to 
be channeled in cemetery, 85 

Wedding, 136, 147, 151; feast of, 81, 
124, 131 

Weekdays, 73 

Weepers* field, 151 

Weeping, 23, 25 ff., 108; excessive, 
26 f. 

White, as symbol of rejoicing, 103 f. 

Widow, 53, 55, 132; brother’s childless, 
53, 55 f.; married to High Priest, 40; 
of martyr, 144 

Wife: obligation to mourn for, 40, 55, 
86, iioff., 131; of mourner, 78 

Wilderness, 64 

Wine, 58, 136; drunk at mourner’s 
house, 22, 88; forbidden to mourner, 
73; for sprinkling bones, 82, 161; 
processing of, 119 

Wisdom, teacher of, 67, 82, 144; writer 
of, 23 

Witchcraft, 135 


I9I 

Witnesses, necessary for verdict of sui¬ 
cide, 33, 101 

Women, easily put to shame, 68, 76, 
146, 154 

Wool, dyeing of, 46, 119 
Work, forbidden during mourning, 
45 f., 49, 118, 125. See also Private 
Work 

World to come, 34, 39i 64, 72, 104, 
142, 144. See also Resurrection 
World’s treasures, 59, 139 
Worms, 26, 72, 82, 161 
Writings, reading of, forbidden to 
mourner, 48 

YABNEH, 74 
Yannai, Rabbi, 104 

ZEIRA, Rabbi, 112 

Zelophehad, 64, 143; daughters of, 64 
Zerah, 35 
Zimri, 35, 103 
Zofim, 71, 149 



THE TRACTATE “MOURNING” 


(Sema^ot) 


HEBREW TEXT 



In an effort to be faithful to MS A, the text has not been vocalized: 

(a) in the case of Scriptural verses, because so many of them 
(generally because of scribal lapses) are at variance with the 
Masorah; 

(b) when the word or form is not found in the Mishnah, in 
which case there can be no corresponding model for it in 
the vocalized MS Kaufmann of the Mishnah. (In a few cases 
the Bible and Mishnaic texts with Babylonian vocalization 
also served as models.) 



ta<:,a ucu^ utdu» qqcu aciuiu 


^xcLUitii teidia iuu' 

a-r utysu adta 4s®?k ci ti,Qi,a «t6u! EUtk u. tkOJi 

LUBk silkcs siau; uawiuaaj:* Cuccuq s^duaj Eutk t J uscu* 

a-i.* iidcLk eei.u use*:, Sktt dcuk UEkEkU - tEU uei. 4Q<. UKikiik' 

Mdudki uiEMkl' llu E^kUa luuikus ^ddidl* 

isui. il,utl usrau' isut sdijkXi,* tc^ust ucCkO kCkU tkl 

IXUL^rdk^bU UalkO* ulu UVOkSI; UetQU' 

i^sQu umil - «ut il,cwu «ci,kQ' wfit £,ututak NEi,kn' 
k.1.* ^uu CLQiu ^iiikl ECkU uAc^’ ^kQ <i,6ik ueu^! iudau Euvk ueud* 

(liLkUU* 

iLikO* iueI <ad«^ eI i«i,kX^ «v6*-* eo^o Ikub:' SQk^,k 
k.r uiqi:, ««ii,kl i,t:kU usc<:, iE(:,kQ2Hiu' e^u' Ltka! tcucu «kU-iIkdikU 

Mklk dkEU hsi, EUkk EkUL’ 

«d«V' xutu’ EUlk ^kO uil^' E^kd BLEU EBV* HE<:, 

S^kk SSkijk EkUL SU BUk* UeI eI tBi,kSi:, HkBU! «l* Bk Muk! 

£Hk<s,k E^cu Bcuk’ sk ci^ usiCkU i,SEi, 4«uu duB «4u utfli' asi,kl 
kxau ul ii,k fflcUk ksiluE acuk' ixu auas skuk* aEi,kl Ei,kk 

BXkU B^k B^^ i!,NLQ SUL ^UUU ^k BCU ktUUSS* kCS U^QS SUL 
ek BLEU EB^! 4suu EfflU UkL^ ^S UCkUkk Ci, Sk^U* utu UEk 
EfliiVBk! (!,SUU^i,4lkB k^B EU^k fliUB EflU UkL<a ^SkSi, Ej8W kSUU 
BSkU S^BU! UUkSU SEi, EUkk BLEU EB^ kSUU ck ff^Si, 

EB^J i,SUU dtkB E^U UkL/a BLEU EB^ kSUU ck ^i, UEk 

4i<:,^kB kkB Sk EU^k <WkB s4u utMa' <»tsi, E^^tak ksuu ck bleu 
fc.C’ UUyKU SEi, EUvk <ai,<akB kkO' bLeU SB^ kSEk fU^i^ E^kBk* 4^UU 
Otr SCijUCUk 




39 *»»» n»ai« j?TD 

«’a /Wa najp’ri -lajpn n« nfjj^ n^nn .n 
n-iirr ’a-i nnim .aa’T ’ksI’ xVi x’a n»iK nnin’'aai -a’?? 

.jntoa ns» p 3 j?i n’*na aniK p^-in a’lutw 

anis paip - ’Vss aaj?;a: a»iK aVsa^ ,'>sk aajP'a: aaia a’as .1 

DK 1 .a^aa Vsk aniK rial;? ,a^»a» o’?! a^ ow .n'a8\»aK 
•'T|a aniK palp - «ja Vsk 'niK nap :n‘ 5 »K irn 

- 'V?« a?iT?»»’>?« a?i?'n a’? n»iK n'-aa dk .t 
, aiipTBai ,n’ni]it»a a’m a^aa^ a^aa Vsk ania paaip 
TT®??! aipa .niuip»!i py^a naia aiirp 'an .apnpai 
anaipi aa VDD’a a’aa /abaa aV aai .ia^a T®oa an 

.inaa Vaa «aa 

an .iniaaV aaia - n^naa a^af aapn :niaap a^ nasai .n 
nre oai .inteV ana - airn nap jnwaa ana iaipa ,npB 
on .into*? ana - anan na p-nn aap jnwaa ana iaipa 

.in^na iaipa nra 

:n| aaa nr pinn ntte ia ,i''ninn a#*?^ a’sa WD’pntf aap .a 

- laan a-i^ana ana jaan naa a’tf’an '?» an' pina nn na 

.inia pna - jaan nne jinia psaa pa 

aa^n napa ntoa raa'pa na aaa .paana niaapa Vai 
aV'na tn«aa 0 ^ si*? naa .nViaa oaa ina aa aV^ o^^an 
.paap pjV naann na na’siai ,n'7 nasw nnn 

aV /iTBon nipa aaian .D'i'?a aV ,ia’anV iaap “siaa aaian .a-' 
.pap napa aa nn apt i*? pa^ PTana aaaa npiVn .n^a ntw 
pa .niaa na&a w nnan .niaa aaaa Tnn pa 
.aw’tf 9? pa aeoani .aia'tf aV pa aapn ^laa .awatf nb pa 
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'nai ’?3K 


38 


Dipso ’iV'SK ,na^n ^inai ?:ita oips^ ia»o oipss isiV ips 
.iTiaa ton ptt> "iws nt nn ’ira Dips’? naws 

-m sVi .nisss isa nsn ns s’?! .ni naa nt D'ns ’Jb^ paip ps .n 
.inisa issnapirna isv]^ ’?| nsis nntn^ -an .nsn nsa nins 

s’?! ,npan n'a .lann n^a stor s’? '?as nwna -ims ,!nrBf nap .d 
is^ nap. .n^na nws tnrBtf tjia .nin^sn n’a s’?! ,D''S»n n'a 
-S-. - -.n Dttf*? tasn!^ D’las .nas’ s’? - nsn db?*? nas’ - in a^V 

Y* •- *T“J -T- T 

nnv! DS! tnsina tos inyBtf ps .inas'' s’?-nsn Df'? ;na 
-pn n-'aa anw s’sisn .pta - p» ’?^ na^ - onn '?fi ]as ’?^ 

.DSipsD arr* s’? ,nina 


nwa naans pna 

n»T s’?! >af a^ n^ s’?! jninapn pa a^n nos p^sio ps 
pp’*? aw .a^a^ o’sa a^ apV s’?! .a^ *?!B’s’?i ,inana a^ 
.aoipsa pniSin ,|ap'''? iaaa n^n ’?''aB>a asi ;nwna ntos 

.nnstto^ nnBBtea ninpan ,aipp aipss ninaia ni'?ran nniJ ’?a 
.nnsBte’? nnBBtea npaa trs! .aipaV oipss naia U'S napg 

BP .pVm s’?! nasi s’?! nnsi s’? p; jp^nn naan nnsi tfnn nap 
napf inpa .a^nna sinf 1 #; bP! napa s?n^ pn nap 
nnsn-tfnn napa nt nn .a’^aan ntaha s'?f a’ns nn^ ia 
s’?!-]^ napa nt nn ,n!Bha nns ’?pi ia nap! B#nn .p’?mi naan 

.p'?m s'?! nasi sSi nnai 

It:v : t:* : t:* 


.s 


.a 


.1 


an^ ps nan'?sn napa ,nann napa .nptn anV ps p*?^ nap .n 
.napn ns piip ps a^wn :nsis '?s’'?im la pasp | 3 n .nptn 

.np^n i*? ps niBha s’?p napan 
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861 

iiJ CiaU XU URU' ^x ffXQCU dRtdlQ uu (!,R(i!La CiCkEL' ixJ 
kiJa C!R(dLQl' 

LUCCi.a XIKL..D: uJq CisdlRD- RXxI Kkli. XL CX.QCJLll' 

1‘ USkiCfcX SsCilU EiilcL ULi iu tltiri cidcktiu — LcLk LEi. SilkEX’ 

fflXt<:, L,L- 

u' URLSkX Qu e'c^el. <:jX kiJtk ciadiak x^x xa cl utu kiLs ^'u cidkok 

<i,Rda auLU kdux kRus^(:, - kxuL ck tcb- 
f ucklu Ckk e'^eu kiitkC iai URd.x' d'tx kc:,x luS(i,(:, xii,x 

RQtk fflULX tuk Ekikd 

f UkL! Ekl Uk’CLkU' (IjX lul UGkii,J Ci,c.k ^X CUCk u4ta EkU 
XL E^Ektl, adkE UCiCQ' uLk kU QkUL’ 

dX EQGkCU ^X EC, 5Ek CURU" ^X E^llEki, URU ESRL 

E- REEkUkl EERkU EC^ kCUEk udlffl RRdP ^Rdo' XEt!, EC'Ukl' 

id UEk<i,Uk E(;,kk ULk iu GGtL ^k^U ^Rduk E^kk dx uSu UUEk^U" 
UkkE’LEkaREUxdl-* EaEU-UkkE*‘ EUd-GGkL’LEk tul XdLSXQ 
RQ<i,d kdlx- LEkdud XdL: C'Ldkk-GGLL! klc, XULkO- 

klduX- UEk 4 iR«4 e 1 X<^EkL Xdt: XQ dk ERL EQGktU RSL XUL' 
klilRkU RQtk CELL EERLU' LEk kkUtl e 1 tkUk xdl-' IkUkd XLEE XRkU 
UUGkdl' LrI C<L^ Rau UXRkLLU Eudu' LXQ LEU <^UURkL ^kk' i^X 
X‘ URi,4G ESRLU LU^dU ERRkU GGkL Rilllu ^RE' LrI UUG^U' LRI 

GLd ^i:,aU E^L 

uku: -ELE (:,Xk<a (:,ua kacd kXk^i kR<:,x GkUk ueJ.-- 

»CEQ <:,XCkk UkX cl CQk.:, LRkRL <^kk<:,LUk-. LXUkUk l'lxu e^l url'lx 

CC.:, LE-- £RL kUlL <i,IJUdU URL'lX- LXRk l'lXU Ei,kk Ur4lX UtU: 

GL4 k!><:,fflU E<!IL iZ 



66i 


aWUw aLQL LULCUIU XiXX aCKSU.. CflU ccusa u>m<. 

Kca uaiduK utu: .uu«u ckuuuL cctijiu catL uaxuL ixctuu mX 
luci-QiiUii ^uX u&u' LUkii <^cci4 ^(1 ,mci.i.' s<^a 

UQbQ 4 kUU CCUCUU' lUi-UWI: ai^ iCk u4au' 

UMK cl (jU4 ^uLciiU UAU* US^lUt: lUUftUli' 

Xtlu s^at: u^iLuii cci^ ^ 

<.«r Mil aiSiMil MU u«u ceiau m^m mq cl uX um^ luci Lc<. 

kauuii:^ Mli. cciu* 

ucciu- tci lUttU MLBU! MO utu MCll Ull M^ Ul^U' tCIQ 
•..C’ CQ Zil mLq CCIQ (^CiU UBUuA' U J. BMCil.' lUBil.' kCCtl, MOIL' lUCk 

MCM' lilUiLb UC^U 

I.M' MCM mUy cl CaiiU uX MLBU ^ail^ (iicUi M^X UUU BU^Uwli ^ 

(:^M MU UM^U* UM^U ^ll^U MU UMi^ IMU U)^U CU^i BCmO* 
clj^Lu MU UMi^ kMU UM^U' UMi^ MU UMi^ CUI<1,<. ClRuB' MCil, 

<.‘ l^MUa Belli liBl'aU MU UM4B MCd liM MU UM^U'^UM^U BclcU bB. 

/"-‘I 

cli C^iUi 4* 

raui b^lcui c^iul' uuui c^iul QsXil iC^X Ic^u ^mcm 
cXli' bcl M<-u<. 4: ccio ibucl i^^al' b&lo c^iul mqi'^LqX itc- 

CCidcU' bCCX MU CCBI blHo cl^Qi^BM - bMi:| U^^BB MUU 

M<!|Ckclcwcud: eli mbu mcm c^cu BiUuv: cl' cuu^u X^ll 
^BUCil c^ib MU utiuu' MC<:| nuU c^iul osiU iCi^ai’ mbl Ici 
^bI' U(M 11 BBI IbLU’ bUCBiB MkBUiB: <:^M Uv^ 11' B^ 
Ct* BUCXil C^iUl 11 b^^ - leu UCi cdiCM' tCi «SBC^ cl RQ MbBL.: 


B^dal bt^ul Mbul CiLUl* 

cdiCM M^BU: qX KQ<.dUQil i!,LiUMCi:,' bOX B^BbU ^UUClC' MCi^ 
BiCMI' bMi<!,b C(,MA> M^dUBil BiCMI - ICU UCi i^UCl cl (bli* ItCi 

9e MCii, UCUi 



003 


u* via asciiu ruiQ smul' liluI ci,m^ MS<.2uQ<i 

- e^u ue^u Mi UMiuu telu casau’ 

ll DiU’ ItEi. ScjiCM KLQU: MUU Ma),\i Mkll: Rt UC^U 

V ci, uasGLU u«i,is,k oiiSa uti asscitu scu isai - icu lei, uutl 


i* 


ILjk U^CilU itUSQdt UEi-U QAECll' 

Mi QQUdi MU USEQkU' kMi QGQ^(ji MU U&Li- M^M MQ ^ tU. 


CI^ Mu^li MUU u^au suli, 4 ?m«U! m^ ciu^k huU ^ tu* 
UlM Qllj Ctf, UMtQ IUU<. %ul Mil, t«U U^QtL t:,lCIU! -rUUi. I.ul V^i^ 

i^a ^^BL5 -ate (:,<:,cu Mi, CtU MCi, «<:,cu Mi, Cwu uoauu CMau 

dtla* MCi, UOkLa UUM^i-a B^bkCli 4c<.U UMCi, Qi^Ci.U u^uu 

uu-EfcU UBjauu iliLo* i,4ickS uel ki,i,2a «RCitu-i,^Ck« ueI 

UU' tMiii,k i^^Ekff UeI' lMi.i,k EKCllU* i,EkU UMCi, ki,CkU UCIfl- 
U' eli Ukk EUai iiciutu EkUk^^sO! Mki,k i,Ci.U UMCi,' kMi.i,k ^CfcU U^- 

- iiu MiA tk^al’ 

EkUV ^i, MCi,' LEw flaatj, Ei Mi,«iu! Ukk Q^CCi ClkakU cakkiu' u^cu 
UlUkOi ^ER^* kxi M^i E^kUl EUCU EkU' MCi, BCui E^kUl EUit 
kMi EkUli E^tkCU E^kUl' kMi M^BUi UWkBi Ei^kUl' MCi, M^BUl 
ii^CU' i,ki!^ Ci, M^Ut kta' U^CU - BkUt CMtUt kkB ^ MUUt* 
f i,ki!ka ERBkU Mktk Mi,M klB MUU C«^C1.' ^BkCli Mi Bhilai M^M SB 


ERBIU' 

tCi, |Mk(k BMUU E^kt E^EU BkWl' Mktk BMUU E^t E^U i,ki!ka 
M^Ei ^kl E^EU BkUU^' 4t.Ei E^kt E^EU i,ki!ka ERB^US 

k4ti,<aka* 

RUki Ctkni! ^ Blk' kCMUU ^ICtkEU ^kQ' iCkUC E^t 4lCEU 
tMUU 4tClkEU UUtiiu Ckub ^CEU (4li,^B‘ kB^U ^BU MCkl UEk 
MkCti (tUOX M^M klQ MUL E^CU' iUCBkB M^BUC: MUU ^BkEU tjk^EU 

BUi! atkO Eat cr 



lOZ 


(^uicu cuvk ^^0 Ml ulM nuiu ^ihu tuu a<.^ 

M<>0* tuu dscl K^li! 40 KUt E^CL' LE<. A(:!<.C» MLOU: 

c* LCi. MLOu: ^cMu (j 4 cu cuik aM<>a 4° MM 1 ^ 

sci, 4HCi.i,u d!t^o Sin c«i,2a erriu* Si(S,t isi^,ii 
S’ iW fiOkku Mq clciiUU ii,^UiRU tiliSiEti,' UjORW 

Qud aiiQ Eau 


SQU: CEU EQin E^ 9 i ut 21 * 

M UClifllU* LCitl ^EQtfO Mu ^Ul LBi iU^M* Mk QiakUiM' 

raijiSi:, uk! 1' EiU ^s Raiiu uuku' squ uei s<i,iMus Mk 
siiiElU* lUEi lUk^E SiaUJ EU a«ML0 UEl'ii'i* t«Mu cMu ueI 
i-Q* asiMC siGU M usisui M«sn 6q«u uusu - ueu uei 


M ^«<-l3 akEiO M - M^U" 

Mu* Mc^M Ell UjaMkU-uMu’ 4Q flkE ^SUU CMu-SUEEU' 
MM’ QU<iU Mu* EiSUi uau Ell uM^U’ ua.M 

.u' ecuU UGiEU kkzua Mu' MsiO liMu' Mciiq suMu' aESiO 


UiS’ 

kSlii M iEi Q9QC, - Sil #akcM i,k' sM sioul £^ii asLU eqM 
i4* li^ &i^ ESi Q90(^ SL Ei:, EEi SUuCi utiE ECQiiU UCIiM' SiCi CkM 

M EEi ^au Mktu’ 

a-r M^, M Muk «ka<;, eqw' Sitk M eei CiM i<dkM' ^s 
kcMu ^«uk u^iu k<^kaiu 

SQidik uM OSEkU 61 USUi SUEE Sd^U - 

fi SCi^l UCUl 



zoz 


CIA* CIQU KU iCt. QQQ^fcQ' KL ^i, XCCwQ' 

QUi tXQ ^Xl-Sstk CLQU* 

4.f utu «u^k etlk' oiis |su «:,l 6u: xb ta,£^ ^itau xu xuLkO - ei_ 

*.r utUEX(:Qtixxx«:,uc44:xa<i,EiCQBt-stQuJixBi,xL-Xi,niaau* 

^xi - x<I eisJ x^x ecsu e^ e^ci.' 

(-c* ua iiciau cuvb: eibI a^au^ Euik c^l-ciau Ect^l! ixd 

CEIu a^uaai Et C^CL’ 

XUt ixui. U^L EULli EfcUl-CieJj iXB ^Xl-xJ ClCii x^x 
fc-x’ uchau xiiil xici,ii ii, a^ul xc«.ua' tBu xEtua: eIbI as^ 

dtliCEBLJ a^U' bci-uu CBLU aC'a<‘ 

1,' kup uudcu Xktu icau* ue«. a^a^ eI x^aiu xlous cilul xu 
4xec,- 

a* e<.Ei:i. UEfcU' Culuu uciQ^u' LUXEU uaaiu - xJ eiH Bata b^xcu 

x^O; c^au i^uudaci x^x t^UT etuk aum cvu^‘ 

EB^ ctuk autx :^ur xk uix aau ub<x x^ xul q<i!ue<. xata' 
U’ uxau aau UB<.U XL XUi. Bd4Cfc CE^U' ^X UCUl^ Li:,X udaLB X^X 

BLL‘ 

UCld^Qd EXii: lUhU C^Ql EEkl EU^Q>,tu.' (xLBL.: UBEBU dltB 
^U^BtL* Lcl UEt. iUktu ELaU CaELI aU^U U^U XU UBU LXU 
r xJ BEB^J li^Okt Ciak UBU lUC^t!’ «EX ax^ X^au: UBEaU 4I0 

UL UkBLi:, euuu aau xuu* 

UtUk UCBkB' XBU i,VS BU UXtUi XBl, ^UQ: xk CUU BCtf, 40' 

u^u aak uB^k* toEau Extuaa UB^k Mcu aak uc^u' l^e. 
UE^u ciak Mc^i. uuka diLa ^BUi.a' uli^k lue^u' BECktii xu 


aud XUL Eat 


ee 




for 


i- u«u LUC^U ^u-t cxJ iu wl lu' a«CkLJ «u ueu cat- 

i^iw LGk fflcail sU Ki, Bk cl SOW- ciatk uiikCU* 
adilQkl fflUk c<s,w cSkU Suu si,« sq cl cLk <ik^,tQ i,iu tcu 
u- Ski SU^kl jatk OMkLkl CSkt N^S so cl cLk ^lli icik i^h' Ski 


u* 


ul^ka Ic^U’ 

El,Sffl SUL Lsu UC^U CLS<a SUL- lUkk CltJ<l,Qkl i,( 3 tkUa: uu' uu' 

su Uk lukLU isQU! ulSkSt ai, 4 wJl cOkCU suu' tua su uiluikO 

kOC^U CSkffl SUL CSk^iM UCkU Si, fftk Ctkl kCUl' kCSk i#lSi,k 

Ski okSkSkl ^ik otikO Eoau suu sd,s so el cckU ^'u ki!kd,kQl- 


wijcikl su jaCk sCki,kO csuu s^s so cl utu ccktl ^ ^ 

IC^OLkl EfflkUU kCItUCikl kakoLkl su UUEkO - si* Si, Sk ^OU! si 
eu sCki,kO Sl luiSkSk su uJ>sl- uiSkSk su u^ik kUcuuk' Esi 
r uiSkSk su uus^ai kidcukuk' si ckoLi mlu ksi skoLi ci,kk eL- 


ECkO IdatkO' ocui Soul* 

acLi Si, uSkjS' isi ocui Si, usau* UEk luktu slou: so ia i,u 
cuu^c- sii,i EUCL SkU Si, uska' Lsi sii,i eucu SkU Si, us^u- 
c- ikcuo Mi Mo i,sau: oskiii su uSkja eLuie' isi OEkUi sM 


OkSkSi su Mco* Ui,«kL kSO USUis ClkSkSi UUi,®*^' 
si su UsM oM <dukCU ^Ck^o i,l'J*'i' “CO kui,C£kL: 

U^OkLkO' Sk Moo S«k USUi' CikSkSi SU UUSM* ! O^Sk- 

oodko SiiL - oijktv U^i Mli Ci,kO- Ukk MM UCOkO' Sk MM 
kso i,uaku i,t dM' Sk uctkci' sk cLk ^cksk IdukCkk 

SEi, M uMk oM Mook! M M out dUk W Ottti,k' 
S' Skk. Muk Eli! M oiikO' okSkSi M uLsM' oi,kii M uLsM 


zt 


Gud SUL CaL 
SCi, LCUk 
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pTD 

B’K NW 1 ;nB*l HB^a p’B^B 0 X 1 .D''*?''aX niD^Jiia 

*?? ’3?? I?"!® 'fisi aw 

.It *7» la-iV inxV niB>*i jriji .nTin’ ’an * 7 ^ ija na^ ntoai .vt 
•• h; <?? naW -inxV roa^n jrai ’oi’ ’an ^ iia naf nfaw 

n;n nn .Di»n *?a a^nini atfl’ npi ,xa’pa ’an bvf iia naa? ntaaai 
.oi»n "ra a^nini aa^t* rrm ,’ana niaaa 

T .. j .. . ... ••-{- 

a^ r?) 03 ?? •”93?0 ^'?V oiw irx njWxn na^a Vax .a-’ 

VaV ni^ ,n’»’an .nana u’xi ioipBa a^ o»i ,n’a^W .iaipaa 
ranjBi ftsx pxa o’nnx ,n’atfai mitfxna nalx jiaai^ ’an .onx 
.anx *7aV ni^ ,n’»’an .n’jitf x’n .njia^xn x’n ,n’»i^ .inix 
o»i .nwan a’a*? xa u’x ,?i’“iBh njialxn :naix n’xa ’an 
n’aa lo’niax o-nan naa .onx bob nif ,n’»’an .iaipaa a^i 
.niitfxn na^a iVbx nVia .s^nnan n’aa "rax jnwan 

nishna ’na '?a nxitfi; |aipa nx ps^ iVtf B^nnan n’aa ,natf oan or 
nxan ;ry>aa i*?^ niu^nna ’na ,na^ p’i n’a ax .paa inixa ppioa 
nittfnna ’na bo ,naBi x’ta .pipa nx p3^a nia^nnai o’pn ’na bo 
pai-p paua palin’ xVx ,pii!?a p^’^aai pV>aa in^ x^ .pV’oa 
-an n’aa niaa*? maan naa^ aan»ai .ons on*? rxB? onx ’laa 

* * * T • T - T « . - ^ j - .. y I .. „ .. j . 

•pnalai poaa paaaai naa^ pnip ,nw 

-no ^ixtfV lans .Vax b\6 Bhiaa nnax x^i na^n xV pnaix px .n-’ 
“^na panim O’nnx aa’j’pV ptf^iBi o’^ax niaVn paaa pV’n 
.’jaxV^ (bnnaa ninax naix n’n ’?x’’?aa ja wan ’an .o’^ax nia 

xV pnaix I’n x^ .inx’yai jno’»a oi*?^ panii nwn’a .i-a 
DiW panii na ’jBa nnin’a s’cr ’an nax .jnys’a x'^ inonaa 
.na®! ni’j’ax pxtf ’isa ?}n^^ai jnonaa 


204 



ioz 

fc-S* UCQ Ccl ui,Ki.U UQQ CU' ES<I UtjSCkl ^sw iiv^d u^uikl 

ISO l(A if, Hiiu' awi sej. e^e.<:, scit uaeu- 

^EU Ekl U^C/!ll,U U^ali tiUkEU ^«U^Ul5 ECI^«k Mu Uiaci 
uy ^Eu Ekl ttff*:, su QQtt<:,5 sa^Sk Mu u^u vul^su 
4ki,k ^Eu Ekl ukam 421* Nu uaM? Ea«Xk Mu u^iu Lciau «i- 
k* ^ki,k Mu Ekl M«<»IU W^U UX^aiJ ERLESk Mu UUt kMsU SkUl* 

Muua ^cuRL' Rc^u kaaiiUkl' 

taattJ- ;sx uti ^Muu' Rcau m tcia ^uili Ekia' kc«t 

Q‘ raUQ RCQU XU U»(8V EE E^fttu' Rt^U «U LfS^ 

E^aiLU IRtURkl taiMkl UUEkQ' WUU M R«ii,kl ELUl ii,kUlM''U’ 

M<J: RCikOJ EU uiw <i,ULa ^U Ut^U kEkRLkl 

u' uEk el eM‘u 2 eu Miw^ utu <1,1 ^ueI jRijkEi, EkEtu' 


r 


iMul U^kl EU Qlk MkiikO - UkkCkl- 

4 m Miu - ut.Ckl‘ kltt ^aatl' uuEkQ eu aik ee^oO - eoki-klJ 

EiRti EakiSjt Ekl M e 4 e <attu EUR' uEVRua 4 m «ci, - aatuQS 


^liUL! uatkRkix UUEU atk ECk 4 kB aaitui luUksM ii’»kEu* uEk kUttu 


lEUU ck EkRlkl MkUL!* 

4(aiuu - Kkalkl EjOtuL! lEUt ck 2iLl’ ieq 4x 1- - 4kkl taua44J 
l* SeU M QRU Luiu' Ekl Ekl lck4kl 4 uUUk£, k4Hu M 

Ek(S,l: kEk<!,l: MbUkl d UUak 4 u kRl UUak 4 kl' 

URkRli' Ekl E^uk EUl? U«kCkl e2uU M® kRtuLkl EWk4U Qtfei,’ 
URkM' E^tk E^! QQtUkl a2UklX Me iEOlUkl EWk4u QtUi,' 4i*UU 
L!’ U^kEli a^Mk URkflUS EU URkflU' lEU M^UU URkQU* 4®^^ 

E^ EkUU AM EUU' 

Ekl RkSkEkl EU URU QRkk 42UU A«E s4*’ ^ u2kkRk AM EUU 


L.' 

oe 


EC*:, ucuk 
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’T’VS; PTB 


BTOtei nsT hVk fraDa ^I’s jn^na I'raaaa^ -JD^na iia’a 
.D^a^ nV« liaaa U’k jniaa |*TaDani ,n^T 


: V’sa irK^ 8^,1 '?’sa^ b^’ .na^ ‘?t 1 j nr ■>‘in ,nan ja o’Va ysan Va .i-a 
•jaN .'?'>sa !U’K - piN^ ?'Jnfa!| ;'?’sa - ]i-iN^ is dn 

*?» B’Va nanan hja :naK s^m .jVan sn’ aisn dk pa^a 

’?*?. ’!?’? - n’nf? '?a oitste’ laia m nq .lian 
nil? s'??’'??* 11 Ill laK .iViaa nax pi-rs ’ana 
S’? laa nnnvtf lawa x'n: naix |ri 'an .nan 

".wia*? laa las’ii’i amn naina nsnnn- naxas# .xaV 

' ~ v;vv T 


’n’»» pns 

]ai .nV'Bnn |ai ,aa^ nnpa niBa .vVa Vwa Ina^ lar Va bax .x 
,ias» Va n’annV nan axi .nnina niniaxn niaa Va im /fV’ipnn 

.nan niaa ’laa n’an; xV m 'nn 

-nnV naa .xnip la’xi pnia^ xini pnip aan Va ,xnpan lar a’jn .a 
pantnalxinai .pnn nx rVa p’nsa xam r'?'?Bna nan "ra .VVs 
’n-^n |a’B nann xVni .’n’au ’aina Daaai .ti’ib'? ’nxan .n’aVian 
1| ■’I'] •’linina ,’risn’s nx nlnan^ lisn ’n’ .nitt^ 

.nan 'ans Va '7xW xin nx nalx ntaVx 

.T T •• I- « TT S V 

iV fx nxi .nnx nna 'raix ,nan i*? px nxi .in'an Vsx Vaix Vax .i 
|Bin .nfiia nwaV Via; wx nxj .Vaixi nx’na iV nWa ,nnx nn 
,ians *?a '?aix u'xi ^aixa ao’a a'xi .'ralxi Vnian ’sVa i’jb 
: i*? B'naix pxi .I’Va paara pxi ,nfea "ralx a’xa ,p: nnW win 
Valxa .tons Va '?aix .natfa Vax .*7ina la’naax n’nan naa .ajna 
iiV’xa natfa *?ax :naix '?ir'pm jan .vVa paataa .p;; nntoi ,n|a 

.*?ax B’x 

.. r 


2o6 



Loz 


QU - qk tsM’ e4SM CtCU' UQCEi. Au MCU LMCIl COlul 
£4 uiu LuluL! CL C^RUV' IKO t!,i(UU icil 

MU a<4|^' LuiEUi:| URU M<.ii: L<i,uui^L 41 MU tU|t* u^uis 

u<.4u uiu cffu^u uuk' ^um4 uQ^ tc^ ulm i!,6uQI i^uuUt 41 

CM- U 4 MM CU 4 Ld due Cf..CUL ^ RU' UUi. lU EU4 MU URU* RUCU 
tiii. 4 L* 4 du U<.RK QUO' MhtL L^Ht 4 ^ 45 ’ 

L 4 Cdu CL MU MC|.L' LRCML ^RU' UU LU dLUC LI^UUl LRUUL 4L MU 

vulu RU<.LiI' uci-MeU cl M4etu mlru: ualm 4 u4Ld ruciU 41.4IL 
44la 4ULGL.I L4UIGCIR4RRU - tcLc uci. aReU‘ tci. M4 »l LUCt^ 
d udt.e<.a ^Mul rumuJ' C4 uccua aMul rumuU' mqlu 4RLC1.I 
d ududa URUMUd' URLCU U4Ld 4LidUL cuk liiULLbCL aUlM MUL 
C U 4 Ldu U 4 Ld RUCvU MUL LAMI 4 UMULUL' M4M MR cl U^ 410 : ^LM 

du^eu Muu LtcM' 

udue* e4U' ^4 C4 Rud laud UnC 4duLe' ecu cu u^c cu' dLue 
wUL^4lR r 1 UMLda' u»c 4duLe' ccto culcu' uu m rlq<.U e4 
MG<.4L e4 ^RLeu! Le4 ^RLeLU ueLU aul da<i culLcI uclu' uulmu 
L e4 aLR ARLeu m^R - 4M' M4M mr cl ecu e4<.U‘ Le4 ulucI uclu' 
mlrur: mL e4 ciil L^' lmc c^u l.!' u4u(‘ Le4 iuRU uuluu' 
d^u ma' LUULMU ^uia^wR culuccu' Le4 UR4k' Le4 
Ru' Le 4 ^UGU uu^uu' Le 4 ulucI ucwU' ie 4 ^ciieLU ueLU' Le 4 
...a* M<.4L ul 4 mu 1 RUMuii e4 mcu Le4 mrl' Le4 lcl ^4i.ru uluu luc. 

RMUU-bCM’ MUUL RMULU ^4 ^RMU^UL C4 CUCL' 

LMU Ue4LRa' LMU UES^' LMU 0^44' LMU UUUU - 4M iCM' udLUe 

m<.i;l dLue’ uc<. ^uluu mlru: dLue* due mu ucuqi.r' lmu ucukQ<.R' 
dLued 4RRU lrI umLuI' mrul 4L: itd ^eu uuud ummU* qluu 
tcM‘ UCi ^ULUU mlru: tcM' MRU UCwwULUU': Re^L! C<-R>. UUQLR llUt 
<..U‘ id dLUei M4M Cil m<. ULRCUU* udLUe 4RRU Ld UMUli- 4M 

MC 4 UCUk 


sz 



80? 

uu tu aciiii:, d 

^Gliis ^Q<.CtiU* UtbS ^Qi.EbU' Ubok U^Lfi ^MULLt.).’ CIU EA L^LC' 
(duau Muu 2|C^1' d., tdu ccl b^ts' uu i'u (diLit bUb^L hu 
^i'u CQC<. as.zo,‘ ^tu cdk hkco.' «<. Mub ^t,u ct<.Q eiiuu' 4<^s 
(..r d<. ^dub KCkb b»cib cKuu' (b’ua mul* e1 UwOM i^icib.: 

-tsx’ du XUL dl uduCwD bduff' bUbX Xkft XCkb - il^N tss* 
MCi .1 -du MCwl bduc' bUbH dkCb MUL dl uduCkD 
Q.r du SCi,b idUK' lUbN di.r: «UL! KKb bduiS' ilikS sili 

dsbbu* 

hCi »Cvb bdi:, Mcii c?, ^da ubL^' mq cl u^u d^du ^<:, 

a>l* R£^ k£^ UdUwQ Cb^l MQbL ^CwU UdauU CL fi^i^>Jak ' 

Rif MCvL b»Cl CL a«TCUb Cl UCi.Li.1 Ui<dub CM cd(b‘ 

I..L’ Cd, Cd, Ud'Ui.Q Cb^l MQbL CQUILU CL ^aifMi d,b ^d^^a! Cd, 

CL Cb uauu LMdu d,b: CM cdul* 

i-r cd, cd, udiiiO cb^l' du CMbuu uc^u ^bCM cduU icd, MCd icd, MCb 

CL ^icLb Cb UCkLU.* 

•.«c‘ Cd, Cd, udu<.a cb^l ddca i tbcu' MCb ddca* icd, Mca icd, Mcib ducu 

ICd, MCb AL ^ic UUd, Uccu Cb UCkUb’ 
k-M* Cd, Cd, UdUkQ Cb^l MQbU CUQBbUU CL d,MUL <ad,^ka UOi ICd, MCO. 

kbQi Cd, MCkl icd, MC!b MQbU CL ^cic UUd, UCUb Cb UCkUl’ 
k* Cd, Cd, udiika cb^l MObu d,(^cb^ ctlkO dcbuckl cl d,Muu ^d, 4 ua 

Ub^dkQ kbULkl Cd, dkQUl' LbUU MU UdkQU IMklb dUCU CCkddl* 

ICd, MQb uu iU Q^bCU* MCd, MQ utu ULUdj' Mb ^k^k ^CU' Mb 


QUd! UfflkCk 


LZ 






6oz 


LK<:, NQl, aulu EKwQcJa LXitt UUU NU ijiBkQU' fflCi, LIbLeU hiy NEiL 
Q* Ki, E<:, USUkQ Ctd,l UUU SU UBkBU iSi-tt BLEU EUQcJai LK<:, NEd 

Q^L bBHUU ^XUL aCAU' 

i!,»UL ^ERU bBKUU <!,KUL a<;a..Q' LE>. ^UkLu )<bBL: UM^U 
NEkL Iffii, NBL i!,ijUL IXitk BXUU UNfflU 

U' Ad, Ed, UBUiQ Cb^l Ab^d, d,XUL fflEAU bBXUU d,)^UL ild,awa! Ad, 

NU uaixu’ 

XbBL: UXfflU dIbLAU XU UQLBk bUbGCUb ^XUbUU! bUULU bdIbUAU 
BXU' dlbLAkl Eb^l’ UXfflU XUU dlbUAU X^N XU UAd,4’ UEk kUbUU 
r Ad, Ed, UaUkQ Eb^l dlbUA XU UAd,kbl! Ad, XEd bAd, XBb XGkd,b iiffl d,b 

Ettcil XbBL BfflbD LEw AL'wEX: dlbLul XU XQw2uqJ‘ 

EEbL UU i'U BxiikUb ii^L- XGwL'LqJ xJ BAEEkl XU U^UAU’ UE^ 
dlbUAul XLN Ad, uawEbf u<ddBa' xiiLwa dlbLUQ ^ul’ udlbUA d,ffla 
dUA ^d, U..G^U' UU<.^U l'uAU aC^Ol XXEAbU bUbQGUb Ed, AUb' bX<.l 
diBk 4 qU‘ LEk JubLU XbBL: ci, idus flx,.tb BEUd, dlSw fflGU' ULw i'U 
b- Ad, Ed, UBlikQ Ebd,l Xwtb BEtkd, dlB.. fflGU! Ad, XEi.b bAd, XBb BEUd, 

U' Ad, Ed, U6UkQEb^lxUbBt^UXUd,Eb! Ad,XUbbAd, XBb Bt^U XU d,Eb’ 

U Ad, Ed, UBUkQ Eb^l dIbLA EQEkl! bAd, XEU bAd, XBb XJb dIbLA EQEkl’ 

AtdwEx liu^xb xiiLQ d,Gr..b' bUbx d,x u^i- 

bAd, XBb' XQ XUb UUL d,Ud,bi' d,X iUd,bA- bBAfflU EfflBU XEkb ffld,LU 
f Ad, Ed, UBU.Q Ebd,l XUb Ubd,<li Ad, XUb bAd, XBb Ub^J.' bxLi Ad, XEU 

bGLa<.b' ULEU BAbU la d,^ bX<.l abd,UL d,ULXbUl' 

bUU BEU Ad, d,Eb' bULQ fflbbiu' bElb u'u XbBL: LEi. LE^ LEE ^fflLXd, 

iU(. tliO' bBAaU EfflBU LEk Xd,.Ai'L' bU^wl LEu Adi.EX XU fflUk ttkb 


9Z 


XEd, LEUi. 




OIZ 


«C BiiU bli 4®U' NIX u 4®N^‘ t4<iN ^au' U^t^Sii NIX 

C’ uc:^ U^N<i UCQ isi, U^oa* UCQ 4®U' UI^kU 4GIJi NU Us«J' 

«4«J-‘ ici, ^nJ xs^ciLJ k^>x. bMu CkUtxi nJ k^<j: 
cl n4«1u Niot! UCQ lau' ci, Is^elil ki^<x e^«u qmui iddcJ 
N* iii^ ci, iiaui.a ct^l A^n ki^ ugl ucay tCc. 4ia«U 

Gud uai.c<. 


i^^ u^twa Kiik uux* 

aiu 4 qu' eu uiuu 4ul eauu ^xa^Q - eau icau 
^«:,w eU flcflalc' Nat ixStwa cut tux: uxu xa^s- 

£jN ^ac^u' i<:jN atctiu' «:,.n nlci:,iu' lijjN xa^uw' aat 
Qki,iix 4^10 4 gv4o' iuu IcLi.b 2i, lULat: tau Ncto unlu' 
UkN Niat; -NCikG ^(X^waux ixctix nu axcu » n^ixuL'* - Ncta ^a- 
flixl SQtu 4«i4B -Ri^ Nuu eat icau ^<SjN itsu cul ahi!J* Icl 
4 nc.^b fitficiia' Natu uitu; -<:,n ut^U ««:,wul cUiX,'- ct ULtu 
atctw' ^N N^Ci^^LU' kijN fOMM' BGt |aak<:,iu kix\a U latN«:, 
Lcui,b Zi^ luiat: tau Ncta ^N^tl £^x^ uNtu' ^n ^lactu' ^n 
taaCktii tct 4utN d.^ ^4^u c^ci.^ Let GutN Okal cGtu* tuu 
aucLtxx ^Gk xaGatt utc iMu* tutc Q<.al t*44u talcu Q^al eatu 
Gi:,i.u Luudi^u*. au Mtulu cu^ 4^iiu aoti:, ^gIcu iikc^ a j<. 
aietj: '^N ux<.l> A(:,i.ul ett^v tcadta Nut Niat: .ci. utcL ucgu 
attk uuLb 4ttk uuBN - ci:, nuu cau icau* Id utN Ntat CNCt 
oJx' Nat ueutc nIb ^uin atB 4uuai.N nu uc<.t^ taaut 
tau ucuau xetu (I^n utcu' ki^ iLt. Mnu 4nlb uu^ 4^ 
iNvatiA: ixu ucuau ^lixu Gtiiti- k£^ tuu* iixu Lcub Zi^ lutat: 
Nat ueutc: >LNu ucuau uuttxtt I^n uun ucuau etctu cotd' 

SZ 


Gtd uabCi. 



IIZ 


UAKU' UeUBU BU UBKUt |lxU ^XLB R£^ ttsU' 

IcBU’ e«Lxx Cl' .Luuu XU uxau ixu ucuBU uuuia*-. xb x^u 


t^jUUBiX XU UCI.UV IBBUl BbUk UUnB ^LUk UBIU - CU^ XUU CBU 

ILvUQ' xbu ueuic: .ituxua xu cucuiUiUa'. xta ^ix tiua 
|x<i ^UB iciu (^vX UlCU' (IvX B^CU ^X UfiU' x^x ^cxu ^xLb u^^u 
ACUXUB XU BlCUlUkUB^' iUU LcLb 2<:, lUlBL: IBU XB SX<.B IXCCwB 

iixi.B ixcCiBi x^x diQi. ^cxu ^xLb u^^u hi^ ^Ii^b' xbu ueuic: 
a«r tiiji. UBiuiu Usi x^bub: >uuxub xu BtcuiUi.UB la,'. bu uaxt 

BUQBi CeUA* 

UIX UBbll ^k* xU (ii^ S<. ^ UU^* xbu: (^^X U (^B eu ^UXl 
x^x iyV BQUCi u2!i.wa cuk uix ^CLcb x1,x ^uu. u^uya cuk 

UUCU UCbB' UUCU (BUB' ULCU XL-dU ^QllcJ C(t lUlLii Xlim* 
IX). XUU uium' ULCU UlLLB 'ifi ^BidlB' ULCU Bk(:!i.B ^b 4°' 
B^k L^e' Lx<i Lxu ^veaiu ra h£^ Clk* ixd (uu^cb uuiu ^adiB* 
UB' ICClcl'cXL B^k util utu' ILXL ^C^^IU (B tui XC<:, XUU 
ettk xlUB* XBLi i:,^: unilx b4x<^ ieiuu cu^i.b (biub 
XB Bfisi ^ iintx o^txc:, ieiuu xub' ^cx X(:,.u<.cb xucb 
B.I' IC^L( BLrUlB xu BQIB IXU i:tli:i..XtlQ XUU Ci:,U.(dB(' XBL ^uU 

^CUBIU i.eL’. 

cidif^iCB Ci.ll CBLU uuun ULuai:i<.B (:,e<.i.B uuu iul uc..u 

^kULC IUU UB(dk/a ^(.AlU X<.^t4 CBU (ClcUxL iUCsLU' AEXBL: 
AEXBL: udB UCB U(U XULw Xil^U-. XULsB*. LXLU uluU IlI^Ib 
UBX i. eB<.‘. LXUl UU 14 l» 4 ^^CIL eClLU ILU X<.d,^^ BBL IlCCB' 
IALXc:, cute Xi.<£,l^<. ABL CiIiCB* A^BL: .^CULC <.BIUI Ci:, 
LXUU uluu BLAU BC'^ ^<i(BL X<.i£,l^<. CBL C^QUL* LXUi UU 
XlUB'. LXUU UUU BLAU B^^i:, ^-XBL Xm^l^o ABL cl l4LXii,<.U' 
UB ^UAUeCL X<.^l4 BBLl BLCU IBCUB' A^BL: .lACLlB lAB 
i:,X BXQUkB ui/*. l^x AIL ^X UlCU lli. utc LXtUl 

PZ xc<:, Lcu* 






ZIZ 


kau aLLcb iAqQu' ^'ekc!l: .ixU ca ixu cu<.i.ua cklA i{L>.c>.L!a 
fflENKU! -adtia w ctni ttkL*- IxtiJ L\t iauK*:, (i,kENi, e^Ki. uqI Nk<s,t_ 
Etiu ^GUL* LXti. utu CfcU URc'tja (i,kEciu ECiEt Llu tai:,.qu' 

XkCl,ki,t ECiLk aaXkQ’ Lxttu C'iuu Qtau tU<:,LU ijkXKL ECEk 

(aciakQ i,fcNciu rql iuu’ unul: uiiu auau sou at i,(.Nau 
ECiLt esLel' -wEGii <:,kaua uua<.u*. iNttu u^^uu gu^u 

I.ENL CLCUa tLli:,*- LXkU Uit kfflLxi, <!,i!E<:, UULUU Qau ixud 
duxi, CiGKUQ Xk<S,td ECfLIi Qaii IxLiul' ffllNOlU: «LXUU cL 

k-u’ kijN aiL x^H ki^<x uLja: dt<!,t<i,U ictu ki^ lu Icxi* LxtU dt 

UQXLr iUCEQ cl ten X<au LIGX LNOL UUGkX XU kfflUXi,'- 
UGX lUlilGkX XU ULEkQ' ^GkCli UGX ULEkO UijU Cl' ^CXGU: ~Cii^ 
UEkD U<:,UU CL' ffltXQt,: -Stdu kk CflU LGiaGakl EG kflLXi:,'- iuCCG 

GQGkilkl i,i i,«<aiu u^tcu' a^u icu UkCU xu ULCkO' <!,GkCk iciu 
uwcLi XU ULEkP Xkl iiax ex «<:, tu* ic<:, usudkX xu uuCkQ Xki 

XU Etkl! X^X JLLh Xtk ilEtk d llRiifl UEX UtX' ^kCU XU UUEkQ LC<:j 
Xk<s,t du d atku. ctkQ tlJcluka c^gu etk* dx AxLq uxu ii,<lELL 
EU' ^d^X icacUUD teXUQ X^X ii^D UltU Ciau’ atkUQ xtk' 
ClCkUkl xu L.Ek CdIkCX! UE^lkO LgLi wlkU X^X kd« Xtk ^CUCQ GU- 
GGEk' Xtjiik LLLQ GCkLkl XU LEk EdIkCXi XC^k td,k<^ wdi UxffflkG 

^:^x ^xtk ucn! Gxl uedkO ggg- ^x axtk kak.Li cxl cfflkLkQ 

EkXt d,l, QGQd, g 1 UdlCLlU U^C Ed,k'' uat-Xd, d - 

CLE Etl Id, UEk EdlkCX" XGU ^ul: Ud<.Xt QGQi, gI U^CUU' UL- 
GkCXl IXk^li xtk IXUQ UwCkl ECCLEl |d, GU" tui'ESk eJud, (i,C- 
Ettkl' LXGL ^UQ: xijkCk lILxd, Idck - RL CXl Uktk utkCkl EUi^akE’ 
|xd,k* EX ulckdk kXGL d,k: Uja<i,kO' kd,J. udk^L' liluc xu 
d,L: licEkf LJUikU i,U<!,Glf EX ul<i,klk IXGU <;,i: tlQQ* XGL. ^UQ: 
IdjkUkl’ EX ULXaU' kXGL (:,k: tGCl’ XGU i,Ua: |xd,k’ EX ultk kXGU 
Id, UEk EU'kCX UL^U' d,x EGd, GEkU UGklu^ |d,l Xd,X Gk^UL ck 


GUd! fflGkCk 


£Z 





k.r »•! at cMi4* ^ 


zea,L E^cr 

Mic^u uu ul ueukCii a^Luti emul' ui<i uii# 

MA MU*. IMD 8^ OaU U^LU MU E^CU' UU UU^UU M^' IMiI U^ 
OMZ luKC^iit, m^UU U^M ftluU' ^«U: .UMCi:iUil 

U^ 4cUUi MUL ^U: EU MO MU ELCU' IMQ MU CIUUEQU' 
CQQU UlLu ECI^' iUuUU CUV SVE^U baUUEQU ^SCa IMUtU: a UlUU 
Mau 8i.ia advuiu la/*. bc^uskub* ctcbUb eqqu ucuu uluabUb 
^u: ^^li.QU* duMU k^^<i. UudcM iaU: itU.*:, UEEU bUC UE^^Oj 
bO/ UEbU UQiXl GE^kb bbb/*. Mutu ^ul*' QU !lu E<:, MbUV LCkl MQUb 
EUUt MGU (:iV* uuo:* dUM ^kU GQbd iU: .EUd kk CC^ tUCa 
^UUktU' bE<:, EUV ^k|c cdbEU MGU ^UQ: CIU uu E^ MbUU 

k.C‘ bC^bUGQ UEk iitktM cl uUkVl 4Uk(bU' ItUb E^U ^UGU' UU, :^Ub 


bQUOMbUk UQUUEk*. 

CEkIkL EEkUk*. UbL MGL ^MCa: .Ui^dktk.' ^bMGU: UtC CCQU «Eb(k 

utdkUb M^ kk*. M MvaUkO : mL utu acEQ* ^clb utu <:,v i auabc 


Md, UUEkECk* Ed, BU UUCCk*. UtdsUb ^du bBUuE' ^bMBU: akUad,d, 
.uaco MCUUB CCbdu*. MtVC d,vdu bBCEB' ^BU: .MbBU Md, Md,bU 
d,VBU: .MUBbd, MbLu ^k! Ck CkEUd kdUM d,L bUE*. b^iud' ^MBU** 
d,bdu ^bud' ^EMBU: .du EM MU CeL MU kUkUL MAU MUCU*. utu d,V 


d,vdu bBCEB' bMUb. d,vdu bBUUil' MUl. MbBU ^MCa: U^dkEk* MCUUB 
k.M* UEk EdkCM MbBU: MUCEU CUB ^B^lb-MUU d,vdu C/aiud' bMUU 


d UECUk CECkMkB UUEUkB CMBUk Bk*. 

MUUbE*. b^MU ECU UB^Ib' kv^kB d,bdkl Ed, lu doEkB' |ImBU: .Ed, 
UMBU uL UCQUbU bkUEBb UQkGkB bCEEB CUMB Cd,B bMUUUB CUUC 
bUUa iU MU iU' bGEEb lu MU lU' ^'^BU: UMkUk MU kk EkEC Ed, UBbCU 
^CUkUB bEd,b ^BkBbUkd EMGk^U* UB^kUki CQEVLU' ido cd IU 
MCd, UCUk 


ZZ 



i'lz 

auut^u C«mu' QcjKUl b4U Wi’siil CC^U' tCCQk 
I 4 U* Muuc aau c/auia ^k^u' lUi^ 66*Rut fi£^ utuiu 

un4u suw^u &.mx iicjQii ^cuiuo ^cikO^UkUa tik- 

^ctfkUQ iki^^i e«tt.u‘ KuLkQ «au c^ilkSu uuau' iw: 

dc« 1^ ciUfc S«k‘ uSk^Ukl Icul 8.QU wflfi E«^a' uaa 
UkU L,Ek CIMkL Q^l Qfii^ ^a^li. Uk^ KV^Ukl' U^M 

sku EL ^ 2 ^ ^ua au ^kciu ^uq* 

-«k<S,li CU,«IUJ -cwum. - SkiSik 2lu2Qk«lU‘ ««Uk' £^V^ TOk fUiXJ 

OQdk cu,siu MkUktu' -ucu asKW uau aauw V wajwku. 

ai. Mm oi^QiQ WkUEC Ku ki^ uai^B’ cfk^l ukl Mo Mt 4MB 
ixa£^u tC£^^X UKLO CLlol a£^ aik UaLU*. N«U' £^« utu tCkO a^kl 
CMUi ^0 OkMCkO UUCkO E^' M<01.: ,CU HCIt. kk 

M^ou: -auds^ ^co ijCiQu* -ci^l k«t tckQ Si^kl' k^M odya 

u^s S£^ Mm Mi, Ekl^tu kci^ EUy <VM tuu UEk «dkC« W3«' 

MUkft ^QUSkCk - WUt LEk «dkCX M M U&i,' 

UU UEk UuIm cl UUtkil* Mu lUtUk MU bMuQ M' IMOUS 
kMtuU UEk adkCM cdkQUkl' MuU fKOtku UEk kUkUU cl Mk. 

<:i<:,c. iMioi*: odika knui a<:, cMcckua ui^ ickUkv 

W^o* k^OkMlWi^dk Mk^ik Cll U«lM‘-USLkd MCU IMklMkA OO 
UkU Ok Mou kU^ UEkM 9kuM«kU kk^iu EUki^U 

liUkM' ^M Ukk aaMJ M^M UeI ^QE^ lUCk IffOSM*:,* ificM t^kl 
M nUkUa' kSMk: MUkCk u|uM MokCk- Mk(£,k OICU UuUU MvM 
UEk sdkCM ImM ^ktu cl Mh‘ EQU kUtUk QkUtkUQ M' k^U«k 
EUCUO U'Mt’ kMtuUft UClMaU kUEk l^oM^ CMU^OkEU ME^ 
CUUCV Ufi M^dUkO: ucl UkU CkCU' kUEk l^OEM^ MOU C^\, 
ECU UECU MkUkV kOU EUkC MULkkC .kUUU MQk kUUCUk MUCO 
OkOMUU' M OUUUU kMOU M kUUVUU MOUU: 

ffOM CQE^tu UkkUU Mk UmUU' kCMU ^4M^ M ikMu' kM 

oud aoktk iz 



^IZ 

uiJi Eicu xtk «<:, am tOuJ cfflLGCw ta^Q Lcdu(l,i,i acuiu’ xsu 

ai, sL(ii.a' imu cicui Ixau (:,l: ic.. cicu xu ai:, am lO. 

lailhudy ELCU' KGU LeI EUE<.' eM<- GQ>.GLU XUU CUbl 

U’ kCaEKUU UeI Mnd IUE<. iaiiHni^ ultb aiiuuit' utu LEw 

QEwxl bUd Muub uu* tE^ad xLa..u xatl' 
eMu a<.uuv*> 4>KGd (!,uIex! c<\ uko ^eux: 

Ei^ta ii|Ei;<.ul‘ u^al rat:, uattiu ac^ Rii^a kuZ,L £y\.' icl mu 
XE*:,’ c^G^c<.a GUvQ' ciEciid cul>.l: 1 ii,a<.ua‘ a4i<.L>.D ad<.a' aE>.u>.a 

Xi!,«tu CIQStLd ki^iX' lXCII.t: «<:, lU fxU ijEClU! lSi:, lU tXL! ^liu- 

QGuuk kGC^'Qk EXLka ast>. Jii^x utu i:,L e 1' LUkU ueI Ea(^<.xi:i lue<. 
fli, ciu EXLLci aiy au iiQU xcau cc^i tcasu iatXi:, u^gI ij(:,k i:,^ 
<iaQi: x^x it(ia' «lui<.uu xui. quq* xgu <:,l: uiii,d aGUwUk tcd^Qk 
(\v tau ^L. x>.<!,ti. ba>.ti.' ^Ccii ^Ixd, alEd ^Xi<i,b xctld.. ai^a 
kiiL ^QkXi:, u^al «<:, xqu i:,l: tE>. cccodw i^axlc:, u^cu* xctu 
ECCQ ueI EQ(i,^x<:| utdl Qxx aadi^' xat: Qu utx li<^x Elatai 
iildl i^c^ku XU UffltU' XCIL: kCtQt 4lC«U ic'duQ' Ltcbt fflCiUL!’ tea- 
RiQL EXcti' Lxd u^d djaka Luc<. Lixaitu kc^ECCQ LeI iRiii(.X(:, 
r okutd flELku cd,ku kd^d dduQ ac^ uuda' kaued Eu<.uk kdki!,- 

d^c<.a axd Eul xkuki 

akE>.a xau u<.k (:,guL cl <.AUGk (:,l— kxd LeI Edd<.x<:| tdu ddxu 
^uq; d(!ikQ kcu<.c: >cai:,ka ucku kcaatcku XEku<.L uq(:,c<.q uux. 
4lU cd<.^Q UEU i!,GCwk dUL daad<-Q dtu* xduk i:,k: du L,x>.uui xdu 
k' Akusd dukCku ^d^c>.Q XC(^ i^^x ^E^XiO* kcadu l.e 1 Ed(i,<.xi:| utdl' 

UXLCkEU ki^dd^U' 

kxd xulk i:,kdu Euexu’ kxd'u d<.dku a^ Ek dk.(.GUi uu xkdt dl 
EXC<.^U kCkUU EUeXU' kCi^, di.dkU ^xd Ek duGU' QkUU EXCv^U 
u* ckudd kd^dud EUKku d^c>.Q' ci^ d>.dku Ek dL,<.du' xckt 


or 


XEi:, LEUk 



pal* 

^ccQii vki^ Ui. <^cciii:i' iuap..cii Mtp>i iih^L ifliJiQ 
uppi dpm Mvcu MicitJ* iid«pu Ci.ui;tu EU p^ udl ia<i,<.- 

L’ d^c J UWi.a l^Gti. Ciy\M Sk^LLU ^ lU ISOILIU P^ pol' LM<i 

C£^£^^ fi£^ Icu: pUtM M^CL mU acIeU ^Gii^Q* 

U|M cQiisJ liGiaLtVU' piiapdii' mc*:, ad(:i um culL. ueU 
EtiQ^U uudu' XC£, CbO^U UEpdbQ* Lclv^ UUiClU Pi:, bilO dcipii,<.a' 
r aciGUl ^dti. uui..a u,Gt<. Ci:,vu dutuiu pi:, bda iuui.e^u Pi:, tpu 

tct: Qu^u tUliGU »QliC EUtMU* 

u<:,LQ^»iu puciiMii K^ci:,' i^Mii Kiii^i-u pdipdl duv*^' M 

iiLcua i4^<i euli Mt^ua ^Ci^b kici:,' luaici.c puci.»ii ^c£^‘ 

PiI^M UCiXI; )A\,ti^' (iiiiPtt^U Pi:, MUlol' l^ti.iii l;Ki:,lUiiU Pi:, pdl uqu* 
Eulj M{Ui.a Pii^K UC4(I| M^Ci:,' lUaiM Pi:^M UtMi (4kQ^MlU 

mJ u^J cul Icua pi:,» uc«)«i mic^* Mi.i:,ii Icua m^Q 
iduL bcua UC^MI;»lCl:, -LcLi. L.ei.dMi.U’ lUi.luktu MLdu: 
c* mdu ^uuii.a ii^e^iu' lui^ii euI mul Icua puc<.Mii mlci:, 

spuQ Cudp piu! MUt uii^iiL caa kdu »uu ek* 

dpkQ kUi. uxo^u* kd^ pL!Q<:!ii.k xub xuu p<7P<>a 4 °' 

X’ OXXJ ^UU U^CU^U kQkIjU Udua RL I^a' mJ. UkMiI 

Gud paai. 


GPL cpca* 

i^m<- uuecu’ GiiL^uu pi:, IdkGU a xckul gl ud4u 

tdiiQ pkc xiu d^du* tci. pggU x^du: ei:, ulccu px<lu d^du 
i!,dkail epc<^i.u’ lci. luklu x^du: ci:, uUcu pxau d^^du i^^u 


GLd pakti. 



L\z 


kcftuu iuku cikcl - a^uu ^lu' mqisL 

c>u‘ utiaft iuecuk iusuei.c 4Q a^uu ifi ^u‘ 

£^^ ^tu IKQliU 4<juC|ii zkCi,eiM' 

U^CU' a^uu kClIiUU C^CkAkUi iuku QkCl - £^« ki^(^u 

C>1.* UCS^kQ lUQUQkl kQliCli UBStk fi^R KUl ClkQ 


< » A X :. * . : . . .XX ; . X 


<i(^S UUl xq<.i!,b QUUk^U U^CU C^cUU* 
tct’ Ki^Uk Qkcu imil €<:, ^s 4 mu dito 4 ut ^i:, 4 ua 4 a' »Ci:, »a 
c.i' oteu ^lu: CkU liCkU u4i:| a^i,J at eu 

XQk kkiau: ft^U fti^fiU uUuC «@c<- dkQb^U «UEkl* 

E<i‘ akSb^k UECbt: tt^U - ^di^Q kbQ* bClQU - U«k^a k^’ LSk 
k^Q* LEk k^Qk Ct£U (iiflii Ut^kD SSCk ^tdU QkSb^kU «Ub. 

C.C U4,^2u cuou QUCkUb ^uikd: tt^u - ^i:,4ika k^a^ bneu - u«k4ua 


XQ UtkC ceubiu* 


SQbt taibiU' iu^bCU EkU - UQk^Q kbQ* butkU CCbUtb 4)^0 
C>M‘ UtL EmU k^Q UuE EEbbtu- lU^bCt EkU - Ckt’ UtU EUbEU 


t . X. . : 


kbo: bEkU U£^i^ Kb«UQ: (tU CUU<4U’ 

ilub UbEU MUU cli. EM ^mU: EkU ^«Mk MLQUQ: UkL 

kbQ* Eki ^Mau bluik tikU- euuk^u kbo* [uLk ^i^kO mu 

c QUO tikUbu CkEt: QUO UkUbu ^i:,^ka kia: Eki ^mql uLktk ttt 
k^kM uiii CUbEU' 

k^* usiikkU MU M^ub Q^kUtbu at 4i<:|4ikQ kba 'kSOkt auto: iut CkCi' 

MbUb ^U^b^i (!,MUU kbQ - Mki EbQki MbUb ^U(:,bi’ 
k«U‘ ^iE«U &Eti UiEQU ^Cltu EUblb iia: tEE^Uk- EbQkl 

I^UCkl ^M^U' elk CblAkl ^Mk^* 

(buiki kbQ* ME i^QttQ MU EMQU - ^kB E^U UbMa* bC^B 


81 
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812 

k.r CkSi. t UM UlCAu IU1.K cisecuii' U^CSWi IUI;» CIACCU - 

^i:^a <.ia M4(ii ii,Q(s4 qaiu euis^Q’ 
a4‘ ^cub^kQ C4SI.1 cubk 40 ^ooil aacu cuU|4Q! ^mul 

uiL £4 €4 cl' CM ^4U MS4d,k i!,mQu 4^0* 
ia^4M^ bMQU ^MULU M^ui cuik umc*:,: C4ra41.141.^4 mu ck MUbU4k 
44^ Mutu Ma44ii 4MUL fu^Q 4ia‘ ^suu ^UL kit tel 
UQi ^ q. CM* MCt:, M4141 d4a mi k^ q, cm (iM4Q cbut 
(.1440* iue4 4Uiiu Miau: ki<- €^4434’ ecu Lcua MOk. 

UOX* MCj, MQ CUU Miaui' MQbU 4^ 4*4)^ ^^UU AC ^^4aii q, ki^ 

bsiL^ 4^uu ^CAU 4a4C' ecu IcC^c MciiiUai cld ^au mc4 m^ 
MQ ecu a4CU^' bCIU MC4I. ML U^L' UU iU C^Q kC^Ail, CAi^U CSLU 
0.1* 4S44LM4I dCLl MOLL, i^m^ QA^U i44l;M4l CU^Il ^i!,^4a 410* MCi:, 


4M4UQ4I Ct^Li MQLU ^A^u qalLu M4UQ4I culIl 40 kq 

CAd. UmU' ^OLQclfMCiliL Ck ^UMi^ C^U dULU CIC^U tC 4 <:|LU CILmI* 
bi^uLuti kcitliu cu Ott* 104 ek qkui ku kq» tlA diLAi Iuauc 
uul: toLUL. eu o^* td ^oa^ el M^du mlou: ciae44U ^^to ^suu 
eld L 4 SU 4u^<-t* Mc<:, mo llau oae 4 ^u lo^. 
lu ^(4 uL|iuo> .iMuu cL. - 4ueiu mu u/a 44 <>* tou lcu 40 moluoi 

da* ltd AdCM MLOt: .luu. - UU4 tU kqfiJl 4 L 0 i .I04O. - uu 
4CI4O. - Le 4 M^fitt i^LOU: lMU. 4 LUi b^ML 64 UE ^40 - (AqUi UL. 
ttu* Id UbM MLOU: .MLCIL4O 4 aA MC 4 MUU L^MCl MU 444 l.Un.*. .4LU 
kct 4 td M 44 AtU’ td AdCM M^OL: M4I MC4U Imou m^m ac^u 
I 4AMU eub^u* ACCUU MU MC4U IMU MOU. - MC4U ImOU LkM 4 - 

.i 4 acu CC4UL. - eL 4 ••^cu eu^k dui' lu^mu m^uu idou 
L4li U4 A^u duo bltdo loeA^u' ciAdL4l M^uo ddu eL4 ^n^u* 
ao^u ac44U oa^4U. - ua a^u dL 40 ido' T^d^ etL 40 did 


otd ac4A4 


L\ 



6iz 

sijwCM: .(SI. U a(SUa( CCU&UiI UCU SCi..aUU<. CSQUl*. .IUQ<.LU MU 
<:i(duMU uai:|L <:,» rou uiyis. ii^iM (sau aacti*. iiLmLu ue.. 
'Le<i aaQ>.c^u e 1 lic-Mcii.: AciQkCuau cl (SMii:, 1.U1. 

UMCiliU CL,M(a UU:<(,' mL «(s4u UMBbL, EESIUIq ibU)* bUMMU 

Mlou: sisat «(s4u ci,M(B' bSMau ciE^u c^s^uKd* CIU 
ci,M^ ia<.^u mU a(s4u UMCtbu csi.lLtla Mk^u CdaLM* Lc<. 
Mbuu: SM«U bCMCU CIE^U CEi.aU(la’ QU a(s4u UMObU 

cldsCM Mbciu: Ot^UU MU Um4u bBf^U MU MuSbUC^* U<. Mii|<itL 
ar2,L(U MU IjM^b! boARu MU Rkatuili - iiCU LCk Mi,>.«tL* b»E«. 

4sabu ubMu Ct£i.i Imau: .btki:,uu mu umau b(sauu mu Ri.auca(‘. 

I..C* ^icbl C<.Rl.i U^bU 4UC<.Ub QUO' MQbU ii,SCbU U..QSb Et 4^<>0ls 

ck MQbU CSQ>.^U CaLua* Ul^U Clbutu ESdii,U 4 Au i(,MUU dcAu* 
MQbU csQi.^u 4<4 u €<:, Muu fitkw bc4a 4ubM MQbU csd<.^u 4 Au' 

l^Sb' bMUL Cel, 4 >.Au 4ob' CAQ ^KQbU CtQi.^U 4^U fttsU' cli. 
<..M* ^UQabUU e<.RU( MQbU ccd<.^u 4 >-Au: muu UM^V Aoob' bMUU 

i,Ma* bQbuu i!,ubA<.k e^<.a cu^k 4<^4<>a 40* 

MCi:, audJ* b«buu cauuM' calkliilM' bCMQai!|uM' bcc^cc 4<i 
scbCiI' MCi:, ^^M 4cua‘ luCk Mbaus i,ckQ' MCi, scbAJs uud-o' 
c<i,i. Us^M Quuu uacc^-clcui. uc.. qmi-u* bucd<.a MbQua: 

k* ^iubi &RU( MQbU (iii!|Cwa e4>>ci qsvuAiI* bMi.d,b Lil cii,i.a as^sdi 
Ac,ba<.a UQ*. 

Q’ 4^<.Eb(:, SJiLl ^MOU: .b<.CCb CSi. uaUM(:i MU Ciau CEUCbU QbMC 

au’ uauu mu m 4 u^ 4<^4 <>o 40 ' Quq skubu 4<^o 40- 

^i^bMii’ 444*>0 40 ^CUbiiii.Q’ 4<i4<>a 40 ^M^OSU* 4<n4<-0 40 
4a ^kcbl* 4<:,4<>Q 40 <^<>00 ubMu* 4<n4>>o 40 4<n4<>o 4a 

MCi:, ucuv 
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ozz 


U‘ iLQ 4a ^ii>.ud' a<\a^a 40 ^LrasiLu' ai:,4i>.a 

UUEkQ' NJt ffld,U 4 L qI URuJ- 

c<:, akaA sn ulewQ' me:, <sLd,i’ 41 al usetJ! ici, fflxJ sod kq 
xc.:, ERdL ex.4t IxkCk xt:<:,' xci, tiu: ESktAu- e4«:,i A<:, tEu: 
r uut4 4XE4 i;<!,«Rkl xEti, (:,x KL^u 41, (!,«Ll (&zku' 

Utx t 4 'LLEi.L tdtil Acik EKkEtcl,’ 

I' ta^Q Autx Rktu (!,xul uu<:,' <:,.x Ael^i. ii,.x eurul sad'^ 

LXJ ULEkO CiUffQilJ ArL ^XUU llLXiy Ei,ta- 

EUkli uui,: uUi. i'u RGQkd XU uud,' tRLtu AeAu <!,xuu uu<:,‘ 
4XUL UU<:,’ tRUAQC'vi ArL UrAu tRi.D (!,XUL uLt^' AeAu tRi.a 
U- Atk tRkQ EUkli uuti,: UUi. lU RGoJ XU Ei, kRUU AeAu ^R^a 

i\\, ai:,ika 40* 

Edo ijX QkGU ki^x CwEQ eALe uLt<:,' <:^x Iqgl k(q,x kCEQ EL A^Ado 
L* Aruu dkG dta 4Ud,: xa l.Au (!,qql k(!,cEQ eAle UUtd' uL/akU 

kU^CU CLEUk- 

iuLU AeAus A«uu duQ dda uud,' eA^u iikREk udu A<i,Awa 4 q* 

f XEX A>?d xkRL! uddu XU Ruk A<:,Au dkQ dda uu<:,' EA(:,k u^REk 

ARXk xduQ - A<:,Au! kEkU U^d, XkRUG - XGkd,k AAu XUU’ 

Au* UE^ xAdL XkRU: XG^d,k AAu XUU‘ LeI ERAdd, XIRU: E>.U 
kRkEU UrAu A^UL ULtd,' Ad,Au tRiO dkLQ ULEd,' XUk ECGiikU URk- 
AAu A^UL ULEd,' Au dkQ dda UUd,' UUi. lU RGOd Ed, UUEd,: 

E‘ Rk AAu d,k Ru 4a xuL dda Aud,' uli. ‘i'u RGad Ad, uud,: ruu 
eAeu- 

iU kdjX ELEUk lU' xAn AAuU EuAuE' k,Xffl uAeU UkQ UEi-GkLwQ 
XkRU: LX^a uAeU UQ UEkGkUG £UA>.a’ kUER^Q XkRUkQ: d,X ELEU 

GUd^EwEh Cl 


IZZ 


Iew s^au! ci^uLC e^u usiitja' ekU e^eu- ueI 

K' U^EU E^U ^ME^ 61 ueitkl iSktU QGQ^U! UU^ BQQ^U ISktt! 

QUd aEkEk 

.xau kUEL Mka RE i^ZZl IQkUa CGkL V^i^ UEkU utu*. 

Mta*> 6u 4^^E ul ^L' b6tkkl kUikdb EQLLLi U^GtL ^LRL: 

udjOtL -xau ule <:,eel Ck xuu kLEU i,EuL nu <:,ec er 

Ci, UUkW« kCbi, XQkiSjk 662(8 ERO - CJLE i,b' tCQkn - flbC 
i^uxti, uw-r 662(8 E6asLx6k<s,ttcQkQi ii(!,cttL<:,^6L:.Ci:, UGk<:,u 
<!,:6usi,* RcUk 6tlklt uiiCittijbaLs -rq Hi, uactk »8Ui,K berL 
^JUkl.- ijSEkL 6R2i Ui,akL <:,k6us -i^C£^ E«L kfflUSi,*- «kl 6<> 
XtEU UQk(:, Ci^ UGkdiU LC4 UUk(U MAL UUkU MtO*. i^u 
tEM E^ikU Lus^<:,' >UEE Ck kUkU EMuJ. LEU Ck kUkU (akLQkl kU2kl 
k.c* M6uk^u ECU (a^qu uslu Eq ucXk ck: ^ 6k ^k 6t,u' 

kil^M U 66c Et 6cMk kM6u c66k UEk USSL UkUU' 

cl 6»cl. I^ik QQU klku 6^^' kk ^2kU ECMU 6tu* kEqU ku2kk 
E^c ckcMU uulkU Mkuti ^k 6k' kCE^u cM(i|Etu cl ucRU cl ui2k 
^utuL,6iikki'k6k6»6Lu i:,^ M6kLu'Mk6ukl (:,k: U(akclE61uuk lul 
Cm6u MUU 6uA^k! EUU' kE^Ukl k2kQU UU 66a el 66Kk kM6Lk 
EEIu QkU Xuc E^kk! kXC utu cl 2 k6k: lUUC E^kk 6k' k6E6u 
ku6cE i!,LcLk u6uk kk2Lckk' k6k 6k(8 ::,k uk^u' Mk6L,kl i:,k: u^cl 
CNk(S,k EEUk E4,kk XU UkJ' Xt6LJ U(akcl CEIu UiU lul C^CCk 
uku lul ci^cca kk2k.ckk - kcCk LCk aXkL' xcu i:,k uck kkCki e^uc 
i:,^: U(akcl c6k lu Ru6k' k6xCk 6ik'LU' 6)<v6L.kl U(BVc1 eeIu 
uk^u' k6k6xcLu «:,k N6kLU' 6u 6k 62kU sv6k.kl 

Luk 6qxi:,' kXktS,k ul 662kSkl Luk 66)<<n^ k6lkLU' k6k 6^ ::,k 

k.x* Ek^c uk.X(8^ kCkkc u6i<> kcQ 6u<- ilku: k666'>k icra k62kl4 

f’l 


XE*:, LCUk 
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4ta suiu fcCikC* 

u«u uL/uu Q^eu subu a«0(:,^u ta^a* liiJ QQii,..U ^adwtu 
iii 4ta (ij^Eix subu d^:,iiu wdi^a' CMi ^d^- 

QliUU* 

a* ^iUE dudau udiikl td^a: ^dci. uldu - MQki.' <i,Kuu usdu 
Qutu dbcl - ddM* 

U‘ ue^c ^Kc<:, cku sau dl udu' tcio ^d^u: kd<.a-duLt: 

litMU 4 uCUUi.L!‘ 

C(,M9 un CUSU* MCtl, A^U U^K EUlL di.UU' tC^CL 
QCIICU ^'Luk' KCd, A^U CUlk klu^ CAitAU* Icl UM^U 

AIQU CAAAU’ >(<.0; A^QU E^tu QKIiCU ^AbU' UbM 
I’-i* Ei^a bEbiQ uad Mbft a^qu di^xcu - MSb^t 4^^ dl uuduui 

^AAQL* 

MdbiSil; EbLQ /9(l,bdb «ltU ^AACIli dsAl - Mdbi£,li E#Ab «^U 

tcudbab ^^s.ica: l.e<. dciAd e1 mi!|^1i. A^du: qaaI bWadU- 
u* E» MA<:, ^UEbi dddia mul: EAbd iiEjaii|4<- da<i|ba ddi^! sLcbAi. 

MMb udbdu id^EtbU' bLAM Adi^ ASbi!,li EblQ UUAa^' 

MQkLbQi dldl ^ aa elbnaMb udbauidLcuu* ae^ Abl^a eu 
biAA lAidi. E^btu i^duiua' ae^ i^tua auuq’ ddu Ieuo 
L' du du EKIUU UAbt: Ebia uLaAI^ kEbLQ Uad AbCt blAA AEUl! E^^*^ 

EAli MUUQ ^iUCA' dL. tu U^aI Ei:, dCAU' 

Eb^Q uuM^ kEb^a u^d AbUi nCtl udb^bl* Eb^a ua^bdb ikul udb^bl' 
^iiiaL' UI(!|AI dCAU - elEUb UEb K^AIU* UEb bU^A Mldu: 
r EblQ UCAakl Abtli tiul lidb^bl* E^bd aul udb^bl* E^ii,ab' EAk AUUQ 


MEi^l Kd! ddbEl E^QU USU' lUkA Mblk /SlMi:,* 

C/^LCIl' ALdU ^ul: AEcI, Ad' EbkO uLa^M <iC<40 U^d AdU ^ul: 


SUd AAb 


£I 




izz 

xLd' NwQUCi.Q 

i,i.aLutt' fflxci:, XQtu i,LuA i,l^u xru 2,l! 1: xt.. cfflxu 

xfflUL ffli, LeI rai,.x<:,' llui LxfflU- xdtt (:,l u<!,dauL: i^'A ck 
kEuad<.a udau! lu^wE ec>.qu uuxffl kECQii<.u udau' dHau Muu 
tELf(!,atl.' EU^CLU lEXtUU! IXQtU eLu^RU tEQkCU tEtSi.i,U UQCUi:, 
X- XEt:, XQtL <i,lduu EUlUU tECE.XwQ tECUtEwQ! IxQtU ii,fflau Ed^tU 

cud 

ffluiuk LdUEt XlUL' Xktli 4RX Effl<:,kQ dl UrSL^Q- 

1 .-U' leI eI xidu: c<:, kzy\j kd smi <:,k ti.' xk ea^ 
w.r xd dliU sutu dfflijffli-a .lq! ixd tkau dutu dfflEsu tdwQ- 
xd diiwkd (\\.’ 

a»r du xuL dl udtkd: xa tul Lfflku i,uEkLa - du^kd (:,!,! Cxq ^xi. - 
ffl'.xi dtktu attli! i^ct\ uAd- 

i,u<!,dki.i.a! i,Ui!,d.La x^tt QtkLu.i,ucdkQ! i,Licd^Q Xutt atttu i,L 
a>L‘ diktu dEd AbU X<.Ck QI\±V. XUUU! XUUU Xbtk dckku 

Aak' <^x EfflEkc:, CjwUtku Aak' xd,x cL ffli,x (i,tKk<:, uliiiU ii,Gti.k' 

UkX kfflktu dSRRk eAe^iI, Ad,x iMu U«^akl.k' fflkcLd XkUk klAci-d 
t-f dcktu' (^^x dkLx k<:,,x dkud Aak' <:,x aktu k<:,x add Aad xe<:, dkux 

da dskku ad^L!' 

cAc:, Acl' Xci,x i^^cl kckutk; xuku cL.. 

k.f dtktu Aau ui-w i'u A«kl ad^U' AlAdi-k Ai,wk ^ ki^ xAda 

^Awl. lUdikRk- kcl EuAAu EXE' kcl EuAdu R..EkU' 
k-c' XEti, kacktu <aUkk aL!(l,cd Eudk akuLd EtffkZ,u UQti.<:,' Lcdl Audsk 

Zl XC<:, LEUk 


i'zz 

CQQSUkQ* MQ UJ; CtliX S^<.a' QUU! CK^cl MC*:, CC!<. UC^^O’ 

<..X‘ QOiiu ^L!CC<.L 4aL^U^l' UL<i iU CQcU LCaQSt.l.U MCt:, 

eua* iMQ iu citu s^Ki.a' qLi.uI csul mc^ zzi<. u^^q* 
d* KCi:, McaiiUi; MCi^i.a' uL<. I'u Skiijt:, cqcJ icaQsiuu cqq- 

tii ek kc<i ek mqiu! z ^ k . kulu' cU ek tcU ek abut* 

4c<.l udciiiiU: c;ci.uv-MQiiU! cci.ua - ciiiUU' cdutcu ^Suciic' 
abuu' tc<. mcaJL cl M^au: 4c<.i. <.ia' cJ ck tcsl ek mqiiL! 
a* i]isieii,<.a I^C(:|ii q^mcu qmci:, ^eaiu : ^CsUl - mqiu > i!,c<.uua - 

at IxUt UQQUSU' 

u* uCu h^c tsSOQt' cM(i MQuii au MCi.k' uti. lu liraiu - KUt udo. 

c^l oeu ^e<.t iu(<.e uui!:, - ccjcu dst ccit ueo' 
ei^u ccacK ddt ccit tea* l.c<. 4ided cl >.iul )<idu: uu autu 
1 * ulu iuuLa ce<.L ikU ^a uik' uctk cei.t ixd uim - 

- ^CU 4' lltell:! Mu Kulu* 

tcs Kil,..ett’ Lucd<.a xidua: iueu cMcl' lltcEU d<I Kut: 

i* dtCicJ Mu Mudu‘ iLted i^\. cMci cLt:<.eu- cLcu 

- daiiidU eeii Ixa - dQj,^! izAk^- 

u' sMn cil udi^tu' XL cdu MMvu dl u<situ: xa xuua 

Xdt dll UCi. 4Q<.: LUd^X Ul XLcLJ' X^X iTOLt’ 
t’ Mi.1 ^Etk' tc<. kULtU Xldu: C^U d^L ^..eaiLi' LdtXUU UXCi.d(LU ItaLU' 

CtaLt' xat d,L tc.. iLQi.: LULi. ul xicLil' x^x Itcat' 

(* ri.Ui.1 UCIiCd' tc<. iuktu X^dt: a^l diltu UtxMu' L^XUL UXCi.d,l;U 

UcU d|l XU UCslUsL* 

c* ewad d,L d^xcu x^clu* euad d,L xu eluiv' LCLcdd (\\ xu uul' 


QUd! uai.^^ 


II 




^zz 

laauLua tcuauL* Ic^n ^qil (:,l' ck xuL<.a xotul 
X’ xcc^ xQtu ad,xcu cti, <ac«u kO'-nJ tcu kcaii.i. lkcLl 


GLid ua..^.. 


iiCU i'u i^QU UEi «icx UkU XLCit: U UwkUU Uljuii,U ICtUw' 

uaxuk' Xi.<s,i; tuaktiik i,Kffa' h<\ xuu c«u icau’ tc^Ui-t xiaL.a 
ffliak kd^a- luuw 'dc^ Cuiau EKsdi.: tau xa RcL\. fflEUcutUk i,ictu‘ 
i,..: hi^ c<:, GQkSU tGQk«u aukuu glqS' aSii,i cxw<i,k ukut: 
i,ada kicttu tidclukk’ tcMxd ludskuw Lcua ^gC'- uca^a' xau 
sxiii. Litu xuL' Lukuw dkacsf:, el Eatij^u uuta^ aeu si. auEXU^i 

i.~a- xdL LEi. KilkEX: K UvUL! liudlJ uadi-d ‘ilGd UCdkQ: UfflCaUi. ta_ 
dlEU EXJL! aul ffldsu' 

adul ^d-dlEU EadkQ dUEU fflEtiU iXQ dk ’dk-EkU- 

Efflku U.S! Ewl akL! Xkd <i,4’kL! CUQ - dkELk E^ku X^^U kXQ dk 
(i,dku 'itiE-dkEU lidLu dt! eU alu iLs i,dLu x^^l-dkELk 
1»U’ aSXkUk Ed 4i-L: EkL C,4 lU dt - dkELk diku EkL‘- Ewl akli dL 

aaax utka^Eul' Cxq dk adiil iudl- d^dax xJu aiila«kjju' 
uLkG kd,d - idax ti,d‘ d'' Lk®Lx<:, - ddax kaLx<:,' lixa adiil ffldl - 
d^ku di!,uau! daku dii,uau kcul L'L>.ka - ^dax cul uLka: ckl 
aaktu kdk ^«EL - ^dax d^ dsELi d.. Mel kd^ku di,uak: - idax 
EtkkQ - kdax aLkEU aLaf aLkELi ak(.a kudaktu - idax uaaktii! 
ukk' UL! dLkjIuk L'tkdu ue<:, adwQ Eciil kdaLkEi: 
dtkMt atuQ xak uu xd dtkMt akua xaL kiu dukM^ idtkdu 
xkaua: ^dax fkL ue^x axu dlECku' kxti, kdax ciil kk.:, 

^k' adwx dldl akaxuk uu xd ad^x dill Sd, Gkdxuk’ kucd..a 
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XEd, LEUk 


k-1' ciil itiwU - LEk aiciL- eiil ti.^' Ux ^qsx tix 

idicuu xJ iu au QSLU' 

^«ux an cLk idicuu: xci:, xa la an cL aax<. ua(.au 

di<:,i' xd lu ciu asiu- le^ gx^l xlgl: utx gu grll: kl 

XlIu ixd ECl URkU aiGAi-l d^L! XEd, uIl! Xllu kEG UAwU akGA<.l 
a~V GEX GU GELU UU lU GwCjSd, EL idLELl' xd'UL GU GSLUt Ctl, flULX 

acuu/- lxlgl: stkd XLEL Estdi L,^ tas gxuL EUKUL'- 

Lel i,GG ucGkQ' xgll: lu fxGt: »iaaw ECQk UG^J. luluuL <:,x 

XGU UCG..a: xd xlp GGGX hc^ XEU Cil iiul XSi.<:,L GXEU" lcMx 
ulwCru ulkE <l,>.Ge<:, Ew' gexI lx^Il «'■ xuu uIwE t<.' cicxl 

CULG uafluu LUlLuSL- idux ii,tULGX EtL’ XGL <:,L: IULGX Etk' RL CXl 

ijlIUCt!' XGL: cauucu EULG UaGUU' UlLwitw- uucl: lligu eu 
XGi-diL EXEkL' Grtau EdoLi eI GOdl afli,U GGk EL.ti,!.'-' UULGX 
G-r Gi.GGx ciil Srq castuu gxewL' xc<:, <:,.x Iqgx «<:, xel gI uul 

UGiil atwQGX USX UlJ, ii,xLA <i,<^GLi. XSi, LEL ESdU' 
c:,L Gxld <i,^Gt - Iggx' adjX GCi, xLa iicii <i,<i,GLU’ lghgl: EwLqU 
i,^GLL - Iqgx! lxq ^xl - xti, Iqgx' uq.. xlgl: xLi «<:, g.. ala 
A^u' (i,<i,GLt ulLli Li^-m xau' l.e<. luttu xlgl: xg xd (:,l Gxld 
LiuiLa l<!,«ell iiatu l<^us^<:, aLuL g1 util' XG^dji <1,..®^ lkCll 
k-L- GkQGX cul ulsx <!,ULd ^xLd GGLtLu L<i,Ldw iaaiu' i,di.LLa 

GQlL RL aiu^L, XU Ct^U- 

lauxtl,' G<^dd XlUL GCU GLLLU' tCtQ i,aLu aXEL dEL EULCU' 
CCCQ i,<^LlL fUQ XL ^xLd UitG^Q L<!,E.U UGLQ XL alsx Uld (^xtd 
k.f Gllil uLwLQ aukx GQGX XL aCCtQ <i,EwU udEUlU' uilw lU QLGt xLeGuG' 

laxd LltiwL Gt^U RC^^ti XUL QLGt xLeKi.Q' 

XL.E«d' Cfl, QLGXU Cil UGU aUtUL Gt^U R^^<.^i UU iU QLGt XLESiQ! 
k.E' cul ttli, aULX GQGX i,sdwQ XL aGwLC XL aGcUG' ULw i'u (:,L'du 

Gtd LE.Ki 
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’naiVaK 

’an .na^n kVs fs - ssoa ina nV« '?3 *?» .1 

in«?N nna^ in^n «iora nfesa .nain nals niin: ’an .n^ith nais 
Ws wa^oi .o^aan imBnii .nV saaV nsa kVi ,D’-noB a*i»a 
.nain sV« ms^T fs :a’’aan IV naw ,1n*ia Vsa 

’: “iai« iTsatb 'an .aT*n inis *?a; nais Tsa 'an ? nV saaa ^na n» .t 
nino^ n»: liana 'an nsntfa nato n'pn^ 'an .o'a; n» 
la iV saa*? vns iinv sai ,ni*7a pnsin’ la lisatf natf n^ai 
s’s's ,saB' Vs :nasi .o'aanV iVsBh wai .anoat? nnsa VVian 
D'nnsV vaaa anas? nns piana nipaa .nsnn napn ns iV mna 
isai .pna;; :fnaisi pnniaaa innaitfa'»asaa .innaitfa 'la n'ani 
ns fTta fs VV^n anoatf nns jpna^ Vs :anasi ,a'aanV aVstfi 
.nanai ns'ipn na® n'a ,nns nan .iaipaa nan 

.Di»a ia iV'ds D'nnsV saa' Vs ,vainpV saaa sintf arnn ina .n 
as? r? ?a'nias n'nan naa 

DipaV iV Bh'B ,asaa saaa .saai n? 'nn n’naipi naan 'S^ 

.nnna 

T-: - 

DS :nninaa npinn nnw ,nsaM nainp nns ,D'ann 'atf a^ a'n .a 
nainpa iV -riVin ,isV ow :ina» iV t|V’ ,npinna iV ^Vin aan n;n 

.D»n niaa 'isa 

T T ; ": • 

Vapa - napn -Jiina nai» sintf n» tina ns naipi naia n;n .' 
psna 'an .dt? ia saai .saa^ sV ni 'nn - sn's ? naipi a'nnsa 
Van ,ni' inis nnsV saa'i .mas :nais sa'pa 'ani ;a';n nais 

.nns or nnio sms? a"n sins? n'nia 

T V *• V T - 

, 0 'ntBai a'rni inai iaa :D'Vidd iV'dw a'ainpn Vs inan saa'a .s-' 
iV sW 'aa fin ,saa'; sV nt 'nn - a-n'raai n'j'm ininsi rns 
.nns aipaa iV sW 'an n'naian iai nnss^n la 
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CiiOKN d,t!! IC(^ ^CUl 5L^' «<:, wQcix' 

EEULU - uci, CilUD C<^(:,L j!jd,t,EU: Cii, ffllikN CfflXu 

XLC!L..a: EWkQU tEaskUU' C'E.:, GlLo 'Mu- 

fcCisiN' CiteU isJ,' LEk CINkU Niau: kflax' UEi. kUlLu ClEi. fflCiEll 
t" SUlUL SttOU' UEkRNkU XLCfU! kSaX' LEkkL:ti.L:LLE<.ffld«LlxLQUQ! 

iUCdkO Niauu: Nkl ^li, NQtL ENWU klQ XUL E<^C1.' 

CikCjdx* XkUUk StktUi dkLQ CikUL! iisL kLO ilEtUU — CLELk LEk dXkU‘ 
f xiiGru (i,cul ^l.^' iutau’ iij<:,kEL! ijciil ulkka - diixEi, ixtfl L(:,,x 

ffliia <:,L EtkQ iikWU' duxE<:, xlcI kc:,x cikcjdx- 
f X<JIUI xLtQU' <:jX duxEi, ^x xlH i<:jX dkddx ^l; : kt-au' xlj hc^ Sk 

duxEi, Lxifl LtiX dkddx- 

E’ odd dutx xUkL' add dxktt xiikii odd dutx Eti' add dXkCt eel - 
Xkl duxE<i,kl dcii' 

xktkD! £<:, dduxEi, fl:j:,kL duxE<i,kl deii ic<:, dkct duxE<:, 
diJXEd, Lxicl k^x dkddx- UEk adad xkt: xEk xsk kal zLi- kUcdkQ 
EUk ffi, xUkk kdt:, xkikuk k'd<:, xiuk - LEk ddkEx xkd>-: at«kQ l,uI 
X' di:, c<:, i^xckL EUkUL ciil dkddx — hi^ XEkk kdi, xsk kdi:, Etk kdc:, 

cud LEkEk 


ai’xdui »CiELli (:,CQla kCkt i,kL!E kEkUl <:,EkU li/'« 
kdaLkO kko ddd dkUul' zu dotd Xki ue<:, dsEkXL Idxkl ijdukL i,Ex' 
k-X’ Xdu LEk kUlLU: UQkLkD LiLXadkO LLk dUkkQLkl EU^k ddk dSaLU 


UXKkLU Eklku! L,aEKU - dkUU ac, likEU! tuL dkCl - du EkQkul- 
du EL’CLuf ijXLEEU kudkau — dkUL! Lukdij! iidu ~ dkUU 


GLd LEkEk 


L 
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QU CUCUU' iCk CIU SlLiifilt ^SikUUi EliCUUi H<S,8 

U. ui.w el SW.XCIQ XL«ut till lisci, su uii^c si aui,.:, su uaw 

CiQkUl" 

ClkUU USCkUU CfcILUU* ii^CfiU — ClkUU likEU' kUU 6k^ — 6u 

cikUU «<:, atkQU* si ijudkiau - cikuu Lutsu* 

Q‘ URU 4^0 SUl. - «kUU ffli, isLi' 4<®^k0 - EUilt!* " 

USLfi Ckl aiE 4U(S-’ kUt «k^ - UkkQ ^i^ SKU’ 

crciuu fflWkO fflcu*- Icl Euikd,*- sa>- ' -cl aRiikO siCk Ukia 

fflc«ka ffltu-* Ru ifiahiija ^tu - ii iikS RkUU «<:, ktuu' ^tsau*- -isa 

4^CEka ^lU - il likS RkUU likEU' ^ISRUJ -kRk ffltWkXl CUR 
CUIUU' flESRU! «UCS CCtf,ll S^k dcU CSi,lU tUkffl CEUl'- OU 
RkUUk ^RkSi, UtRUk* RU 4^0 - il likS RkUU USRILU 

U’ RU SUtU RURkjakQ —RU EUkCLU' RU ^UO'^kD tfflUkQ <atU — IL ilfcS 

Ctk cikQ Sk 4cl ^k^ik «>• CtkR - klKS CSC i ISO 4^1 - <.iss CSU* 
CSC isn 4«k - kiss CSU* Rcl sLcCkR IRU cl URk^kQ' SQ k<a i,l 
Rcl i«u e 1 sucRkO' sa ua i:,i cikH si 4^1 E^'^k cua - kiss 
kiss CSU* Hcl SUERkR RU cl UHkfllkQ klCS CSC* UEk ^IRR^ S^Rk-S 
r Rcl Mun kRU cl (a(:yfflka kiss cuul* heI ffl^,RikD iRU cl sLcRkO 

^S IclkR CL* 

El iLctkO fflSki CL* URu4Ckl SUU URQU' ^S Ukt Rllkl SUU^ 
4Glik RkRUl RU s4n i-CUkl RU* tCkUlLU Ukt SlHUkR tCUkR 
Ukl SkRUkR - R^U 4jEUk. RkRUli' s4x MkUUa4kO Ukt SlRUkR 
I* tCk kUltu SLRU! Ekl.1^4^ Ukl SlRUkH - R^U 4SEk RkCUli* ICkUltu 

ISktu klutu* L<:vS RtQkQkl EUUk4u SCi, RlQkQkl Ri, URk^t* 
klSSU Ckl CCCIL EkU SCkU*' Ckl CCCIL EkU URkU RSfk fflRl4u RRl 
CRR^k SClUkl! ISO Ski 4SClUkl RR^kO' klSS CRR^k liULCkl* Uc4u 
U* UUklld U^LR 4'4 s l4kUl' kiss ERR^k RSRl* Ski RR^kR' kl,SS 
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SCii, UCUk 




UCQiiQ' CCfc UCQhQ ECU Q^CkQ' kCItiiSQiU eIiuI’ 
ffilkTO ^ct: ^Et«i.a - eI 4w‘ iiiSflkUa - e( fits' a^kUa cctk 
f ^Slkl UQSl.: OOSklii tf,OTska - e1 fii^i i^^kCkO - eI mLeE* UEk 

ci^a LEk si Eictus mL flctki* 

ici^ ^Xkl ULEkO CCk'Ukl NLUl Mii fiuEkD OUESilkl SW,' UEk HL«U 
Q.®kn t,Ek K^EtU e1 eIUU: ^UUEkQ QCkUkl i^LUl QUEQtjkl ECEi 

b1 eIuU NIGU: Sit C'^EN ESQU «a«^Qkl i,Qfkl- UEk BHkU «V«U 
^UkO' 4EE EBflU! UliM eI ^UkO IXkEUkl ECl ^fi' klEM CGQU’ ^GE^ 
r eI fii^ flikO 4RS EGGU' UEk EilkEH SIGU? eI fii^fi lSkEU4 ECl 

MUlI 4CkU U'^EUU EU fii^ fiijS' 

SU e1 fi^^fi ^kQ* UEk kUkLU EIQU! EG UEU KEkk ^EEU^' G^kMkl 4k 
Cl ^ikQ E^U' eI 4lC<iG E^U klSM CEC^Q tcfijUQ' kn^LodGM kCEuU 
4i4^a- e 1 ^kO kiRX tmJ3 tEt/akP' E^kQ4cs isrSkkQ eu 
EVG lki E4kl. E^tuy INJ SkOUj E^kl EUSU XE^Q EU cl 
XUU (iE^tfk GJIkG* XGU 4k«' Xkl Xk/a XUU GUkkUU EG fi\i>. t^kG’ kXii 
C' 4EX EUkd' r^EU EXj9U XUU tC^fk XGZlkG’ XEX XkGU? EXk/S 

Uk E^EU X4X XGk^t kEX UX^l lUkEk CUikG-X^X ^EUli UEGkG EUltu* 
X* eI 4Gl fitii UUk UtX 4XGkl ki^XGk t^Gi, 4uiC4 GUUl ^G' l^X Cl 4Gk 

gu 4 a^kGk 


ra Bw 


4 X kGEU GSCk J 

XGkUkGi El^ ^MKk' ICCUtU' xL E4 Gk 4 ^^ Ck<^t‘ UUk^J. ^kEGUk 
UEU ^4 flirkUG' GgU iu GSfk iu* GgU X^U GSik liXkjS* EGU UCUkG 
GURU* IXG UkU GClk fii^ ^tkUG' ULck XU SUUk 4RU XUU IXG UkUU 
k»E* EkU a^k XkGUP: UGtUA XU Xjiui' 4X ^aUU EGU 4 X EGELk' I4X 

Gud Ei4kak 
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i£z 


fc-X’ 


HQkUt «L ^C£,U UE^U' wU USkUU fcCUU EESQkU* 

cxtakCfcS* CfliUL! cEt tu' «c^ ijatu csu suu* at ciuv uw 
S(:,I;CJ SCli - 4 X IfiLM CX^iiu UEkI- «^x so cl uluu &.U « 4 i,u 

Clk lutu CC^U E<:,I:C ECU ZiuU M^Ul E^liCU CSV E^U^ »CJ. LECl 


U^Llu lufti!,lE^U UU ul UEi’ 

SkCUO HkCUa' si O^U «!. ^iRKSk UUfth, iuEk* LEk iuttU Sk«L5 
<!,c<:, i-cu- cswliii; «uuwi,i «i,stvui oacu |iEtris<a cEstut 
a. i,io' SI ^«ei luu's^ ^sci;uk utu lcu - si oie^ ii..^ 


^EU^U’ 

C^ivsli takO E^El. - s2,s Ca^EL acilu tuu' kW4,U CUkkU' 
kau^<:, 4 ieuiu‘ C 4 ES ci' utiic su uulq uu lu L^o' 

WjS cfliiali tdkO Eii,ct - s^x caicu aciLu luu' kdt^u auk^u 
auvu' kdu^i, ^aEu^u' e«kES ck' UEitE su uaco uu iu jaksli udkQ' 
fecikO' ^s cflEsli tctkO E«i,ci. - S^S cKkCl. ackLu ILu' kdt^u 
c^au ^EUkS^ ci^jJisii:,' sc<:, «^s cii,'^c* ci, ueiee' uuk lU ^aksk 
Cl- uuxk ci<i,cku' si owai ciul 4c<n tcu- askcul duuk<i,i i,ul i,BEkui 


suiiQQ- uci,kU fflEsu ffltsUkQ <:,suCka Ukk c,k- 
^isELk aikcSkC lie, sdin' |i'wcii-5 -u^iU cuacSkL kk saxs laikBOkL 
kduEkUQ e,LCakQ ^EXkQ' kduaCGkl ^EXkQ' kSkC^i kaiCti kaaUkQ' 
u- ce, uskua dfcUk SkEkU' si ciuaedi aec e,ce, tcu- sUkUB 

luu aaul e,ak^a lies* 

uOkau*. ick si sxk kiLai ack^a uciaui s^s d£,SL asl» acl eI 
e,ak^a ues* isibu: «icXk luu iciu kSkUl lUkd kc<:,ce, ituLa cke,a 
acuuxk kacuL kk Ukko uiu-^ u«ib uiu suu acku kSk suu acku 
^'ukilu ESBkxu’ kKxil aCkSU e,^ utkkii aE«dus »us«u kUiaia bu 
aacikB’ -sxCk UBsUk- w^s CkiikJ -uasuk'. le^s cxkl - b^bl 

P 


see, LEUk 




u* 




tiz 

bQL! ACiXU Euto ^l5«, 

Ls(si 45cl KU kUU^Ci UKCiU >HlCk UQi^Ut, ^«.i. X^Ui. (UaUKt^ LQKU IQKU 

mtu tua-w qu «^..u «<:, ucul ziqzc 
iji4<i UEN’ ^el RSutt cscl ^scu <:,i, .ct a,a cat 
ui eib kSocu* tc^cLii M^ui ^liuutiu' ^ci, ucuiitu 
Wii c^uU Niui <^Lcu AQ Muu tc'u^CiX E^aci.^ i,(amu’ kc^idii kiul 

^utu u^u' i^a utu aiEQ ci:, i(L(4 u,ia> 

N^N Ei^C’ liij OCLJ ^tSRU: UNCi,!. «i, UtQ‘- EtU Ul 
fl^kco Mu Sau ttao' ua cii^Ei,t.a' sMo MU 

»u UCLq LMU UlikU' I'sU EijfcEkR 

uuri. CkU fcJ' xU ciusqUU euI <!,c<:, tcu* su^ua liluCkUa emU 

ILEk (Ul KIQU: mU eU iuu^u ii,cct.u Mra* 

N^mu SL«LJ isu' likttd' Ik4u - UUX fclUU tC^UCU kClii* 
E«ia' N^N iUL NL ^ILud N^Ul NIBU (5R<sU eI 

nU iikBa (^ci, fccu' tcikcul kcui iicctkO s si, ^ujsi.' xi.o i,Uktid 

Esia' luM WkEL hkoif CEIL' ICNk iM^k ®^‘CS' tKCUJ 

tatc 6c4u cukttd nul ciel Eud M«.cl s^kiikU' lulsu scj. 
ikbl: »<i atcU Ukaft £^c£^ tM* 

liUM.LN dsdl' lUM IXkEL NU flSCV CE^L' L4s<^k ^LEk CLbU' 

iasau cca fii^ tiLwa 4Mu cdu uqsu* tuusu i,L xcki ssiiv' 
C'kBR i!|Ci:| tcL' 

bnbl asBi 4 ^eu< kC4 uasEL sso^ Ms MSii' nJI BLidi 

QEXkUli URd lUijkk ESki,!' ULK kCtk^M Sd UQuli' ULk UkK CUidu 

X XX 

E^ Celt tCL' 

mIc' IWc:, bKU' UL^ lu Buldu BXEL RRBL cL«U' liiU ClUfiodkl 
UK' UM IRU' x<s,x LiRUii fiki^u uSk^l' uM wu' 
Qud aCk r 



c Nuuk ciXEt Au Rim, cL«ui ^k-xa uA^l' trai, kau‘- 

ciuisciiiLl Eki c<:, ^Akl cEki. ffli:, uJ(.a' Ai.1 uleuQ du«Qdi.l Ek’ 

CiQU fflUkS CEIL i,U«i.a' c^i,k aiL^ LEL: Ci, fflUkS CEkL UskO' 

dasvLkl KkdLkl «4'' kXkaUkl k^iX elcu XE<i,i.a 

EQUCik - ii(\ UcLckik kXcl, IJC'4^Uk- Xkl dklsU' kXkl Uk^AJ.' kSkl 

Xkdu: dklkl ki^X-- UU UU Adu <:,k t.Ek sdkCX: UCU 

«• ijdxEL Au SAcik ctdu' AkI dusQdkl Rw, Ect, leu* udk ^ddsi, 

CLd aCk 

A^X ^xLe(; UXQUkU' 

k-E- Xki dkUkl ^AckU: XEktk - Ad,X uAckU! k<:,x ^XkRUkU: xdtk - 

iciiikXi:, Akk dkLkl (i,aCk dcLk - xex! kci,XkKX - adkUX’ 
k-x’ Xkl dki-kl ^«cLkn ki,!SiGUku: xex G<:,ktk kXkGX Q<:,kikU’ k^<^CkU LeI 

CisAt GELkQ - Ck CfflL UkX’ 

ck <i,kdlAck aGCLkQ scklkC dudk^kh Adu ^un: Xkl dCk Rzu 
GCLkQ - kkku utu* xLi ukx uduk ^udu u(3ki,kl’ xauk <:,k: UEk i^)n 

^Xkl GdE(i,kl UWkdkl UGELkO- xdu Xkl CEk KCiik CjaAu 

ueI tQi,kA<:, dkEki, kc^x utukdki’ xauk <:,k di^dklkk: kdd^x ffiduu ^ck - 
R<\ L'SclkD' dstk fflUKELkQ CUfflCkl CEUKL!' kC^adU QEk GEU k(\ 

Ixkl xAq tkCul Eudk lidkl- ^x ck aikUk ^cq - axkl ci2E<i,kl ucukdkl 

i,ElU - tCCQk XULkk' xdu (^UQ! CCiLkBU Uklik ^XUQ tkCCki EGk^Ukl' 
XiikAlt' tcbk U^dkLkk ijCUGk- tCtQ dGtkUQ ^USL - tCtQk XULkk! 
k* ^Xkl CfdE(i,kl kibkdkl Gki, UGELkG' kdGAU C^duU dduUk ki^ UEk 

dkUkl k^^xl 

(:,k: XG cl' du ukuu ^CAkUkh Adu ^uq: xd Atu cau' dGCk au Xkl 

XEt:, UEUk 


Z 




jnvo ‘iNow 3 yvio 

AMvaan aooiobhi 

£ LC (; Co V 


UL. nL' uu kiu- UE. kttu Nwu: uu RL wqI xk<:, mu 
a- utik iLiiiijEi..a' xJ auisodJ ssul Ieu - ne.:, dkd (saul: 

EL (liCi, L.EL' 

u- dutiili' aQLUQ' ra^wD' tEi <aaLcu uL' leI tr^asu au - Xwl dusadd 

ddl! NE<:, Edi.1. kiiiU - awu' 

r ijd (aLX(i,d fl(:iLa lu xu lu Ed^u ddcu- eku Lel.q xatuQi ecgl 
uk' ucQ djitid XU dGiSkL' 

L- xd a^ddd k^iX' Lxd daHd ki^x xu ukL^: Lei. kttu xidu: xq 
itt m\x ffitatu" 

u- xd dildd' <:,,x UL<!,s:d' id,x doskd' ixd dcddd dai xtd EEk - 

uaitsdd LL LiaQQ' d5i,d kc^x cxcd,t utx aidci xu taiduv 
iik Kuii(:,i <!,tL daGdU: cdl el xLq' dk Ci.eul- ck ki^ 
u xd diixdd xu SdkL- UEud el idua' uu.. ulx <akk td^Q- le^ dx^L 

L<:,.X R<\ EEk udi,u - Gi. flffU <l«atu’ 

f xd didd XLUL' ixd dlkUd XLUL' LXd ddi.(i,d XLUL cl^X Ri\ EEk UU^ 

ducu L(:,x ci, tEL auLx dwdt Rc^ dkELU - RL i«u 4«atu- 
E- xd dLfflkd xu (!,udL' Lxd GLddd XU tdEuL' Lxd ILUCd ki^X E<i,k M 

(SSu IsGLU' 

UUi' EAU CEAL dl UUi ULudd Ri^ ^L LQ UGXUL LtQ Xm - RL 
utLau' LGki, dl uuLLaL!' LtLiid, LatLii.<:,' Gwua dacL xel cxeu dl 
X‘ UtlQQ uLi. ULX CUk iiEt: add dkLQ LGLCiu dl uIeLG' LaXCkil, 


Gud lx^lI 



CIQQU AQUILI 
UCUw 



